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| DURING THE REIGNS OF 
Queen MA R Y and of King JAMES VI 
TILL 
His Accession to the Crown of ENGLAND, 


WITH A 


Review of the Scotcu History previous to that Period ; 
And an APPENDIX containing ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 
By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D. 
VOLUME I. 
LONDON: 


Printed for A... Miztxiar in the Strand. 
M DCC LIX, 


pigtized ty GOOLE 


PREFACE 


Deliver this book to the world with all the diff- . 
@ dence and anxiety natural to an Author on publifh- 
ing his farft performance. The time I have employed, 
and the pains I have taken, in order to render it 
worthy of the public approbation, it is, perhaps, pru- 
dent to conceal, till it be known whether that approba- 
tion fhall ever be beftowed upon it. 


Bur as I have departed, in many inftances, frona 
former Hiftorians, as I have placed facts in a different 
light, and have drawn characters with new colours, I 
ought to account for this conduct to my readers; and 
to produce the evidence, on which, at the diftance of 
two centuries, I prefume to contradict the teftimony of 
cotemporary, or of lefs remote Hiftorians. | 


Tue tranfactions in Mary’s reign gave rife to two par- 
ties, which were animated againft each other with the 
fierceft political hatred, embittered by religious zeal. 
Each of thefe produced Hiftorians of confiderable merit, 
who adopted all their fentiments, and defended all their 
actions. ‘Truth, however, was. not the fole obed . 
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of thefe Authors. Blinded by prejudices, and heated 
by the part which they themfclves had acted in the 
fcenes they defcribe, they wrote an apology for a fac- 
tion rather than the hiftory of their country. Succeeding 
Hiftorians have followed thefe guides almoft im- 
plicitly, and have repeated their errors and mifrepre- 
fentations. But as the fame paffions which inflam- 
ed parties in that age have defcended to their pof- 
terity ; as almoft every event in Mary’s reign has be- 
come the object of doubt or of difpute; the cager fpirit 
of controverfy foon difcovered that without fome evi- 
dence more authentic and more impartial than that of 
Hiftorians, none of the points in queftion could be 
decided with certainty. Records have therefore been 
fearched, original papers have been produced, and pub- 
lick archives, as well as the repofitories of private men, 
have been ranfacked by the zeal and curiofity of wri- 
ters of different parties. The attention of Cecil to 
collect whatever related to that period, in which .he 
acted fo confpicuous a part, hath provided fuch an im- 
menfe ftore of original papers for illuftrating this part of 
the Englifh and Scotch hiftory, as are almoft fufficient to 
fatisfy the utmoft avidity of an Antiquarian. Sir Robert 
Cotton (whofe library is now the property of the pub- 
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lic) made great and valuable additions to Cectl’s col- 
lection ; and from this magazine, Digges, the compilers 
_ of the Cabbala, Anderfon, Keith, Haynes, Forbes, have 

drawn moft of the papers which they have printed. 
No Hiftory of Scotland, that merits any degree of at-- 
tention, has appeared fince thefe collections were pub- 
lifhed. By confulting them, I have been enabled, in many 
inftances, tocorrect the inaccuracies of former Hiftorians, 
to avoid their miftakes, and to detect their mifreprefen— 
tations. 


But many important papers have efcaped the notice 
of thofe induftrious Collectors, and after all they have. 
produced to light, much ftill remained in darknefs, un- 
obferved or unpublifhed. It was my duty to fearcli for: 
thefe, and I found this unpleafant tafk.attended with. 
confiderable utility. 


Tue library of the honourable Faculty of Advocates: 
at Edinburgh, contains not only a large collection of: 
original papers relating to. the affairs of Scotland,. but: 
copies of others no lefs curious, which have been pre- 
ferved by Sir Robert Cotton, or are extant in the public 
offices in: England.. Of. all thefe, the. Curators of that- 
library were pleafed to allow me the perufal.. 


THoucu 
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Tuovucu the Britifh Mufeum be not yet open to the 
public, Dr. Birch, whofe obliging difpofition. is well 
known, procured me accefs to that Noble Collection, 


which is worthy the magnificence of a great and polifhed | 
nation. 


Tuar vaft and curious collection of papers relating 


to the reign of Elizabeth which was made by Dr. 


Forbes, and of which he publifhed only two volumes, 
having been purchafed, fince his death, by the Lord Vif- 
count Royfton, his Lordfhip was fo good as to allow me 
the ufe of fourteen Volumes in Quarto, containing that 
part of them which is connected with my fubject. 


Sir Alexander Dick communicated to me a very va- 
luable collection of original papers in two large 
Volumes. ‘They relate chiefly to the reign of James. 
Many of them are marked with Archbifhop Spotf{wood’s 
hand ; and it appears from feveral paflages in his hiftory 
that he had perufed them with great attention. 


Mr. Calderwood, an.eminent Prefbyterian Clergyman 
of the laft century, compiled an hiftory of Scotland from 
the beginning of the reign of James V. to the death of 
James VI. in fix large Volumes; wherein he has in- 
ferted many papers of confequence which are no where 

elfe 
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elfe to.be found. A copy of this hiftory, which ftill re- 
maains in manufcript, in the poffeflion of the Church of 
Scotland, was.put into my hands by my worthy friend, 
the Reverend: Mr. George Wifhart, principal Clerk of 
the Church. 


Sir David Dalrymple not only communicated to me: 
the papers which he has collected. relating to Gowrie’s 
confpiracy ;. but by explaining to me his fentiments with. 
regard to that: problematical paffage in the Scotch hiftory,. 


has enabled me to place that tranfaction in a light which. 


difpells much of the darknefs and. confufion in which. 


it has been: hitherto involved.. 


Mr. Goodall, though he knew my fentiments with: 


regard to the conduct and character of Queen Mary: 
to be extremely different from his own, communicated’ 
to mea Volume of manufcripts in his poffeffion, which. 
contains a great number of valuable papers copied from. 
the originals in. the Cottonian Library and Paper Office,. 
by the late Reverend Mr. Crawford, Regius Profeffor of 


Church Hiftory in the univerfity of Edinburgh. I like- 


wife received from him the original Regifter of letters, 


kept by the Regent Lennox during his adminiftration.. 
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I have confulted all thefe papers as far as I thought 


they could be of any ufe towards illuftrating that period 


of which I write the hiftory. With what fuccefs I have 
employed them to confirm what was already known, 
to afcertain what was dubious, or to determine what was 
contraverted, the public muft judge. 


I might eafily have drawn from the different repofi- 
tories to which I had accefs, as many papers as would 


‘have rendered my Appendix equal in fize to the moft 


bulky collection of my predeceffors. But I have fatisfied 
myfelf with publifhing a few of the moft curious 
among: them, to which I found it neceflary to ap- 
peal as vouchers for my own veracity. None of thefe, 


as far as I can recollect, ever appeared in any roniiies 
collection. 


I have added to the Appendix a Critical Differtation 
concerning the murder of King Henry, and the genuinene/s 
of the Queen's letters to Bothwell. The fas and 
obfervations which relate to Mary’s letters, I owe to-my 
friend Mr. John Davidfon, one of the Clerks to the 


Signet, who hath examined this point with his ufual 
acutenefs and induftry. | 


THE 


HISTORY 


OF 


SCOTLAND. 


BOOK I. 


Containing a review of the Scorcu Hi ifory previous to the 
Death of James Vv. 


'T SHE firft ages of the Scotch bitory are dark and fabulous. Boox J. 
Nations, as well as men, arrive at maturity by degrees, — — a 
and the events, which happened during their infancy or ee 
early youth, cannot be recollected, and. deferve not to be remem- 0's? sear 

bered. The grofs ignorance, which anciently covered all the North 

of Europe, the continual migrations of its inhabitants, and the fre- 
quent and deftructive revolutions which thefe occafioned, render 
it impoffible to give any authentic account of the origin of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms now eftablifhed there. Every thing beyond that 

fhort period, to which well attefted annals reach, is obfcure; an im- 
menfe {pace is left for invention to occupy, each nation, with a va- 
nity infeparable from human nature, bath filled that void with 
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Origin of the 


Scots. 


A. D. 8x. 


A.D. v2. 


A. D. 421. 


THE HISTORY 


events calculated to difplay its own antiquity, and luftre. And hif- 
tory, which ought to record truth and to teach wifdom, often fets 
out with retailing fictions and ee cuacicies: 

Tue Scots carry their prétenfions to antiquity as high, as any of 
their neighbours. Relying upon uncertain legends, and the traditions 
of their bards, ftill more uncertain, they reckon up a feries of kings 
feveral ages before the birth of Chrift; and give a particular detail 
of the occurrences, which happened in their reigns. But with re- 
gard to the Scots, as well as the other northern nations, we receive 
the earlieft accounts on which we can depend, not from their own, 
but from the Roman authors. When the Romans, under Agricola, 
firft carried their arms into the. northern parts of Britain, they 
found it poffefled by the Caledonians, a fierce and warlike people ; 
and having repulfed, rather than conquered them, they erected a 
{trong wall between the firths of Forth and Clyde, and there fixed 
the boundaries of their empire. Adrian, on account of the dif- 
ficulty of defending fuch a diftant frontier, contracted the limits of 
the Roman province in Britain, by building a fecond wall, which 
sam between Newvaftle and Carlile, Thé-ambition of fucceeding 
Emperors endeavoured to recover what Adrian had abandoned ; and 
the country between the two Walls was alternately under the domi- 
ion of the Romane, and the Caledonians. About the beginning’ 
of the fifth century, the inroads of the Goths and other Barbarians 
obliged the Romans, in order to defend the centre of their empire, 
to recal thofe legions, which guarded the frontier provinces; and at 
that time they ‘ead all their conquefts. in Britain. 


Tuerr long refidence in the ifland had polifhed, m fome degree, 
the rude inhabitants, and the Britons were indebted to their ‘inter- 
I courfe 
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courfe with the Romans, for the art of writing, and the ufe of Boox I. 
numbers, without which it is impoffible long to preferve the me- “~V~ 
mory of paft events. | 


_ Nortx Brrrain was, by their retreat, left under the dominion 
of the Scots and Picts. The former, who are not mentioned by any 
Roman author, before the end of the fourth century, were pro- 
bably a colony of the Celt or Gauls; their affinity to whom ap- 
pears from their language, their manners, and religious rites ; circum- 
{tances more decifive, with regard to the origin of nations, than ei- 
ther fabulous traditions, or the tales of ill-informed, and credulous 
Annalifts. The Scots, if we may believe the common accounts, 
fettled at firft in Ireland; and, extending themfelves by degrees» 
landed at laft on the coafts oppofite to that ifland, and fixed their 
habitations there. Fierce and blaody wars were, during feveral ages, 
carried on between them and the Piéts. At length, Kenneth II. the A. D, 833. 
fixty-ninth King of the Scots (according to their own fabulous au- 
thors) obtained a complete victory over the Picts, and united under 
one monarchy, the whole country, from the wall of Adrian, to the 
no:thern ocean. And his kingdom became known by its prefent 
name, which it derived from a people who at firft fettled there as 
{trangers, and remained long ob{cure and inconfiderable. 


From this period, the hiftory of Scotland would merit fome Hittory of | 
attention, were it accompanied with any certainty. But as our re- aly ob : 
mote antiquities are involved in the fame darknefs with thofe of ** 
other nations, a calamity peculiar to ourfelves has thrown almoft an 
equal ob{curity over our more recent tranfactions, This was occa- 
fioned by the malicious policy of Edward I. of England. ‘Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, this monarch called in queftion 
B2 the 


Book I. 
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the independency of Scotland; pretending that that kingdom was 
held as a fief of the crown of England, and fubjeéted to all the 
conditions of a feudal tenure. In order to eftablith his claim, he 
feized the public archives, he ranfacked churches and monatteries, 
and getting poffeffion, by force or fraud, of many hiftorical monu- 


ments, that tended to prove the antiquity or freedom of the king- 


dom, he carried fome of them into England, and commanded the 
ref{tto be burned *. An univerfal oblivion of paft tranfactions might 
have been the effect of this fatal event, but fome imperfe@t Chro- 
nicles had efcaped the rage of Edward ; foreign writers had recorded 
fome important facts relating to Scotland ; and the traditions con- 
cerning recent occurrences were frefh and worthy of credit. Thefe 
broken fragments, John de Fordun, who lived in the fourteenth 
century, collected with a pious induftry, and from them picked 
out materials, which he formed into a regular hiftory. His work 
was received by his countrymen with applaufe; and, as no recourfe 
could be had to more ancient records, it fupplied the place of 
the authentic annals of the kingdom. It was copied in many mo- 


‘nafteries, and the thread of the narrative was, by different monks, 


continued thro’ the fubfequent reigns. In the beginning of the 


fixteenth century, John Major and Hector Boethius publithed their 


hiftories of Scotland, the former a fuccin¢ct and dry writer, the latter 
a copious and florid one, and both equally credulous. Not many 
years after, Buchanan undertook the fame work; and if his accu- 
racy and impartiality had been, in any degree, equal to the elegance 
of his tafte, and to the purity and vigour of his ftyle, his hiftory 
might be placed on a level with the moft admired compofitions of 
the ancients. But, inftead of rejecting the improbable tales of 
Chronicle writers, he was at the utmoft pains to adorn them; and 


* Innes, Effay 552. balk 
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hath cloathed with all the beauties and graces of fiction, thofe le- Book I. 
gends, which formerly had only its wildnefs and extravagance. 


Tue hiftory of Scotland may. properly be divided into four pe- ae 
riods. The firft reaches from the origin of the monarchy, to thethe Scotch 
reign of Kenneth II. The fecond, from Kenneth’s conqueft of mae 
the Ficts, to the death of Alexander III. The third extends to 
the death of James V.. The laft, from thence to the acceffion of 


James VI. to the crown of England. 


Tue firft period is the region of pure fable and conjecture, and 
ought to be totally neglected, or be abandoned to the induftry and 
credulity of antiquaries. ‘Truth begins to dawn inthe fecond pe- 
riod, ‘with a light, feeble at firft, but gradually increafing ; and the 
events which then happened, may be flightly touched, but merit 
no particular or laborious enquiry. In the third period, the hiftory 
of Scotland, chiefly by means of records preferved in England, be- 
comes more authentic: not only are events related, but their caufes 
and effects explained; the characters of the actors are difplayed ; 
the manners of the age defcribed; the revolutions in the conftitu- 
tion pointed out: and here every Scotfman fhould begin, not only 
toread, but to ftudy the hiftory of his country. During the fourth. 
period, the affairs of Scotland were fo mingled with thofe of other 
nations, its fituation in the political ftate of Europe was fo import- 
ant, its influence on the operations of the neighbouring kingdoms 
was fo vifible, that its hiftory becomes an object of attention to Fo- 
reigners, and without fome knowledge of the various and extraor- 
dinary revolutions which happened there, they cannot form a juft 
notion either of the moft illuftrious events, or of the character of 
the moft diftinguifhed perfonages in the fixteenth century. 


THE 
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A review of 
the third zra. 


THE HISTORY 


Tue following hiftory is confined to the laft of thefe periods. To 
give a view of the political ftate of the kingdom, during that which 
immediately preceded it, is the defign of this preliminary Book. The 
imperfect knowledge which ftrangers have of the affairs of Scotland, 
and the prejudices Scotfmen themfelves have imbibed with regard 


~ to the various revolutions in the government of their country, ren- 
~ der fuch an introduction equally neceffary to both. | 


Rife of the 
controverfy 
concerning 
the indepen- 
dency of Scot- 
dand. 


Tue period, from the death of Alexander III. to the death of 
James V. contains upwards of two centuries and an half, from the 
year 1286, to the year 1542. 


Ir opens with the famous contrayerfy concerning the indepen- 
dancy of Scotland. Before the union of the two kingdoms, this was 
a queftion of much importance. Ifthe one Crown had been confi- 
dered not as imperial and independant, but as feudatory to the other, 


a treaty of union could not have been concluded on equal terms, and 
every advantage which the dependant kingdom procured, muft have 


been efteemed the conceffion of a Sovereign to his vaffal. Accord- 


ingly, about the beginning of the prefent century, and whilea treaty 
.of union between the two kingdoms was on foot, this controverfy 


was agitated with all the heat, which national animofities naturally 


infpire. What was then a fubject of ferious concern, the union of 
the two kingdoms hath rendered a matter of mere curiofity. But 
though the objects, which at that time warmed and interefted both 


nations exift no longer, a queftion which appeared fo momentous 


to our anceftors, cannot be altogether. indifferent or uninftructive 


fo. ue 


Some of the northern counties of England -were early in the hands 
of the Scotch Kings, who, as far back as the feudal cuftoms can be 
traced, 
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traced, held thefe poffeffions of thie Kings of England, and did ho- Boox I. 

mage to them oh that account. This homage, due only for the ter- —<~~—~ 

ritories which they held in England, was in no wife derogatory from 

their royal dignity. Nothing is more foitable to feudal ideas, than 

that the fame perfon fhould be both a Lord and a Vaflal, indepen- 

dant in ofié capacity, and dependant in another *, The Crown of 

England was without doubt imperial and independant, though the 

Princés who wote it were, fot tnany ages, the vafials of the Kings 

of France ; and, in confequence of their poffeffions in that kingdom, 

bound to pérform all thé fervices, which a feudal Sovereign has a 

title to exaét. The fatne was the condition of the Monarchs of Scot- 

land ; free and independant as Kings, but, as poffeffing Englith ter- 

ritories, vaffals to the King of England. The Englith Monarchs, 

content with their legal and uncontroverted rights, were neither 

capable, nof had any thoughts of ufurping more. England, when 

conquered by the Saxons, being divided by ther into many final 

kingdoms, was in no condition to éxtend its dominion over Scot- 

land, united at that time under one Monarch, And though thefe 

petty principalities were gradually formed into oné kingdom, the 

reigning Princes expofed to continual invafions of the Danes, and 

often fubjected to the yoke of thefe formidable pirates, feldom turned 

their arms towards Scotland, and were utterly incapable of eftablifh- 


* A very fingular proof of this oceur$ in thé French hiftory. Arpin fold the vi- 
comté of the city Bourges to Philip I. who did homage to the Count of Sancerre for 
a part of thefe lands, which held of that Nobleman, A. D. 1100. I believe that no- 
example, of a King’s doing homage to one of his own fubjetts, is to be met with in _ 
the hiftories eitlier of Eagland or Scotland. Philip le Bel abolifhed this practice im 
France, A. D. 1302. Henaut. Abrege Chronol. Somewhat fimilar to: this, is achar- 
ter of the Abbot of Melrofs, A. D. r535, conftituting James V. the Bailiff or Stew- 
ard of that abbey, vefting in him all the powers which pertained to that office,-and 
requiring him to be anwerble to eine Abbot 2 his exercifé of the fame. Archies 
publ. Edin. 
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Boox J.- ing new rights in that country. The firft Kings of the Norman race, 

\SYN~ bufied with introducing their own laws and manners into the king- 
dom which they had conquered, or with maintaining themfelves on — 
the throne which fome of them poffeffed by a very dubious title, were 
as little anxious to acquire new authority, or to form new pretenfions 
in Scotland. An unexpected calamity that befel one of the Scotch Kings 
firft encouraged the Englifh to think of bringing his kingdom under 
dependance. William King of Scotland being taken prifoner at Aln- 
wick, Henry II. as the price of his liberty, not only extorted from 
him an exorbitant ranfom, and a promife to furrender the places of - 
greateft ftrength in his dominions, but compelled him to do homage 
for his whole kingdom. Richard I. a generous Prince, folemnly 
renounced this claim of homage, and abfolved William from the 
hard conditions which Henry had impofed. Upon the death of © 
Alexander III. near a century after, Edward I. availing himfelf of the 
fituation of affairs in Scotland, acquired an influence in that king- 
dom, which no Englifh Monarch before him ever poffeffed, and imi- 
tating the interefted policy of Henry, rather than the magnanimity 
of Richard, revived the claim of fovereignty to which the former had 
pretended. \ 


eee of Marcaret of Norway, Grandaughter of Alexander, and heir to 
liol examined. his Crown, did not long furvive him. The right of fucceffion be- 
longed to the defcendants of David Earl of Huntington, third fon 
of King David I. Among thefe, Robert Bruce, and John Baliol, 
two illuftrious competitors for the Crown, appeared. Bruce was the 
fon of Ifabel Earl David’s fecond daughter; Baliol, the grandfon 
of Margaret the eldeft daughter. According to the rules of fuccef= 
fion which a:e now eftablifhed, the right of Baliol was preferable, 
and notwithftanding Bruce’s plea of being nearer in blood to Earl 
David, Baliol’s claim, as the reprefentative of his mother and grand- 


mother 
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mother would be deemed inconteftable. But, in that age, the or- Boox I. 
der of fucceflion was not afcertained with the fame precifion. The = 
queftion appeared to be no lefs intricate, than it was important. And 
though the prejudices of the people, and perhaps the laws of the 
kingdom, favoured Bruce, each of the rivals was fupported by a pow- 
erful faction.. Arms alone, it was feared, muft terminate a difpute 
too weighty for the laws to decide. But, in order to avoid the mi- 
feries of a civil war, Edward was chofen Umpire, and both parties 
agreed to acquiefce in his decree. This had well nigh proved fatal 
to the independance of Scotland ; and the nation, by its eagernefs to 
guard againft a civil war, was not only expofed to that calamity, but 
almoft fubjected to a foreign yoke. Edward was artful, brave, en- 
terprifing, and commanded a powerful and martial people, at peace 
with the whole world. The anarchy which prevailed in Scotland, 
and the ambition of Competitors ready to facrifice their country in 
order to obtain even a dependant Crown, invited him firft to feize, 
and then to fubject the kingdom. The authority of an umpire, which 
had been unwarily beftowed upon him, and from which the Scots 
dreaded no dangerous confequences, enabled him to execute his 
{chemes with the greater facility. Under pretext of examining the 
queftion with the utmoft folemnity, he fummoned all the Scots Ba- 
rons to Norham, and having gained fome, and intimidated others, 
he prevailed on all who were prefent, not excepting Bruce and Ba- 
liol, the competitors, to acknowledge Scotland a fief of the Englith 
Crown, and to fwear fealty to him as their Sovereign or Liege Lord, 
This ftep led to another ftill more important. As it was vain to pro- 
nounce a fentence which he had not power to execute, Edward de- 
manded poffeffion of the kingdom, that he might be able to deliver 
it to him whofe right fhould be found preferable. And fuch was the 
pufillanimity of the nobles, and the impatient ambition of the com- 
petitors, that both affented to this ftrange demand, and Gilbert de 
Voi. I. C ~ Unmfra- 
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Boox I. Umfraville, Earl of Angus, was the only man, who refufed to fire: 

—y——_ . render the caftles in- his cuftody to the enemy of his country. Ed- 
ward finding Baliol the moft obfequious and the leaft formidable of 
the two competitors, foon after gave judgment in his favour. Ba-. 
liol once more profeffed himfelf the vaffal of England, and fubmitted 
to every condition, which the Sovereign whom he had now acknow- 
ledged was pleafed to prefcribe. 


Epwarp, having thus placed a ereature of his own upon the 
throne of Scotland, and compelled the nobles to reaounce the an- 
_ cient liberties and independance of their country, had reafon to con- 
clude that his dominion was now fully eftablifhed. But he began: 
too foon to affume the mafter; his new vafials, ferce and indepen- 
dant, bore with itnpatience a yoke, to which they were not accuf- 
tomed. Provoked by his haughtinefs, even the paffive fpirit of Ba- 
liol began to mutiny. But Edward, who had no longer ufe for fuch 
a pageant King, forced him to refign the Crown, and openly at- 
tempted to feize it as fallen to himfelf, by the rebellion of his vaffal. 
At that critical period, arofe Sir William Wallace, a hero, to whom 
the fond admiration of his countrymen hath afcribed many fabulous 
acts of prowefs, though his real valour, as well as integrity and wif 
dom, is fuch as needs not the heightenings of fiction. He, almoft 
fingle, ventured to take arms in defence of the kingdom, and his 
boldnefs revived the {pirit of his countrymen. At laft, Robert Bruce, 
the grandfon of him who ftood in competition with Baliol, appeared 
to affert his own rights, and to vindicate the honour of his country. 
The nobles, afhamed of their former bafenefs, and inraged at the 
many indignities offered to the nation, crowded to his ftandard. In 
order to crufh him at once, the Englifh Monarch entered Scotland, 
at the head of a _— army. Many battles were fought, and the 
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Scots, though often vanquifhed, were not fubdued. ‘The ardent Book I. 


zeal with which the nobles contended for the independency of the “~~ 


kingdom, the prudent valour of Bruce, and above all a national en- 


. thufiafm infpired by fuch a caufe, baffled the repeated efforts of Ed- 


ward, and counterbalanced all the advantages which he derived from 
the number, and wealth of his fubjects. And though the war con- 
tinued with little intermiffion upwards of feventy years, Bruce and 


-his pofterity kept poffeffion of the throne of Scotland, and ruled with . 


an authority not inferior to that of its former Monarchs. 


But while the fword, the ultimate judge of all difputes between 
‘contending nations, was employed to terminate this controverfy, nei- 


‘ther Edward nor the Scots feemed to diftruft the juftice of their caufe; — 


and bath appealed to hiftory and records, and from thefe produced, 
in their own favour, fuch evidence as they pretended to be unanfwer- 


able. The letters and memorials addrefled by each party to the Pope, ' 


‘who was then reverenced as the common father, aad often appealed. 
to as the common judge of all Chriftian Princes, are {till extant. The 
fabulous tales of the early Britifh hiftory ; the partial teftimony of ig- 
norant Chroniclers; fuppofititious treaties and charters ; are the prvofs, 
on which Edward founded ‘his title to the fovereignty of Scotland ; 
and the homage, done by the Scotch Monarchs for their lands in 
England, is prepofteroufly fuppofed to imply the fubjection of their 
whole kingdom *. Ill founded, however, .as their right was, the 
Englith did not fail to ‘revive at, in all the fubfequent quarrels between 
the two kingdoms ; while the Scots difclaimed it with the utmoft 
indignation. To this, we muft impute the fierce and implacable ha- 
tred to each other, which long inflamed both. Their national an- 
tipathies: were excited, not-only by the. ufual circumftances of fre- 


* Anderfon’s Hiftorical Effay concerniag the Indepencen:zy, &c. 
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Book I. quent hoftilities, and reciprocal injuries ; but the Englith confidered 
“—v——~ the Scots as vaffals who had prefumed to rebel, and the Scots, in 
their turn, regarded the Englifh, as ufurpers who aimed at enflaving 

their country. 


State ine 4 AT thetime, when Robert Bruce began his reign in Scotland, the fame 
kingdom form of government was eftablifhed in all the kingdoms of Europe. 
aa * Andthe furprifing fimilarity,in their conftitution and laws, demonttrates 
a that the nations which overturned the Roman empire, and erected 
thefe kingdoms, though divided into different tribes, and diftinguithed 
by different names, were originally the fame people. When we take 
a view of the feudal fyftem of laws and policy, that ftupendous and 
fingular fabric erected by them ; the firft object that ftrikes us is the 
King. And when we are told that he is the fole proprietor of all 
the lands within his dominions, that all his fubjects derive their pof- 
feffions from him, and in return confecrate their lives to his fervice ; 
when we hear that all marks of diftin¢tion, and titles of dignity, flow 
from him as the only fountain of honour; when we behold the moft 
potent Peers, on their bended knees, and with folded hands, {wear- 
ing fealty at his feet, and acknowledging him to be their Sovereign, 
and their Liege Lord; we are apt to pronounce him a powerful, nay 
an abfolute Monarch. Noconclufion, however, would be more rath, 
or worfe founded. The genius of the feudal government was purely 
ariftocratical. With all the enfigns of royalty, and with many ap- 
pearances of defpotic power, a feudal King was the moft limited of 


all Princes. 


Crigin re Berore they fallied out of their own habitations to conquer the 
essence world, many of the northern nations feem not to have been fubject 
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to the government of kings *; and even where monarchical govern- Book I. 
ment was eftablifhed, the prince poffeffed but little authority. A‘ 
general rather than a king, his military command was extenfive, 
his civil jurifdiction almoft nothing ++. The army which he led 
was not compofed of foldiers, who could be compelled to ferve, 
but of fuch as voluntarily followed his ftandard ¢. Thefe con- 
quered not for their leader, but for themfe'ves ; and being-free in 
their own country, renounced not their liberty when they acquired 
new fettlements. They did not exterminate the ancient inhabitants 
of the countries, which they fubdued, but feizing the g:eater part 
of their lands, they took their perfons under protection. And the 
difficulty of maintaining a new conqueft, as well as the danger of 
being attacked by new invaders, rendering it neceflary to be always 
in a pofture of defence, the form of government which they efta- 
blithed, was altogether military, and nearly refembled that to which 
they had been accuftomed in their native country. Their general 
Rill continuing to be the head of the colony, part of the conquered 
lands were allotted to him ; the remainder, under the name of bene- 
fia or fiefs, was divided amongft his principal officers. As the com- 
mon fafety required that thefe officers fhould, upon all occafions, be 
ready to appear in arms, for the common defence, and fhould con- 
tinue obedient to their general, they bound themfelves to take the 
field, when called, and to ferve him with a number of men, in 
proportion to the extent of their territory. Thefe great officers, 
again, parcelled out their lands among their followers, and annexed 
the fame condition to the grant. A feudal kingdom was properly 
the encampment of a great army; military ideas predominated, 
military fubordination was eftablifhed, and the poffeffion of land was 
the pay which foldiers received for their perfonal fervice. In con- 


: Caf, lib. Vi, Co 23: t Tacit. de Mor. Germ. c 7 It. ft Cef ibid. 
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fequence of thefe notions, the poffeffion of land was granted dur- 
ing pleafure only, and kings were elective. In other words, an 
officer difagreeable to his general was deprived of his pay, and 
the perfon who was moft capable of conducting an army, was cho- 
fentocommand it. Such were the firft rudiments, or infancy of 
feudal government. 


Bur long before the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
feudal fyftem had undergone many changes, of which the follow- 
ing’ were the moft confiderable. Kings formerly elective, were 
then hereditary; and fiefs granted at firft during pleafure, de-_ 
fcended from father to fon, and were become perpetual. Thefe 
changes, not lefs advantageous to the nobles, than to the prince, 
made no alteration in the ariftocratical {pirit of the feudal confti- 
tution. The king, who ata diftance, feemed to be invefted with 
majefty and power, appears, on a nearer view, to poffefs none of 
thefe advantages, which beftow on monarchs their grandeur and 
authority. His revenues were fcanty ; he had not a ftanding army ; 
and he enjoyed no proper jurifdiction. 


AT a time when pomp and fplendor were unknown, even in 
the palaces of kings; when the officers of the crown received 
little falary befides the fees and perquifites of their office; when 
embatiies to foreign courts were rare; when armies were com- 
pofed of foldiers who ferved without pay; it was not neceffary that _ 
aking fhould pofiefs a great revenue; nor did the condition of Eu- 
rope, in thofe ages, allow its princes to be opulent. Commerce 
made little progrefs in the kingdoms, where the feudal government 
was eftablifhed. ‘Inftitutions, which had no other object but to 
infpire a martial fpirit, to train men to be foldiers, and to make 
arms the only horiourable profeffion, naturally difcouraged the 
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commercial arts: The revenues, arifing fromthe taxes impofed on Boox I. 
the different branches of commeice, were by confequence inconfi- 
derable, and the prince's treafury received little fupply from a fource, 
which, among a trading people, flows with fuch abundance, and 
is almoft inexhauftible. A fixed tax was not levied even on land; 
fuch a burthen would have appeared intolerable to men who re- 
ceived their eftates, as the reward of their valour, and who con- 
fidered their fervice in the field asa ful retribution for what they 
poflefied. The king’s deme/nes, or the portion of land which he 
{till retained in his own hands unalienated, furnifhed fubfiftence 
to his court, and defrayed the ordinary expence of government *. 
The only ftated taxes which the feudal law obliged vaffals to pay 
to the king, or to thofe of whom they held their lands, were three ; 
one when his eldeft fon was made a knight; another when bis eldeft 
daughter was married ; and a third tn order to ranfom him if he fhould 
happen to be taken prifoner. Befides thefe, the king received the 
feudal cafualties of the ward, marriage, &c. of his own vaffals, 
And, on fome extraordinary occafions, his fubje¢ts granted hina 
an aid, which they diftinguifhed by the name of a benevolence, in 
order to declare that he received it not in confequence of any right, 
but as a voluntary gift, flowing from their good-will ft. All thefe 
added together, produced a revenue, fcanty and precarious, which 
far from enabling the king to attempt any thing that could excite 
the jealoufy or fear of the nobles, kept him in continual indigence, 
anxiety, and dependance. 


Nor could the king fupply the defect of his revenues, by the They had no 
terror of his arms. Mercenary troops, and ftanding armies were 1270'"8 * 
unknown as long as the feudal government fubfifted in vigour. 

* Craig. de Feud. lib. 1. Dieg: 14. Du Cange Gloff. voc. Dominicum, 

| t Du Cange voc. Auxilium. 
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1+ Europe was peopled with foldiers. The vaffals of the king, and 
—~ the fub-vaffals of the barons were all obliged to carry arms. And 
while the poverty of princes prevented them from fortifying their 
frontier towns, while a campaign continued but a few weeks, and 
while a fierce and impetuous courage was impatient to bring every 
quarrel to the decifion of a battle, an army, without pay, and with 
little difcipline, was fufficient for all the purpofes both of the 
fecurity and of the glory of a nation. Such an army, however, 
far from being an engine at the king’s difpofal, was often no lefs 
formidable to him, than to his enemies. The more warlike any 
people were, the more independant they became; and the fame 
perfons being both foldiers and fubjects, civil privileges and immu- 
nities were the confequence of their victories, and the ¢ reward of their 
martial exploits. Conquerors, whom mercenary armies, under our 
prefent forms of government, often render the tyrants of their own 
people, as wellas the fcou:ges of mankind, were commonly, under the 
feudal conftitution, the moft indulgent ofall princes to their fubjects, 
becaufe they ftood moft in need of their affiftance. A prince, whom 
even war and victories did not render the matter of ‘his own army, 
poffeffed no fhadow of military power during times of peace. His 
difbanded foldiers mingled with his other fubjects ; ngea fingle man 
received pay from him; many ages elapfed even before a guard 
was appointed to defend his perfon; and deftitute of that great in- 
ftrument of dominion a ftanding army, the authority of the king 
continued always feeble, and was often contemptible. ~ 


Nor were thefe the only circumftances, which contributed to- 
wards depreffing the regal power. By the feudal fyitem, the king’s 
judicial authority was extremely circumfcribed. At firft, princes 
{cem to have been the fupreme judges of their people, and, in per- 
fon, heard and determined all controverfies among them. The mul- 
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tiplicity of caufes foon made it neceflary to appoint judges, who, Boox I. 
in the king’s name, decided matters, that belonged to the royal “~*~ 
jurifdiction. But the Barbarians, who overran Europe, having 
deftroyed moft of the great cities, and the countries which they 
feized being cantoned out among powerful barons, who were 
blindly followed by numerous vaflals, whom, in return, they 
were bound to protect from every injury; the adminiftration of 
juftice was greatly interrupted, and the execution of any legal 
fentence became almoft impracticable. Theft, rapine, murder, and 
diforder of all kinds prevailed in every kingdom of Europe, to a 
degree almoft incredible, and {carce compatible with the fubfiftence 
of civil fociety. Every offender fheltered himfelf under the pro- 
tection of fome powerful chieftain, who fcreened him from the 
purfuits of juftice. To apprehend, and to punith a criminal, of- 
ten required the union and effort of half a kingdom *. In order 


* A remarkable inftance of this occurs in the following hiftory, fo late as the 
year 1561. Mary, having appointed a court of juftice to be held on the borders, 
the inhabitants of no lefs than eleven counties were fummoned to guard the per- 
fon, who was to act as judge, and to enable him to enforce his decifions. The 
words of a proclamation, which afford fuch a convincing proof of the feeblenefs of 
the feudal government, deferve our notice.‘ And becaufe it is neceflary for the ex- 
ecution of her Hivhnefs’ commandments, and fervice, that her juftice be well accom- 
panied, and her authority fufficiently fortified, by the concurrence of a good power 
of her faithful fubje¢ts —Therefore commands and charges all and fundry Earls, 
Lords, Barons, Freeholders, Landed-men, and other Gentlemen, dwelling within the 
{aid counties, that they, and every one of them, with their kin, friends, fervants, and 
houfhold men, well bodin in feir of war in the moft fubftantious manner, [i e. 
compleatly armed and provided,] and with twenty days victuals, to meet and to pafs 
forward with him to the borrough of Jedburgh, and there to remain during the 
fnid fpace of twenty days, and to receive fuch direction and commands, as fhall be 
given by him to them in our Sovereign Lady’s name, for quietnefs of the country ; 
and to put the fame in execution under the pain of lofing their life, lands, and 
goods.” Keith's Hilt. of Scotland, 198. 
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to remedy thefe evils, many perfons of diftinction were entrufted — 


with the adminiftration of juftice within their own territories. 
But what we may prefume was, at firft, only a temporary grant, 
or a perfonal privilege, the incroaching fpirit of the nobles foon con- 
verted into a right, and rendered hereditary. The lands of fome 
were erected into Baronzes, thofe of others into Regalities. The 
jurifdiction of the former was extenfive, that of the latter, as the 
name implies, royal, and almoft unbounded. All caufes, whether 
civil or criminal, were tried by judges, whom the lord of the re- 
gality appointed ; and if the king’s courts called any perfon within 
his territory before them, the lord of regality might put a ftop to 
their proceedings, and by the privilege of repledgimg, remove the 
caufe to his own court, and even punifh his vaffal, if he fubmitted 
to a foreign jurifdiction *. Thus almoft every queftion, in which 
any perfon, who refided on the lands of the nobles, was interefted, 
being determined by judges appointed by the nobles themfelves, 
their vaffals were fcarce fenfible of being, in any degree, fubject 
to the crown. A feudal kingdom was fplit into many {mall prin- 
cipalities, almoft independent, and held together by a feeble and com- 


monly an imperceptible bond of union. And the king was not on- 
ly ftripped of the authority annexed to the perfon of a fupreme © 


judge, but his revenue fuffered no {mall diminution, by the lofs 
of thofe pecuniary emoluments, which were, in that age, due to 
the perfon who adminiftred juftice. 


In the fame proportion that the king funk in power, the nobles 
rofe towards independence. Not fatisfied with having obtained a 
hereditary right to their fiefs, which they formerly held during plea- 


* Craig, lib. iii, Dieg. 7. 
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| fure, their ambition aimed at fomething bolder, and by introducing Boox I. 


entails, endeavoured, as far as human ingenuity and invention can 
reach that end, to render their poffeffions unalienable and ever- 
lating. As they had full power to add to the inheritance tran{mit- 
ted to them from their anceftors, but none to diminifh it; time 
alone, by means of marriages, legacies, and other accidents, brought 
continual acceffions of wealth, and of dignity; a great family, like 
ariver, became confiderable from the length of its courfe, and as 
it rolled on, new honours and new property flowed fuccefflively 
into it. Whatever influence is derived from titles of honour, the 
feudal nobles, likewife, poflefled in an ample manner. Thefe 
marks of diftinction are, in their own nature, either official or per- 
fonal, and being annexed to a particular charge, or beftowed by 
the admiration of mankind upon illuftrious charaéters, ought to be 
appropriated to thefe. But the fon, however unworthy, could not 
bear to be ftripped of that appellation, by which his father had 
been diftinguifhed. His prefumption claimed, what his virtue did 
not merit ; titles of honour became hereditary, and added new luftre 
to nobles already in poffeflion of too much power. Something more 
audacious, and more extravagant {till remained. ‘The fupreme di- 
rection of all affairs, both civil and military, being committed to the 
great officers of the crown, the fame and fafety of Princes, as well 
as of their people, depended upon the fidelity and abilities of thefe 
officers. But fuch was the prepofterous ambition of the nobles, and 
fo fuccefsful even their wildeft attempts to aggrandize themfelves, 
that in all the kingdoms where the feudal inftitutions prevailed, 
mott of thefe offices were annexed to great families, and Held, like 
fiefs, by hereditary right. A perfon, whofe undutiful behaviour 
rendered him odious to his Prince, or whofe incapacity expofed him 
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Book J. tothe contempt of the people, often held a place of power and truft, 

——~ —~ of the greate{t importance to both. In Scotland, the offices of Lord 
Juftice General, Great Chamberlain, High Steward, High Conftable, 
Earl Marfhal, and High Admiral, were all hereditary; and in ma- 
ny counties, the office of Sheriff was held in the fame manner. 


Nos es, whofe property was fo extenfive, and whofe power fo 
great, could not fail of being turbulent and formidable. Nor did 
they want inftruments for executing their boldeft defigns. That 
portion of their lands, which they parcelled out among their fol- 
lowers, fupplied them with a numerous band of faithful and de- 
termined vaffals; while that, which they retained in their own 
hands, enabled them to live with a princely fplendour. The great 
hall of an ambitious baron was often more crowded than the court 
of his Sovereign. The ftrong caftles, in which they refided, af- 
forded a fecure retreat to the difcontented and feditious. A great 
part of their revenue was {pent upon multitudes of indigent, but 
bold retainers. And if at any time they left their retreat, to ap- 
pear in the court of their fovereign, they were accompanied, even 
in times of peace, with a vaft train of armed followers. The ufual 
retinue of William the Sixth Earl of Douglas confifted of 2000 
horfe. ‘Thofe of the other nobles were magnificent and formidable 
in proportion. Impatient of fubordination, and forgetting their pro- 
per rank, thefe potent-and haughty Barons were the rivals, rather 
than the fubjects of their Prince. They often defpifed his orders, 
infulted his perfon, and wrefted from him his crown. And the 
hiftory of Europe, during feveral ages, contains little elfe, but the 
account of the wars and revolutions, occafioned by their exorbitant 
ambition, ; 
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But, if the authority of the Barons far exceeded its proper Boox I. 


bounds in the other nations of Europe, we may affirm that the -~~—~ 
: é _ Their power 
ballance which ought to be preferved between a King and hisgreater in 
ee : . scotland than 
nobles was intirely loft in Scotland. The Scotch nobles enjoyed, inin any other 
common with thofe of other nations, all the means for extending Kingdom. 
their authority which arife from the ariftocratical genius of the 
feudal government. Befides thefe, they poffeffed advantages pe- 
culiar to themfelves ; the accidental fources of their power were 
confiderable; and fingular circumftances concurred with the fpirit 
of the conftitution to aggrandife them. To enumerate the moft The particu- 
lar caufes of 


remarkable of thefe, will ferve both to explain the political ftate of this. 
the kingdom, and to illuftrate many important occurrences, in the 


period now under our review. 


I. Tue nature of their country was one caufe of the power and The nature of 
independance of the Scotch nobles. Level and open countries are saa 
formed for fervitude. The authority of the fupreme magiftrate 
reaches with eafe to the moft diftant corners, and when nature has 
erected no barrier, and affords no retreat, the guilty or obnoxious 
are foon detected, and punifhed. Mountains, and fens, and rivers 
fet bounds to defpotic power, and amid{ft thefe, is the natural feat 
of freedom and independance. In fuch places, did the Scotch 
nobles ufually fix their refidence. By retiring to his own cattle, 

a mutinous Baron could defy the power of his Sovereign; it being 
impracticable to lead an army, thro’ a barren country, to places, 
almoft inacceffible to a fingle man. The fame caufes, which checked 
the progrefs of the Roman arms, and rendered all the efforts of 
Edward I. abortive, often protected the Scotch nobles, from the 


vengeance of their Prince ; and they owed their petfonal indepen- 
dance, 
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Boox I. dance, to thofe very mountains and marfhes, which faved their 
wVv™ country from being conquered. 


The {mall 
number of 
great cities: 


II. THe want of great cities in Scotland contributed not alittle 
to increafe the power of the nobles, and to weaken that of the 
Prince. Where-ever numbers of men affemble together, order muft 
be eftablifhed, and a regular form of government inftituted, the 
authority of the magiftrate muft be recognized, and his decifions 
meet with prompt and full obedience. Laws and fubordination 
take rife in cities; and where there are few cities as in Poland, or 
none asin Tartary, there are few or no traces of any fort of police. 
But under the feudal governments, commerce, the chief means of 
affembling mankind, was neglected ; the nobles, in order to ftrength- 
en their influence over their vaffals, refided among them, and fel- 
dom appeared at court, where they found a fuperior, or dwelt in 
cities, where they met with equals. In Scotland, the rich coun- 
ties in the fouth lying open to the Englifh, no town fituated there 
could rife to be great or populous amidft continual inroads and 
alarms; the refidence of our monarchs was not fixed to any parti- 
cular place; many parts of the country were barren and unculti- 
vated; and in confequence of thefe peculiar circumftances, added to 
the general caufes flowing from the nature of the feudal inftitutions, 


‘the towns in Scotland were extremely few, and very inconfiderable. 


The vaffals of every Baron occupied a diftinct portion of the king- 
dom, and unmingled with others, formed a feparate and almoft 
independent fociety. Inftead of giving atd towards reducing to 
obedience their feditious Chieftain, or any whom he took under his 
protection, they were all in arms for his defence, and obftructed the 
operations of juftice to the utmoft. The prince was obliged to 
connive at criminals, whom he could not reach; the nobles, con- 
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{cious of this advantage, were not afraid to offend; and the difficul- Boox I. 
ty of punifhing almoft enfured them of impunity. ne ae 


III. Tue divifion of the country into clans had no {mall effect The infitu- 
in rendering the nobles confiderable. The nations, which over- eens 
ran Europe, were originally divided into many {mall tribes ; and when 
‘they came to parcel out the lands which they had conquered, it 
was natural for every chieftain to beftow a portion, in the firft 
place, upon thofe of his own tribe or family. Thefe all held 
their lands of him ; and as the fafety of each individual depended on 
the general union, thefe {mall focieties clung together, and were 
diftinguifhed by fome common appellation, either patronymical, or 
local, long before the introduction of firnames, or enfigns armorial. 
But when thefe became common, the defcendants and relations of 
every Chieftain affumed the fame name and arms with him; other 
vaffals were proud to imitate their example, and by degrees they 
were communicated to all thofe who held of the fame fuperior. 
Thus clanfhips were formed; and in a generation or two, that 
confanguinity which was, at firft, in a great meafure, imaginary, 
was believed to be real. An artificial union was converted into a 
natural one; men willingly followed a leader, whom they regarded 
both as the fuperior of their lands, and the chief of their blood, 
and ferved him not only with the fidelity of vaffals, but with the 
affection of friends. In the other feudal kingdoms, we may ob- 
ferve fuch unions as we have defcribed, imperfeCtly formed; but in 
Scotland, whether they were the production of chance, or the ef- 
fect of policy, or introduced by the Irifh colony above-mentioned, 
and ftrengthened by carefully preferving their genealogies both ge- 
nuine and fabulous, clanfhips were univerfal. Such a confederacy 
might be overcome, it could not be broken; and no change of man- 


ners, 
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Boox I. ners, or of government, has been able, in fome parts of the king- 
WY dom, to diffolve affociations which are founded upon prejudices fo 


The {mall 


number of the 


nobles. 


natural to the human mind. How formidable were nobles at the 
head of followers, who, counting that caufe juft and honourable 
which their Chief approved, were ever ready to take the field at 
his command, and to facrifice their lives in defence of his perfon, 
or of his fame? Againft fuch men, a King contended with great 
difadvantage, and that cold fervice, which money purchafes, or au- 
thority extorts, was not an equal match for their ardor and zeal. 


IV. Tue fmallnefs of their number may be mentioned among 
the caufes of the grandeur of the Scotch nobles. Our annals reach 
not back to the firft divifion of property in the kingdom; but fo 
far as we can trace the matter, the original poffleffions of the nobles 
feem to have been extenfive. The ancient Thanes were the 
equals and the rivals of their prince. Many of the Earls and 
Barons, who fucceeded them, were mafters of territories no lefs 
ample. France and England, countries wide and fertile, afforded 
fettlements to a numerous and powerful nobility. Scotland, a 
kingdom neither extenfive nor rich, could not contain many fuch 
overgrown proprietors. But the power of an ariftocracy always 
diminifhes, in proportion to the increafe of its numbers; feeble if di- 
vided among a multitude ; irrefiftible if centered in a few. When 
nobles are numerous, their operations nearly refemble thofe of the 
people, they are roufed by what they feel only, not by what they 
apprehend ; and fubmit to many arbitrary and oppreffive acts, be- 
fore they take arms again{t their Sovereign. A {mall body, on the 
contrary, is more fenfible, and more impatient; quick in difcern- 
ing, and prompt in repelling danger; all its motions are as fudden, 
as thofe of the other are flow. Hence proceeded the extreme jea- 

| loufy, 
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loufy, with which the Scotch nobles obferved their monarchs, and Boox J, 

the fiercenefs with which they oppofed their incroachments. Even “~~—~ 
_ the virtue of a Prince did not render them lefs vigilant, or lefs eager 

to defend their rights; and Robert Bruce, notwithftanding the 

fplendor of his victories, and the glory of his name, was upon the 

point of experiencing the vigour of their refiftance, no lefs than his 

unpopular defcendent James III. Befides this, the near alliance of 

the great families, by frequent intermarriages, was the natural con- 

fequence of their {mall number. -And as confanguinity was, in 

thofe ages, a powerful bond of union, all the kindred of a nobleman 

interefted themfelves in his quarrel, as a common caufe, and every 

conteft the king had, though with a fingle Baron, foon drew upon 

him the arms of a whole confederacy. 


V. Tuose natural connexions both with their equals, and with Their teagues 
their inferiors, the Scotch nobles ftrengthened by a device, which 274 combina 
if not peculiar to themfelves, was at leaft more frequent among them, 
than in any other nation. Even in times of profound peace, they 
formed affociations, which when made with their equals, were called 
leagues of mutual defence; and when with their inferiors, bonds of 
manrent. By the former, the contracting parties bound themfelves 
mutually to affift each other, in all caufes, and againftall perfons. By 
the latter, protection was ftipulated on the one hand, and fidelity 
and perfonal fervice promifed on the other *. Self-prefervation, it 
is probable, forced men at firft into thefe confederacies, and while 
diforder and rapine were univerfal, while government was unfettled, 
and the authority of laws little known or regarded, near neigh- 
bours found it neceffary to unite in this manner for their fecurity, 


* AG, 30. Parl. 1424. A&. 43. P.1555._ 
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and the weak were obliged to court the patronage of the ft-ong, 
By degrees, thefe aflociations became fo many alliances offenfive and 
defenfive againft the throne ; and as their obligation was held to be 
more facred than any tie whatever, they gave much umbrage to 
our Kings, and contributed not a little to the power and independ- 
ence of the nobility. Inthe reign of James II., William the eighth 
Earl of Douglas entered into a league of this kind with the Earls 
of Crawfurd, Rofs, Murray, Ormond, the Lords Hamilton, Bal- 
veny, &c. and fo formidable was this combination to the King, that 
he ftabbed Douglas with his own hand, in order to diffolve it. 


VI. Tue frequent wars between England and Scotland proved 
another caufe of augmenting the power of the nobles. Nature 
has placed no barrier between the two kingdoms; a river, almoft 
every where fordable, divides them towards the eaft; on the weft 
they are feparated by an imaginary line. The fmall revenues of 
our Kings prevented them from fortifying, or placing garrifons in 
the towns on the frontier; nor would the jealoufy of their fubjeéts 
have permitted fuch a method of defence. The Barons, whofe 
eftates lay near the borders, confidered themfelves as bound in ho- 
nour and intereft to repel the enemy. The wardenfkips of the dif- 
ferent marches, offices of great truft and dignity, were always be- 


_f{towedon them. This gained them the leading of the warlike 


counties in the fouth ; and their vaffals, living in a ftate of perpetual 
hoftility, or enjoying at beft an infecure peace, became more. in- 
ured to war than even the reft of their countrymen, and more wil- 
ling to accompany their chieftain in his moft hardy and dangerous 
enterprizes. It was the valour, no lefs than the number of their 
followers, that rendered the Douglafes great. The nobles in the 
northern and midland counties were often dutiful and obfequious to. 

the 
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the crown, but our monarchs always found it impracticable to fub- Book I. 
due the mutinous and ungovernable fpirit of the borderers. In all aia aad 
our domeftic quarrels, thofe, who could draw to their fide the 
inhabitants of the fouthern counties, were fure of victory; and con- 

fcious of this advantage, the Lords who poffeffed authority there, 

were apt-to forget the duty which they owed their Sovereign, and to 

afpire beyond the rank of fubjects. 


VII. Tue calamities which befel our Kings contributed more than The frequent 
any other caufe to diminifh the royal authority. Never was any race are 
of monarchs fo unfortunate as the Scotch. Of fix fucceffive Princes, ie 
from Robert III. to James VI., not one died a natural death ; and 
the minorities, during that time, were longer, and more frequent, 
than ever happened in any other kingdom. From Robert Bruce 
to James VI. we reckon ten princes; and feven of thefe were cal- 
led to the throne, while they were minors, and almoft infants. Even 
the moft regular and beft eftablifhed governments feel fenfibly the 
pernicious effects of a minority, and either become languid and in- 
active, or are thrown into violent and unnatural convulfions. But, 
under the imperfect and ill adjufted fyftem of government in Scot- 
land, thefe effects were {till more fatal; and the fierce and muti- 
nous fpirit of the nobles, unreftrained by the authority of a King, 

{corned all fubjection to the delegated jurifdiction of a regent, or 
to the feeble commands of a minor. The royal authority was 
circumf{cribed within narrower limits than ever; the prerogatives of 
the crown, naturally inconfiderable, were reduced almoft to no- 
thing ; and the ariftocratical power gradually rofe upon the ruins — 
of the monarchical.- Left the perfonal power of a regent fhould 
enable him to act with too much vigour, the authority, annexed 
to that oflice, was fometimes rendered inconfiderable, by being 
E 2 divided ; 
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Book I. divided; or if fingle regent was chofen, the greater nobles, and 
“v= the heads of the more illuftrious families, were feldom raifed to 
that dignity. It was often conferred upon men, who poffeffed little 
influence, and excited no jealoufy. They, confcious of their own 
weaknets, were obliged to overlook fome irregularities, and to per- 
mit others; and in order to fupport their authority, which was de- 
{titute of real ftrength, they endeavoured to gain the moft power- 
ful and active Barons, by granting them pofieffions and immunities, 
which raifed them to ftill greater power. When the King him- 
felf came to aflume the reins of government, he found his reve- 
nues watted or alienated, the crown lands feized or given away, 
and the nobles fo accuftomed to independence, that after the 
ftruggles of a whole reign, he was feldom able to reduce them to 
the fame ftate, in which they had been at the beginning of his mi- 
Review of the nority, or to wreft from them what they had ufurped during that | 
events favour- time, Ifwe take a view of what happened to each of our Kings, who 


able to the 
Bobi during was fo unfortunate as to be placed in this fituation, the truth and im- 
each minori- 


ty: portance of this obfervation will fully appear. 
| ee Tue minority of David II. the fon of Robert Bruce, was dif- 


turbed by the pretenfions of Edward Baliol, who, relying on the 
aid of England, and on the fupport of fome difaffected nobles 
among the Scots, invaded the kingdom. The fuccefs which at 
firft attended his arms, obliged the young King to retire to France ; 
and Baliol took poffeffion of the throne. A fmall body of the 
nobles, however, continuing faithful to their exiled Prince, drove 
Baliol out of Scotland; and after an abfence of nine years, David 
returned from France, and took the government of the kingdom 
into his own hands. But nobles, who were thus wafting their 
blood and treafure in defence of the crown, had a right to the un- 
difturbed: 
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difturbed poffeffion of their ancient privileges, and even fome title Boox I. 
to arrogate new ones. It feems to have been a maxim, in that age, “~~ 
that every leader might claim as his own, the territory which his 

fword had won from the enemy. Great acquifitions were gained 

by the nobles in that way ; and to thefe the gratitude and liberality 

of David added, by diftributing, among fuch as adhered to him, 

the vaft poffeffions which fell to the crown by the forfeiture of his 

enemies. ‘The family of Douglas, which began to rife above the 

other nobles, in the reign of his father, augmented both its power 

and its property, during his minority. 


James I. was feized by the Englifh, durmg the continuance of ie b 
a truce, and ungeneroufly detained a prifoner, almoft nineteen 
years. During that period, the kingdom was governed, firft by 
his uncle Robert Duke of Albany, and then, by Murdo his fon. 
Both thefe noblemen afpired to the crown, and their unnatural am- 
bition, if we may believe moft of our hiftorians, not only cut fhort 
the days of Prince David, the King’s elder brother, but prolonged 
the captivity of James. They flattered themfelves, that they might 
ftep with lefs oppofition into a throne, when almoft vacant; and 
dreading the King’s return, as the extinétion of their authority, 
and the end of their hopes, they carried on the negociations for 
obtaining his liberty, with extreme remiffnefs. At the fame time, . 
they neglected nothing that could either footh or bribe the nobles. 
to approve their fcheme. They flackened the reins of government ;. 
they allowed the prerogative to be encroached upon ; they fuffered 
the moft irregular acts of power, and even wanton inftances of op- 
preffion, to pafs with impunity; they dealt out the patrimony of 
the crown among thofe whofe enmity they dreaded, or whofe fa- 
vour they had gained; and reduced the royal authority, to. a ftate: 


of 
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Book I. of imbecillity, from which fucceeding monarchs laboured in vain 
“—Y—~" to raife it 


1437. 
james IT. 


1465. 
James III. 


Durinc the minority of James II., the adminiftration of affairs 
and the cuftody of the King’s perfon were committed to Sir Wil- 
liam Crighton, and Sir Alexander Livingfton: Jealoufy and dif- 
cord were the effects of their conjunct authority, and each of them, 
in order te’ ftrengthen himfelf, beftowed new power and privileges 
upon the great men, whofe aid he courted. While the young 
Earl of Douglas, encouraged by their divifions, erected a fort of 
independent principality within the kingdom ; and forbidding his 
vaflals to acknowledge any authority but his own, he created Knights, 
appointed a privy council, named officers civil and military, affumed 
every enfign of royalty, but the title of King, and appeared in pub- 
lic with a magnificence more than royal. 


E1cur perfons were chofen to govern the kingdom, during the 
minority of James III. Lord Boyd, however, by feizing the per- 
fon of the young King, and by the afcendant which he acquired 
over him, foon engrofled the whole authority. He formed the am- 
bitious project of raifing his family to the fame pitch of power and 
grandeur with thofe of the prime nobility; and he effected it. 
While intent on this, he relaxed the vigour of government, and the 
nobles became accuftomed, once more, to anarchy and indepen- 
dance. The power, which Boyd had been at fo much pains to ac- 
quire, was of no long continuance, and the fall of his family, 
according to the fate of favourites, was fudden and deftructive ; 
but upon its ruins, the family of Hamilton rofe, which foon at- — 
tained the higheft rank in the kingdom. 


AS 
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As the minority of James V. was longer, it was likewife more Boox I. 
turbulent than thofe of the preceding Kings. And the contending ae aa 
nobles, encouraged or protected either by the King of France, or 
of England, formed themfelves into more regular factions, and dif- 
regarded more than ever the reftraints of order and authority, The 
French had the advantage of feeing one, devoted to their intereft, 
raifed to be regent. This was the Duke of Albany, a native of 
France, and a grandfon of James II. But Alexander Lord Home, 
the moft eminent of all the Scotch peers, who furvived the fatal 
battle of Flowden, thwarted all his meafures, during the firft years 
of his adminiftration; and the intrigues of the Queen Dowager, 
fitter of Henry VIII. rendered the latter part of it no lefs feeble. 
Though fupported by French auxiliaries, the nobles defpifed his 
authority, and regardlefs either of his threats, or his intreaties, pes 
remptorily refufed, two feveral times, to enter England, to the bor- 
ders of which kingdom he had led them. Provoked by thefe re- 
- peated inftances of contempt, the regent abandoned his troublefome 
ftation, and retiring to France, preferred the tranquillity of a pri- 
vate life, to an office deftitute of real authority. Upon his retreat, 
Douglas Earl of Angus became matter of the King’s perfon, and 
governed the kingdom in his name. Many efforts were made to 
deprive him of his ufurped authority. But the numerous vaffals and 
friends of his family adhered to- him, becaufe he divided with 
them the power and emoluments of his office; the people reve- 
renced and loved the name of Douglas; without the title of re- 
gent, he exercifed a fuller and more abfolute authority than any 
who had enjoyed that dignity; and the ancient, but dangerous 
pre-eminence of the Douglafes, feemed to be reftored. 


To 
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Book I. To thefe, and to many other caufes, omitted or unobferved by 
“YY us, did the Scotch nobility owe that exorbitant and uncommon 
power, of which inftances occur, fo frequently, in our hiftory. 
Nothing, however, demonftrates fo fully the extent of their power, 
as the length of its duration. Many years after the declenfion of the 
feudal fy{tem in the other kingdoms of Europe, and when the arms 
or policy of Princes had, every where, fhaken, or laid it in ruins, 
the foundations of that ancient fabric remained firm and untouched. 
in Scotland. 


The power of 'T'r#e powers, which the feudal inftitutions vefted in the nobles, 
ee foon became intolerable to all the Princes of Europe, who longed 
puoleravle © tg poffefs fomething more than a nominal and precarious authority, 
Their impatience to obtain this, precipitated Henry III. of England, 
Edward II. and fome other weak Princes, into rafh and premature 
attempts againft the privileges of the Barons, in which they were 
difappointed, of perifhed. Princes, of greater abilities, were con- 

tent to mitigate evils which they could not cure; they fought oc- 

cupation for the turbulent fpirit of their nobles, in frequent wars ; 

and allowed their fierce courage to evaporate in foreign expeditions, 
which, if they brought no other advantage, fecured at leaft do- 

meftic tranquillity. But, time and accidents ripened the feudal g0- 
The attempts vernments for deftruction. Towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
Be a a tury, and beginning of the fixteenth, all the Princes of Europe at- 
ati ee ., tacked, as if by concert, the power of their nobles. Men of ge- 
England. ins then undertook with fuccefs, what their unfkilful predeceffors 
had attempted in vain. Lewis XI. of France, the moft profound 
and the moft adventrous genius of that age, began, and in a fingle. 
reign, almoft completed the {cheme of their deftruction. The fure 

but concealed policy of Henry VII. of England ener the fame 
effect 
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effet. The means, indeed, employed by thefe monarchs were Boox I. 
very different. The blow, which Lewis ftruck, was fudden and ~~ 
fatal. The artifices of Henry refembled thofe flow poifons, which 

wafte the conftitution, but become not mortal till fome diftant pe- 

ried. Nor did they produce confequences lefs oppofite. Lewis 

boldly added to the crown whatever he wrefted from the nobles. 

Henry undermined his Barons by encouraging them to fell their 

lands, which enriched the commons, and gave them a weight in 

the legiflature unknown to their predeceffors. But while thefe great But the nobles 
revolutions were carrying on in two kingdoms, with which Scot- eee . 
land was intimately connected, no alteration happened there; the crenstt," 
King neither extended his own prerogative, nor enabled the com- 

mons to encroach upon the ariftocracy ; the nobles not only retained 

their ancient privileges and poffeflions, but daily made new acqui- 

fitions. | 


Tris was not owing to the inattention of our Princes, or to OurKingsen. 
their want of ambition. They were abundantly fenfible of the ex- (avoyred © 
orbitant power of the nobles, and extremely follicitous to humble le ae: 
them. They did not however poffefs means, fufficient for accom- 
plifhing that end. ‘The refources of our monarchs were few, and 
the progrefs which they made inconfiderable. But asthe number of <,_._. 
their followers, and the extent of their jurifdiction, were the two =e ae 
chief circumftances which rendered the nobles formidable ; in order end. 
to counterballance the one, and to reftrain the other, all our Kings 


had recourfe to the fame expedients, 


I. Amonc nobles of a fierce courage, and of unpolifhed man- re 
ners, furrounded with vaffals bold and licentious, whom they were oe 
bound by intereft and honour to protect, the caufes of difcord - 

Vou. I. F . were 
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Book I. were many and unavoidable. And as the contending parties could 


Lemay 


feldom agree in acknowledging the authority of any common fupe- 
rior or judge, and their impatient fpirit would feldom wait the flow 
decifions of juftice, their quarrels were ufually terminated by the 
fword. The offended Baron affembled his vaffals, and wafted the 
lands, or fhed the blood of his enemy. ‘To forgive an injury was 
mean, to forbear revenge infamous or cowardly *. Hence quar- 
sels were tran{mitted from father to fon, and under the name of 
deadly feuds, fubfifted for many generations, with unmitigated 
rancour. It was the intereft of the crown to foment rather than to 
extinguifh thefe, and by fcattering or cherifhing the feeds of dif- 
cord among the nobles, that union which would have rendered the 
ariftocracy invincible, and which muft at once have annihilated the 
prerogative, was effectually prevented. To the fame caufe, our 
Kings were indebted for the fuccefs, with which they fometimes at- 
tacked the moft powerful chieftains. They employed private re- 
venge to aid the impotence of public laws, and arming againft the 


* The f{pirit of revenge was encouraged not only by the manners, but what is 
more remarkable, by the laws of thofe ages. If any perfon thought the profe- 
cution of an injury offered to his family, too troublefome, or too dangerous, the 
Salique laws permitted him publickly to defift from demanding vengeance ; but the 
fame laws, in order to punifh his cowardice, and want of affection to his family, de- 
prived him-of the right of fucceffion. Henaut. Abregé Chronol. p. 81. Among 
the Anglo-Saxons, we find a fingular inftitution diftinguifhed by the name of foda-. 
itium; a voluntary affociation, the objeCt whereof was the perfonal fecurity of 
thofe who joined in it, and which the feeblenefs of government at that time ren- 
dered neceffary. Among other regulations, which are contained in one of thofe 
fill extant, the following deferves notice. ‘* If any affuciate fhall either eat or 
drink with a perfon who has killed any member of the fodalitium, unlefs in 
the prefence of the King, the Bifhop, or the Count, and unlefs he can prove that 
he did not know the perfon, let him pay a great fine.” Hicks Differt. Epiftolar.. 
apud Thefaur. Ling. Septentr. vol.i. p. au 
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perfon who had incurred their difpleafure, thofe rival families, which Boox I. 
wifhed his fall, they rewarded their fervice, by fharing among ae acaead 
them the fpoils of the vanquifhed. But this expedient, though it 

ferved to humble individuals, did not weaken the body of the 

nobles. 'Thofe, who were now the inftruments of their Prince’s 
vengeance, became, in a fhort time, the objects of his fear. Hav- 

ing acquired power and wealth by ferving the crown, they, in their 

turn, fet up for independence; and though there might be a fluc- 

tuation of power, and of property, though old families fell, and 

new ones rofe upon their ruins, the rights of the ariftocracy re- 

mained intire, and its vigour unbroken. 


II. As the adminiftration of juftice is one of the moft powerful ties Extend the 
between a King and his fubjeéts, all our monarchs were at the ut- fea en 
moft pains to circumf{cribe the jurifdiction of the Barons, and tg ts. 
extend that of the crown. The external forms of fubordination, 
natural to the feudal fyftem, favoured this attempt. An appeal lay 
from the judges and courts of the Barons, to thofe of the King. 

The right, however, of judging in the firft inftance, belonged to 
the nobles, and they eafily found means to defeat the effect of ap- 
peals, as well as of many other feudal regulations. The royal ju- 
rifdiction was almoft confined within the narrow limits of the King’s 
demefnes, beyond which, his judges claimed indeed much autho- 

i thee but poffefied next to none. Our Kings were fenfible of thefe . 
limitations, and bore them with impatience. But it was impoffible 
* to overturn, in a moment, what was fo deeply rooted ; or to ftrip 
*. the nobles, at once, of privileges which they had held fo long, and 
which were wrought almoft into the frame of the feudal conftitu- 
.-tion. To accomplifh this, however, was an object of uniform and 
anxious attention to all our princes, James I. led the way, here, 
as well as in other inftances, towards a more regular and perfect 
F 2 police. 
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Book I. police. He made choice, among the eftates of parliament, of a cer- 


U. 


—v—~ tain number of perfons, whom he diftinguifhed by the name of 


Lords of Seffion, and appointed them to hold courts for deter- 


- mining civil caufes, three times in the year, and forty days at a 


time, in whatever place he pleafed to name. Their jurifdiction 
extended to all matters, which formerly came under the cognizance 
of the King’s council, and being a committee of parliament, their 
decifions were final. James II. obtained a law, annexing all rega- 
lities, which fhould be forfeited, to the crown, and declaring the 
right of jurifdiction to be unalienable for the future. James III. im- 
pofed fevere penalties upon thofe judges appointed by the Barons, 
whofe decifions fhould be found ona review to be unjuft; and by 
many other regulations, endeavoured to extend the authority of his 
own court *. James IV, on pretence of remedying the inconve- 
niencies arifing from the fhort terms of the court of Seffion, ap- 
pointed other judges called Lords of daily council. The Seffcn 
was an ambulatory court, and met feldom; the Daily council 
was fixed, and fat conftantly at Edinburgh ; and though not com- 
pofed of members of parlhament, the fame powers, which the Lords 
of Seffion enjoyed, were vefted init. Atlaft, James V. erected a 
new court, which ftill fubfifts, and which he named the College 
of “fuftice, the judges or Senators of which were called Lords 
of Council and Seffion, ‘This court, not only exercifed the fame 
jurifdiGtion which formerly belonged to the Seffion and Daily 
Council, but new rights were added. Privileges of great import- 
ance were granted to its members, its forms were prefcribed, its 
terms fixed, and regularity, power and fplendor conferred upon it, 
The perfons conftituted judges in all thefe different courts, had, in 


* AG. 26. P.1469. Act. 94. P.1493. Act. 99. P. 1487. 
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many refpects, the advantage of thofe who prefided in the courts 
of the Barons ; they were more eminent for their fkill in law, their 
rules of proceeding were more uniform, and their decifions more 
confiftent. Such judicatories became the objects of confidence, 
and of veneration. Men willingly fubmitted their property to their 
determination, and their incroachments on the jurifdictions of the 
nobles were popular, and for that reafon fuccefsful. By devices of 
a fimilar nature, the jurifdiction of the nobles in criminal caufes was 
reftrained, and the authority of the court of Fu/ficrary extended. 
The crown, in this particular, gaining infenfibly upon the nobles, 
recovered more ample authority; and the King, whofe jurifdiction 
once refembled that of a Baron, rather than that of a Sovereign *, 
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came . 


* The moft perfect idea of the feudal fyftem of government may be attained by 
attending to the ftate of Germany, and to the hiftory of France. In the former, 
the feudal inftitutions ftill fubfift with great vigour; and though altogether abo- 
lithed in the latter, the public records have been fo carefully preferved, that the 
French lawyers and antiquaries have been enabled, with more certainty and preci- 
fion, than thofe of any other country in Europe, to trace its rife, its progrefs, and 
revolutions. In Germany, every principality may be confidered asa fief, and all its 
great Princes as vaffals, holding of the emperor. They poffefs all the feudal pri- 
vileges ; their fiefs are perpetual; their jurifdiction within their own territories, fe- 
parate and extenfive; and the great offices of the empire are all hereditary, and 
annexed to particular families. At the fame time the Emperor retains many of the 
prerogatives of the feudal monarchs. Like them, his claims and pretenfions are in- 
numerable, and his power f{mall; his jurifdiction within his own demefnes, or he- 
reditary countries, is compleat; beyond the bounds of thefe it is almoft nothing. 
And fo permanent are feudal principles, that although the feudal fyftem be over- 
turned in almoft every particular ftate in Germany, and although its Princes have 
all become abfolute, the original feudal conftitution of the empire ftill remains, 
and ideas peculiar to that form of government, direct all its operations, and de- 
termine the rights of all its Princes. Our obfervations, with regard to the limited 


jurifdiCtion of the King under the feudal governments, are greatly illuftrated by whar 
happened 
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came more and more to be confidered as the head of the commu- 
nity, and the fupreme difpenfer of juftice to his people. Thefe ac- 
quifitions of our Kings, however, though comparatively great, were 
in reality inconfiderable ; and notwithftanding all their efforts, the 
feparate jurifdictions of the nobles remained, many of them, in great 
vigour; and their final abolition was referved to a diftant and more 


_ happy period. 


Each of our 


Kings purfued 


fome plan 
of humbling 
the nobles. 


But befides thefe methods of defending their prerogative, 
and humbling the ariftocracy, which may be confidered as com- 
mon to all our Princes, we fhall find, by taking a review of 
their reigns, that almoft every one of our Kings, from Robert Bruce 
to James V, had formed fome particular fyftem for depreffing the — 
authority of the nobles, which was the object both of their jea- 
loufy and terror. ‘The conduct ‘of our monarchs, if we reft fatif- 
fied with the accounts of their hiftorians, muft be confidered as 
flowing entirely from their refentment againft particular noblemen ; 
and all their attempts to humble them, muft be viewed as the fallies 
of private paffion, not as the confequences of any general plan of 
policy. But, though fome of their actions may be imputed to 


happened in France: ‘The feeblenefs and dotage of the defcendants of Charlemaigne 
encouraged the Peers to ufurp an independent jurifdiction. Nothing remained in 
the hands of the crown; all was feized by them. When Hugh Capet afcended the 
throne, A.D. 987, he kept poffeffion of his private patrimony the Comté of Paris, 
and all the jurifdiction, which the Kings his fucceffors exercifed for fome time, was 
within its territories. There were only four towns in France, where he could 
eftablith Grands Baillis, or royal judges; all the other lands, towns, and bail- 
lages belonged to the nobles. The methods to which the French monarchs had 
recourfe for extending their jurifdiction were exactly fimilar to thofe employed by 
our Princes. Henaut’s Abregé, p. 617, &c. De L’Efprit des Loix, Liv. <o. 
ch. 20, &c. 


thofe 
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thofe paflions, though the different genius of the men, the temper Book I. 
of the times, and the ftate of the nation neceflarily occafioned great ~—~Y—~ 
variety in their fuhemes, yet, without being chargeable with ex- 

ceffive refinement, we may aflirm that their end was uniformly the 

fame. And the project of reducing the power of the ariftocracy, fome- This proved 
times avowed, and purfued with vigour; fometimes concealed, or by a review of 


the events in 
feemingly fufpended ; was never altogether abandoned. their reigns. 


No Prince was ever more indebted to his nobles than Robert pobertBruce. 
Bruce. Their valour conquered the kingdom, and placed him on 
the throne. His gratitude and generofity beftowed on them the 
lands of the vanquifhed. Property has feldom undergone greater 
or more fudden revolutions, than thofe to which it was fubject, at 
that time, in Scotland. Edward I. having forfeited the eftates of 
moft of the ancient Scotch nobles, granted them to his Englifh fub- 
jects. Thefe were expelled by the Scots, and their lands feized 
by new matters. Amidft fuch rapid changes, confufion was una- 
voidable ; and many pofleffed their lands by titles extremely lame- 
During one of thofe truces between the two nations, occafioned ra- 
ther by their being weary of war, than defirous of peace, Robert 
formed a {cheme for checking the growing power and wealth of the 
nobles.. He fummoned them to appear, and to fhew by what rights 
they heldtheir lands. They affembled accordingly, and the queftion 
being put, they ftarted up, at once, and drew their fwords, « By 
thefe, faid they, we acquired our lands, and with thefe we will de- 
fend them.” ‘The King, intimidated by their boldnefs, prudently 
dropt the project. But fo deeply did the nobles refent this attack 
upon their order, that notwithftanding Robert’s popular and {fplen- 
did virtues, it occafioned a dangerous conipiracy againft his life. 


Davip 
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Davin his fon, at firft an exile in France, afterwards a prifoner 
in England, and involved in a continual war with Edward III, had 
not leifure to attend to the internal police of his kingdom, or to 
think of retrenching the privileges of the nobility. 


Our hiftorians have been more careful to relate the military, than 
the civil tranfactions of the reign of Robert II. Skirmithes and in- 
roads of little confequeace, they defcribe minutely, but with regard 
to every thing that happened, during feveral years of tranquillity, 
they are altogether filent. 


Tue feeble adminiftration of Robert III. muft likewife be pafied 
over flightly, A Prince, of a mean genius, and of a frail and 
fickly conftitution, was no fit perfon to enter the lifts with active 
and martial nobles, or to attempt wrefting from them any of their 
rights. 


Tue civil tranfactions in Scotland are better known fince the 
beginning of James I's reign, and a compleat feries of our laws fup- 
plies the defects of our hiftorians. The Englifh made fome amends 
for their injuftice in detaining that Prince a prifoner, by their ge- 
nerous care of his education, During his long refidence in England, 
he had an opportunity of obferving the feudal fyftem in a more ad- 
vanced {tate, and refined from many of the imperfections which 
ftill adhered to it, in hisown kingdom. He faw there nobles great, 
but not independant; a King powerful, though far from abfolute ; 
he faw a regular adminiftration of government ; wife laws enacted ; 
and a nation flourifhing and happy, becaufe all ranks of men were 
accuftomed to obey them. Full of thefe ideas, he returned into his 
native country, which prefented to him a very different fcene. The 

royal 
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long delegated to regents. The cong patrimony, and revenues of ~ 

the crown, were almoft totally alienag¢d. During his long abfence, 
the name of a King was little known, and lefs regarded. The li- 
cence of many years had rendered the nobles independent. Uni- 
verfal anarchy prevailed. The weak were expofed to the rapine 
and oppreffion of the ftrong. In every corner fome barbarous chicf- 
tain ruled at pleafure, and neither feared the King, nor pitied the 


people *. 


_ JAMES was too wife a Prince to employ open force to correct 
fuch inveterate evils. Neither the men, nor the times would have 
born it. He applied the gentler, and lefs offenfive remedy of laws 
and ftatutes. In a parliament held immediately after his return, he 
gained the confidence of his people, by maf wile laws, tending 
vifibly to rgvaftablith order, tranquillity, and }@ftice in the kingdom. 
But, at the farhe time: “that he endeavoured tdgecure thefe bleffings 
to his Tubjects, he difcovered his intention to : decover thofe poffef- 
fions, of which the crown had been unjuftly bereaved ; and for that 
purpofe obtained an act by which he was impowered to fummon 
thofe, who had obtained crown lands during the three laft reigns, to 
produce the rights by which they held them +. As this ftatute 
threatened the property of the nobles, another which paffed in a fubfe- 
quent parliament, aimed a dreadful blow at their power. By it, the 


* A cotemporary Monkifh writer defcribes thefe calamities very feelingly, in his 
rude Latin. In dicbus illis, non erat lex in Scotia, fed quilibet potentiorum j junio- 
rem oppreflit ; et totum regnum fuit unum latrocinium ; homicidia, depredationes, 
incendia, et cetera maleficia remanferunt impunita; et juftitia relegata extra terminos 
tegni exulavit, Chartular. Morav. apud Innes Effay, vol. i. p. 272. 


t Act.g. P. 1424, 
Vor. I. G leagues 
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royal authority, never great, was now contemptible, by being fo pos II. 
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Boox II, leagues and combinations, which we have already defcribed, ‘and 
“—¥=~ which rendered the nobles fo formidable to the crown, were de- 
clared unlawful *, Encouraged by this fuccefs in the beginning of 
his enterprize, James’s next {tep was {till bolder and more decifive. 
During the fitting of parliament, he feized, at once, his coufin 
Murdo Duke of Albany, and his fons ; the Earls of Douglas, Len- 
nox, Angus, March, and above twenty other Peers and Barons of 
prime rank. To all of them, however, he was immediately recon- 
ciled, except to Albany, and his fons, and Lennox. Thefe were 
tried by their Peers, and condemned ; for what crime is now un- 
known. Their execution ftruck the nobles with terror, and their 
forfeiture added vaft poffeffions to the crown. He feized, likewife, 
the earldoms of Buchan and Strathern, upon different pretexts; and 
that of Mar fell to him by inheritance. The patience and inai- 
vity of the nobles, while the King was proceeding fo rapidly to- 
wards agerandizing the crown, are amazing. The only obftruc- 
tion he met with was from a flight infurrection headed by the 
Duke of Albany’s youngeft fon, and that was eafily fuppreffed. 
The fplendor and prefence of a King, to which the nobles had been 
long unaccuftomed, infpired reverence: James was a Prince of © 
great abilities, and conducted his operations with much prudence, 
He was in friendfhip with England, and clofely allied with the 
--French King: He was adored by the people, who enjoyed un- - 
_ ufual fecurity and. happinefs under: his adminiftration: And all his 
acquifitions, however fatal to the body of the nobles, had been gained 
by attacks upon individuals ; were obtained by decifions of law; and | 
being founded on circumftances peculiar to the perfons who fuf- 
fered, might excite murmurs and apprehenfions, but afforded no 
colourable pretext for a general rebcllion. It was not fo with the. 


* Act. 30. P, 1474. 
next 
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next attempt which the King made. , Encouraged by the fa- Boog II 
cility with which he had hitherto advanced, he ventured upon a-+—-v-~ 
meafure that irritated the whole nobles, and which the event fhews 
either to have been entered into with too much precipitancy, or 
to have been carried on with too much violence. The father of 
George Dunbar Earl of March had taken arms againft Robert III. 
the King’s father ; but that crime had been pardoned, and his lands 
reftored by Robert Duke of Albany. James, on pretext that the 
regent had exceeded his power,-and that it was not competent to 
any but the King himfelf to pardon treafon, or to alienate lands an- 
nexed to the crown, obtained a fentence declaring the pardon to 
be void, and depriving Dunbar of the earldom. Many of the nobles 
held lands by no other right than what they derived from grants 
of the two Dukes of Albany. Such a decifion, though they had 
reafon to expect it in confequence of the ftatute which the King had 
obtained, occafioned a general alarm. Though Dunbar was, at pre- 
fent, the only fufferer, the precedent might be extended, and their 
titles to poffeffions, which they confidered as the rewards of their 
valour, might be fubjected to the review of courts of law, whofe 
forms of proceeding, and jurifdi€tion, were in a martial age little 
known, and extremely odious. Terror and difcontent fpread faft 
upon this difcovery of the King’s intentions ; the common danger 
called on the whole order to unite, and to make one bold ftand, 
before they were {tripped piecemeal, and reduced to a ftate of po- 
verty and infignificance. The prevalence of thefe fentiments among 
the nobles encouraged a few defperate men, the friends or follow- 
ers of thofe who had been the chief fufferers under the King’s ad- 
miniftration, to form a confpiracy again{ft his life. The firft uncer- 
tain intelligence of this was brought him, while he lay in his camp 
before Roxburgh caftle. He durft not confide in nobles, to whom 
: G2 he. 
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Book II. he had given fo many caufes of difguft, but inftantly difmiffed them 


ee | ° ee 
v~~ and their vaflals, and retiring toa monaftery near Perth, was foon after 


James IT. 


murdered there, in the moftcruel manner. All our hiftorians mention, 
with aftonifhment, thiscircumftance of the King’s difbanding his army, 
at a time, when it was fo neceflary for his prefervation. A King, fay 
they, furrounded with his Barons, is fecure from fecret treafon, and 
may defy open rebellion. But thofe very nobles were the perfons 
whom he chiefly dreaded ; and it is evident, from this review of his 
adminiftration, that he had greater reafon to apprehend danger, than 
to expect defence, from their hands. It was the misfortune of 
James, that his maxims and manners were too refined for the age 
in which he lived. Happy! had he reigned ina kingdom more 
civilized ; his love of peace, of juftice, and of elegance, would 
have rendered his {chemes fuccefsful ; and inftead of his perifh- 
ing becaufe he had attempted too much, a grateful people would 
have applauded and feconded his efforts to reform and to improve 
them, 


CricuTon, the moft able man of thofe, who had the direction 
of affairs during the minority of James II., had been the minifter of 
James I, and well acquainted with his refolution of humbling the 
nobles. He did not relinquifh the defign, and he endeavoured to 
infpire his pupil with the fame fentiments, But what James had 
attempted to effect flowly, and by legal means, his fon and Crichton 
purfued with the impetuofity natural to Scotfmen, and with the 
fiercenefs peculiar to that age. William the fixth Earl of Douglas 
was the firft victim to their barbarous policy. That young noble- 
man (as we have already obferved) contemning the authority of 
an infant Prince, almoft openly renounced his allegiance, and af- 
pired to independency. Crichton, too high-{pirited to bear fuch 

- an 
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an infult, but-too weak ‘to curb or to bring to juftice fo powerful Boox II. 
an offender, decoyed him by many promifes to an interview in the —~—~ 
caftle of Edinburgh, and, notwithftanding thefe, murdered both 
him and his brother. Crichton, however, gained little by this act 
of treachery, which rendered him univerfally odious. William the 
eighth Earl of Douglas was no lefs powerful, and no lefs formidable 
to the crown. ° By forming the league which we already men- 
tioned with the Earl of Crawfurd and other Barons, he had united - 
againft his Sovereign almoft one half of his kingdom. But his 
credulity led him into the fame fnare, which had been fatal to the 
former Ear]. Relying on the King’s promifes, who had now at- 
tained to the years of manhood, and having obtained a fafe conduct 
under the great feal, he ventured to meet him in Stirling caftle. 
James urged him to abandon that dangerous confederacy into which 
he had entered; the Earl obftinately refufed; ‘ If you will not, 
“* (faid the enraged monarch, drawing his dagger) this fhall ;” and 
{tabbed him to the heart. An action fo unworthy of a King filled 
the nation with aftonifhment, and with horror. The Earl’s vaffals 
ran to arms with the utmoft fury, and dragging the fafe conduét, 
which the King had granted and violated, at a horfe’s tail, they 
marched towards Stirling, burnt the town, and threatened to be- 
fiege the caftle. An accommodation enfued, on what terms is not 
known. But the King’s jealoufy, and the Earl’s power and refent- 
ment, prevented it from being of long continuance. Both took the 
field, at the head of their armies, and met near Abercorn. That — 
of the Earl, compofed chiefly of borderers, was far fuperior to the 
King’s both in number, and in valour; and a fingle battle muft, 
in all probability, have decided whether the houfe of Stewart or of 
Douglas was henceforth to poffefs the throne of Scotland. But, 
while his troops impatiently expected the fignal to engage, the 
Fark 
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Boox If. Earl ordered them to retire to their camp, and Sir Jamés Hamilton 

—=-—-—~ of Cadyow, the perfon in whom he placed the greateft confidence, 
convinced of his want of genius to improve an opportunity, or of 
his want of courage to feize a crown, deferted him that very night. 
This example was followed by many ; and the Earl, defpifed, or for- 
faken by all, was foon driven out of the kingdom, and obliged to 
depend for his fubfiftence, on the friendfhip of the King of 
England, The ruin of this great family, which had fo long rivalled 
and overawed the crown, and the terror with which fuch anex- 
ample of unfuccefsful ambition filled the nobles, fecured the King, 
for fome time, from oppofition; and the royal authority remained 
uncontrouled and almoft abfolute. James did not fuffer this favour- 
‘able interval to pafs unimproved; he procured the confent of par- 
liament to laws more advantageous to the prerogative, and more 
fubverfive of the privileges of the ariftocracy, than were ever obtained 
by any former or fubfequent monarch of Scotland. 


By one of thefe, not only all the vaft poffeflions of the Earl of Dou- 
glas were annexed to the crown, but all prior and future alicnations of 
crown lands were declared to be void, and the King was impowered 
‘to feize them at pleafure, without any procefs or form of law, and 
oblige the poficflors to refund whatever they had received from 
them *. A dreadful inftrument of oppreflion in the hands of a 
Princes i | 


~ ANOTHER law prohibited'the wardenfhip of the marches to be 
eranted hereditarily ; reftrained, in feveral inftances, the jurifdi@tion 
of that office; and extended the authority of the King’s courts +f. 


* Ac. ar. P. 1455. + Ibid. Act. 42. 
By 
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' By a third, it was ordained that no Regality, or exclufive Boox II. 
right of adminiftring juftice within a man’s own lands, fhould be “—~—~ 
granted in time to come, without the confent of parliament *, 

a condition, which implied almoft an exprefs prohibition. Thofe 

nobles who already pofleffed that great privilege, would naturally be 
follicitous to prevent it from becoming common, by being beftowed 

on many. Thofe, who had not themfelves attained it, would envy 

others the acquifition of fuch a flattering diftinction ; and both would 

concur in rejecting the claims of new pretenders. 


By a fourth act, all new grants of hereditary offices were pro- 
hibited, and thofe obtained fince the death of the laft King were 
revoked +. 


Eacu of thefe ftatutes undermined fome of the great pillars, on 
which the power of the ariftocracy refted. During the remainder 
of his reign, this Prince purfued the plan which he had begun, 
with the utmoft vigour; and had not a fudden death, occafioned 
by the fplinter of a cannon which burft near him at the fiege of 
Roxburgh, prevented his progre!s, he wanted neither genius nor 
courage to perfect it: and Scotland might, in all probability, have 
been the firft kingdom in Europe, which would have feen the 
{ubverfion of the feudal fy{tem. | 


James III. difcovered no lefs eagernefs than his father or grande ines Ik. 
father to humble the nobles; but far inferior to cither of them in 
abilities and addrefs, he adopted a plan extremely impolitic, and 
his reign was difaitrous, as well as hisend tragical. Under tne feu- 
dal governments, the nobles were not on! y the King’s minifters, 


* Ibid. Act, 43. ¢ Ac. ne 
and 
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Book II. and poffeffed of all the great offices of power or of truft; they were, 
=~ likewife, his companions and favourites, and fcarce any but them 
approached his perfon, or were entitled to his regard. But James, 
who both feared and hated his nobles, kept them at an unufual 
diftance, and beftowed every mark of confidence and affeCtion 
upon a few mean perfons, of profeffions fo difhonourable, as ought 
to have rendered them unworthy of his prefence. Shut up with 
thefe, in his caftle of Stirling, he feldom appeared in public, and 
amufed himfelf with architecture, mufic, and other arts, which 
‘were then little efteemed. The nobles beheld the power and fa- 
vour of thefe minions, with indignation, Even the fanguinary 
meafures of his father provoked them lefs than his negle@t.  Indi- 
viduals alone {uffered by the former ; by the latter, every man thought 
himfelf injured, becaufe all were contemned. Their difcontent was 
much heightened by the King’s recalling all rights of crown lands, 
hereditary offices, regalities, and every other conceffion, which was 
detrimental to his prerogative, and which had been extorted during 
his minority. Combinations among themfelves, fecret intrigues 
with England, and all the ufual preparatives for civil war, were the 
effects of their refentment. Alexander Duke of Albany, and John 
Earl of Mar, the King’s brothers, two young men of turbulent and 
ambitious fpirits, and incenfed againft James, who treated them 
with the fame coldnefs as he did the other nobles, entered deeply 
into all their cabals. The King detected their defigns, before they 
were ripe for execution, and feizing his two brothers, committed 
the Duke of Albany to Edinburgh caftle. The Earl of Mar, having 
remonftrated with too much boldnefs againft the King’sconduct, was 
murdered, if we may believe our hiftorians, by hiscommand. Al- 
bany, apprehenfive of the fame fate, made his efcape out of the 
caftle, and fled into France. Concern for the King’s honour, or in- 
| dignation 
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dignation at his meafures, were perhaps the motives, which firft Boox I. 
induced him to join the malecontents. But James's attachment to “~V~ 
favourites rendering him every day more odious to the nobles, the 
profpect of the advantages which might be derived from their ge- 
neral difaffection, added to the refentment which he felt on account 
of his brother’s death, and his own injuries, foon infpired Albany 
with more ambitious and criminal thoughts. He concluded a treaty 
with Edward IV. of England, in which he affumed the name of 
Alexander King of Scots, and in return forthe affiftance which was 
promifed him towards dethroning his brother, he bound himfelf, fo 
foon as he was put in poffeffion of the kingdom, to fwear fealty.and 
to.do homage to the Englifh monarch, to renounce the ancient alli- 
ance with France, to contract a new one with England, and to fur- 
render fome of the ftrongeft caftles, and moft valuable counties in 
Scotland *. That aid, which the Duke fo bafely purchafed at the 
price of his own honour, and the independency of his country, 
was pundctually gravted him, and the Duke of Gloucefter with a 
powerful army conducted him towards Scotland. The danger of 
a foreign invafion obliged James to implore the affiftance of thofe 
nobles whom he had fo long treated with contempt. Some of them 
were in clofe confederacy with the Duke of Albany, and approved 
of all his pretenfions, Others were impatient for any event, which 
would reftore their order to its ancient pre-eminence. They took 
the field, however, at the head of a powerful army of their fol- 
lowers, but with a ftronger difpofition to redrefs their own grievan- 
ces, than to annoy the enemy; and with a fixed refolution of pu- 
nifhing thofe minions, whofe infolence they could no longer tolerate, 
This refolution they executed, in the camp near Lawder, with a 


* Abercr. Mart. Atch. v. ii. 443. 
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Boox J. military difpatch and rigour. Having previoufly concerted their plan, 


—— 


“the Earls of Angus, Huntly, Lenox, followed by almoft the whole | 


Barons of chief note in the army, forcibly entered the apartment 
of their Sovereign, feized all his favourites except one Ramfay, 
whom they could not tear from the King, in whofe arms he took 
fhelter, and without any form of trial hanged them inftantly over 
a bridge. Among the moft remarkable of thofe who had en- 
grofied the King’s affection, were Cochran a mafon, Hommil a 
Taylor, Leonard a Smith, Rogers a mufician, and Torfifan a fen- 
cing mafter. So defpicable a retinue difcovers the capriciou{nefs of 
James’s character, and accounts for the indignation of the nobles 
when they beheld the favour, due to them, beftowed on fuch un- 
worthy objects. 


James had no reafon to confide in an army fo little under his 
command, and difmiffing it, fhut himfelf up in the caftle of Edin- 
burgh. After various intrigues, Albany’s lands and honours were 
at length reftored to him, and he feemed even to have regained his 
brother's favour, by fome important fervices. But their friendthip 
was not of long duration. James, once more, abandoned himéelf 
to the guidance of favourites; and the fate of thofe who had fuf- 
fered at Lawder, did not deter others, from courting that dangerous 
pre-eminence. Albany, on pretext that an attempt had been made 
to take away his life by poifon, fied from court, and retiring to 
his caftle of Dunbar, drew thither a greater multitude of nobles than 
attended on the King himfelf. At the fame time, he renewed his 
former confederacy with Edward; the Earl of Angus openly nego- 
ciated that infamous treaty; other Barons were ready to concur with 
it; and if the fudden death of Edward had not prevented Albany’s 
receiving any aid from England, the Crown of Scotland would, pro- 

bably, 
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bably, have been the reward of this unworthy combination with 
the enemies of his country.. But, inftead of any hopes of reigning 
in Scotland, he found, upon the death of Edward, that he could 
not refide there in fafety, and flying firft to England, and then to 
France, he feems from that time to have taken no part in t+.e af- 
fairs of his native country. Emboldened by his retieat, the King 


and his Minifters, multiplied the infults which they offered to the 


nobles. <A ftanding guard, a thing unknown under the feudal go- 
vernments, and inconfiftent with the familiarity and confidence with 
which monarchs then lived amidft their nobles, was raifed for the 
King’s defence, and the command of it given to Ramfay, lately 
created Earl of Bothwell, the fame perfon who fo narrowly efcaped 
when his companions were put to death at Lawder. And, as if 
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this precaution had not been fufficient, a proclamation was iflued — 


forbidding any perfon to appear in arms within. the precincts of the 
court *; which, at atime, when no man of rank left his own houfe 
without a numerous retinue of armed followers, was, in effect, de- 
barring the nobles from all aecefs to the King. James, at the fame 


time, became fonder of retirement than ever ; and funk in indolence, , 


or fuperftition, or attentive only to amufements, devolved his whole 
authority upon his favourites. So many injuries provoked the moft 


confiderable nobles to take arms, and having perfuaded or obliged — 


the Duke of Rothfay, the King’s eldeft, fon, 2 youth of fifteen, 
to fet himfelf at their head, they openly declared their intention of 
depriving James of a crown, of which he had difcovered himfelf 
to be fo unworthy. Rouzed: by this danger, the King quitted his 
retirement, took the field, and encountred them neac Bannockburn ; 
but the valour of the Borderers, of whom the army: of the male- 


* Ferrerius, 398. 
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Book I. contents was chiefly compofed, foon put his troops to flight, and 
.- e ° e ® ee e ° 
~~ he himfelf was flain in the purfuit. Sufpicion, indolence, immo- 


James IV. 


derate attachment to favourites, and all the vices of a feeble mind, 
are vifible in his whole conduct; but the charaéter of a cruel and 
unrelenting tyrant feems to be unjuftly affixed to him by our hifto- 
rians. His neglect of the nobles irritated, but did not weaken them ; 
and their difcontent, the immoderate ambition of his two brothers, 
and their unnatural confederacies with England, were fufficient to 
have difturbed a more vigorous adminiftration, and to have rendered 
unhappy a Prince of fuperior talents. 


Tue indignation, which many of the nobles exprefied againft the. 
conduct of the confpirators, together with the terror of the fentence 
of excommunication which the Pope pronounced againft them, ob- 
liged them to ufe their victory with great moderation and humanity. 
And being confcious how deteftable the crime of imbruing their hands. 
in the blocd of their Sovereign appeared, they endeavoured to regain 
the good opinion of their countrymen, and to attone for their treat-_ 
ment of the father, by their loyalty and duty towards the fon. 
They placed him inftantly on the throne, and the whole king- 
dom foon united in acknowledging his authority. 


James IV. was naturally generous and brave; he felt, in an high. 
degree, all the paffions which animate a young and noble mind, 
He loved magnificence, he delighted in war, and was eager to ob- 
tain fame. During his reign, the ancient and hereditary enmity 
between the King and nobles feems almoft entirely to. have ceafed. 
He envied not their fplendor, becaufe it contributed to the ornament 
of his court; nor did he dread their power, which he confidered 


as the fecurity of his kingdom, not as an object of terror to him- 
felf. 
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felf. This confidence, on his part, met with the proper return of 
duty and affection, on theirs; and, in his war with England, he 
experienced how much a King beloved by his nobles is able to 
perform. ‘Though the ardour of his courage, and the fpirit of chi- 
valry, rather than the profpect of any national advantage, were the 
motives of that expedition ; fuch was the zeal of his fubjeéts for 
the King’s glory, that he was followed by as gallant an army, as 
ever any of his anceftors had led upon Englifh ground. But though 
James himfelf formed no fcheme dangerous or detrimental to the 
nobles, his reign was diftinguifhed by an event, extremely fatal to. 
them ; and one accidental blow humbled them more than all the 
premeditated attacks of preceding Kings. In the rafh and unfor- 
tunate battle of Flowden, a brave nobility chofe rather to die, than. 
to defert their Sovereign. Twelve Earls, thirteen Lords, five el- 
deft fons of noblemen, ‘and an incredible number of Barons fell. 
with the King *. The whole body of the nobles, long and fen- 
fibly, felt this difafter ; and if a Prince of full age had then afcended. 
the throne, their confternation and feeblenefs would have afforded 
him advantages, which no former monarch ever poffeffed. 
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Bu¥ James V. who fucceeded his father, was an infant of a year james V. 


old; and though the office of regent was conferred on the Duke of 
Albany, a man of genius and enterprize, a native of Franee, and 
accuftomed to a government where the power of the King was al- 
ready great; though he made many bold attempts to extend the 
royal authority ; though he put to death Lord Home, and banifhed 
the Earl of Angus, the two noblemen of greateft influence in the 
kingdom, the ariftocracy loft no ground under his adminiftration. 
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A ftranger to the manners, the laws, and the language of the 
people whom he was called to rule, he aéted, on fome occafions, 
rather like a Viceroy of the French King, than the governor of 
Scotland ; but the nobles afferted their own privileges, and contended’ 
for the intereft of their country, with a boldnefs, which convin-— 
ced him. of their independency, and of the impotence of his. own. 
authority. . After feveral unfuccefsful ftruggles, he voluntarily re- 
tired to France, and the King, being then in his thirteenth year, 
the nobles agreed that he fhould afflume the government, and that. 
eight perfons fhould be appointed to attend him by turns, and to 
advife and affift him in the adminiftration of public affairs. The - 
Earl of Angus, who. was one of that number, did not long remain 
fati:fied- with fuch divided power. He gained fome of his eol-. 
leagues, removed others, and intimidated the reft. When the term 
of his attendance expired, he {till retained authority, to-which all 
were obliged to fubmit, becaufe none of them was in a condition. 
to difpute it. ‘Fhe affection of the young King was the only thing: 
wanting, to fix and perpetuate his power. Butan active and high- 
fpirited Prince fubmitted to the reftraint, im which he was. kept, 
with great impatience. It ill fuited his years, or difpofition, to be 
confined, as a prifoner;, within his own palace; to be treated with 
no refpect ; and ta be deprived of all power. He could not, on forne 
occafions, conceal his indignation and refentment. Angus fore- 
faw that he had: much to dread from thefe, and as he could: not 
gain the King’s heart, he refolved to make fure of his perfon. James 
was contmually furrounded: by: the Earl’s {piesi:and confidents; many 
eyes watched all his. motions, and obferved every ftep he took. But 
the King’s eagernefs to.qhtain. liberty, eluded all. their vigilance. He 
efcaped from Falkland, and fled to the caftle of Stirling, the refi- 
dence of the Queen his mother, and. the only place of ftrength in 

the 
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nobles, of whom fome were influenced by their hatred to Angus, pale cums 
and others by their refpect fqr the King, crowded to Stirling, and 

his court was foon filled with perfons of the greateft diftinétion. 

The Earl, though aftonithed at this unexpected revolution, refolved, 

at firft, to make one bold puth for recovering his authority, by 
marching to Stirling at the head of his followers; but he wanted 

either courage, or ftrength to execute this refolution. In a parlia- 

ment held foon after, he and his adherents were attainted, and af- 

ter efcaping from many dangers, and enduring much mifery, he 

was at length obliged to fly into England for refuge. 


James had now not only the name, but, though extremely young, 
the full authority of a King. He was inferior to no Prince of that 
age in gracefulnefs of perfon, or in vigour of mind. His under_ 
ftanding was good, and his heart warm; the former capable of 
great improvement, and the latter fufceptible of the beft impref- 
fions. But according to the ufual fate of Princes who are called to 
- the throne in their infancy, his education had been neglected. His 
private preceptors were more ready to flatter, than to inftra& him. 
It was the intereft of thofe who governed the kingdom, to prevent 
him from knowing too much, And the Earl of Angus, in order 
to divert him from bufinefs, gave him an early tafte for fuch plea- 
fures, as afterwards occupied and engrofied him more than be- 
came a King. Accordingly, we difcover in James all the features 
of a great but uncultivated fpirit. On the one hand, violent paf- 
fions, implacable refentment, an immoderate defire of power,: and 
the utmoft rage at difappointment. On the other, love to his 
people, zeal for the punifhment of private oppreffors, confidence 

im 
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Boox J. in his favourites, and the moft engaging opennefs and affability of 


po 


—yo 


behaviour. 


Wuat he himfelf had fuffered from the exorbitant power of the 
nobles led him early to imitate his predeceffors, in their attempts to 
humble them. The plan he formed for that purpofe was more pro- 
found, more fyftematic, and purfued with greater conftancy and 
fteddinefs, than that of any of his anceftors. And the influence of 
the events in his reign upon thofe of the fubfequent period, render 
it neceffary to explain his conduct, at greater length, and to enter 
into a more minute detail of his aétions. He had penetration 
enough to difcover thofe defects in the {chemes, adopted by former 
Kings, which occafioned their mifcarriage. The example of JamesI. 
had taught him, that wife laws operate flowly on a rude people, 
and that the fierce {pirit of the feudal nobles was not to be fubdued 
by thefe alone. The effects of the violent meafures of James II. 
convinced him, that the oppreffion of one great family is apt either 
to excite the fufpicion and refentment of the other nobles, or to en- 
rich with its {poils fome new family, which would foon adopt the 
fame fentiments, and become equally formidable to the crown. 


‘He faw, from the fatal end of James III. that neglect was ftill more — 


intolerable to the nobles than oppreflion, and that the miniftry of 
new men and favourites was both difhonourable, and dangerous toa 
Prince. Atthe fame time, he felt that the authority of the crown 
was not fufficient to counterbalance the power of the nobles, and 
that without fome new acceffion of ftrength, he could expe no 
better fuccefs in the ftruggle than his anceftors. In this extremity, 
he applied himfelf to the clergy, hoping that they would both relith 
his plan, and concur, with all their influence, in enabling him to 

put 
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put it in execution. Under the feudal government, the church being Book I. 
efteemed a third eftate, had its reprefentatives in parliament; the num- aes aa 
ber of thefe was confiderable, and they poffeffed great influence in 
that affembly. The fuperftition of former kings, and the zeal of an 
ignorant age, had beftowed upon ecclefiaftics, a great proportion of 
the national wealth, and the authority which they acquired by the 
reverence of the people, was fuperior even to that which they de- 
rived from their riches. This powerful body, however, depended 
entirely on the crown. The Popes, notwithftanding their attention 
to extend their ufurpations, had neglected Scotland as a diftant and 
poor kingdom, and permitted its kings to exercife powers, which 
they difputed with more confiderable princes. The Scotch mo- 
narchs had the fole right of nomination to vacant bifhopricks and 
abbeys *; and James naturally concluded, that men who expected 
preferment from his favour, would be willing to merit it, by pro- 
moting his defigns. Happily for him, the nobles had not yet reco- 
vered the blow given them at Flowden, and if we may judge, either 
from their conduct, or from the character given of them by Sir 
Ralph Sadler the Englith envoy in Scotland, they were men of little 
genius, of no experience in bufinefs, and incapable of acting either 
with unanimity, or with vigour. Many of the clergy, on the other 
hand, were diftinguifhed by their great abilities, and no lefs by their 
ambition. Various caufes of difgufthad arifen between them and 
the nobles, who defpifed their character, and envied their power, 
or their wealth. By acting in concert with the king, they not only 
gratified him, but avenged themfelves, and hoped to aggrandife their 
own order, by deprefiing thofe, who were their fole rivals. Secure 


* Epift. Reg. Scot. 1. 197, &c. Act. 125. P. 1540, 
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Book I. of fo powerful a concurrence, James ventured to proceed with greater 
“VY boldnefs. In the firft heat of refentment, he had driven the Earl of 
Angus out of the kingdom ; and fenfible that a perfon, fo far fupe- 
rior to the other nobles in abilities, might create many obftacles, 
which would retard, or render ineffectual all his {chemes, he folemn- 
ly {wore, that he would never permit him to return into Scotland, 
and, notwith{tanding the repeated folicitations of the king of Eng- 
land, he adhered to his vow with unrelenting obftinacy. He then 
proceeded to repair the fortifications of Edinburgh, Sterling; and 
other caftles, and to fill his magazines with arms and ammunition. - 
Having taken thefe precautions by way of defence, he began to 
treat the nobles with the utmoft coldnefs and referve. Thofe offices, 
which they were apt, from long poffeffion, to confider as appropri- 
ated to their order, were now beftowed on ecclefiaftics, who alone 
pofleffed the King’s ear, and together with a few gentlemen of in- 
ferior rank, to whom he had communicated his {chemes, were ~ 
entrufted with the management of all public affairs. ‘Thefe mini- 
fters were chofen with judgment; and Cardinal Beatoun, who foon 
became the moft eminent among them, was a man of fuperior ge- 
nius. They ferved the King with fidelity, they carried on his 
meafures with vigour, with reputation, and with fuccefs, James no 
longer concealed his contempt of the nobles, and fuffered no op- 
portunity of mortifying them to efcape. Slight offences were ag- 
gravated into real crimes, and punifhed with feverity. Every accu- 
fation againft perfons of rank was heard with pleafure, every appear- 
ance of guilf was examined with rigour, and every trial proved 
fatal to the perfon accufed : the banifhing Hepburn Earl of Bothwell, 
for reafons extremely frivolous, the beheading the Matter of Forbes 
without fufficient evidence of his guilt, and the condemning Lady 
Glamis, a fifter of the Earl of Angus, to be burnt for the crime of 
witchcraft, of which even that crgdulous age believed her innocent, 


are. 
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are monuments both of the King’s hatred of the nobles, of the fe- Boox I. 
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verity of his government, and of the ftretches he made towards 
abfolute power. By thefe acts of authority, he tried the fpirit of 
the nobles, and how much they were. willing to bear. Their pa- 
tience increafed his contempt for them, and added to the ardour and 


boldnefs with which he purfued his plan. The nobles obferved the 


tendency of his fchemes with concern, and with refentment; but 
the King’s fagacity, the vigilance of his minifters, and the want of 
a proper leader, made it dangerous to concert any meafures for their 
defence, and impoflible to act with becoming vigour. James and 
his counfellors, by a falfe ftep which they took, prefented to them, 
at length, an advantage which they did not fail to improve. 


Motives, which are well known, had prompted Henry VIII, 
to difclaim the Pope’s authority, and to feize the revenues of the re- 
gular clergy. His fyftem of Reformation fatisfied none of his fub- 
jects. Some were enraged becaufe he had proceeded fo far, others 
murmured becaufe he proceeded no farther ; and by his imperious 
temper, and alternate perfecutions of the zealots for Popery, and 
the converts to the Proteftant opinions, he was equally formidable 


to both. Henry was afraid that this general diffatisfaction of his © 


people might encourage his enemies'on the Continent to invade his 
‘kingdom. He knew that both the Pope and Emperor courted the 
friendfhip of the King of Scots, and endeavoured to engage him in 
an alliance againft England. He refolved, therefore, to difappoint 
the effects of their negociations, by entering into a clofer union with 
his nephew, and for that purpofe fent ambaffadors into Scotland, 


to propofe a perfonal interview with him at York. It was plainly — 


James’s intereft to accept of this invitation ; the affiftance of fo power- 


ful an ally, the high honours which were promifed him, and the 
I 2 liberal 


wo 
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Book J. liberal fubfidies he might have obtained, would have added no 
——v— little dignity to his domeftic government, and mutt have greatly 
facilitated the execution of his favourite plan. On the other hand, 
‘a war with England, which he had reafon to apprehend, if he re- 
jected Henry’s offers of friendfhip, was inconfiftent with all his 
views. This would bring him to depend on his nobles; an army 
could not be raifed without their affiftance: to call nobles incenfed 
againft their Prince into the field, was to unite his enemies, to make 
them fenfible of their own ftrength, and to afford them an opportu- 
nity of revenging their wrongs. James, who was not ignorant 
that all thefe confequences might follow a breach with England, 
liftened at firft to Henry’s propofal, and confented to the interview 
at York. But the clergy dreaded an union, which muft have been 
eftablifhed on the ruins of the church. Henry had taken great pains 
to infufe into his nephew his own fentiments concerning religion, 
and had frequently follicited him, by ambaffadors, to renounce the 
ufurped dominion of the Pope, which was no lefs difhonourable to 
Princes, than grievous to their fubjects. The clergy had hitherto, 
with great addrefs, diverted the King from regarding thefe follici- 
tations. But, in an amicable conference, Henry expected, and they 
feared that James would yield to his intreaties, or be convinced by 
hisarguments. They knew that the revenues of the church were 
an alluring object toa Prince, who wanted money, and who loved 
it; that their pride and ambition raifed the indignation of the nobles ; 
that their indecent lives gave offence to the people; that the Protef- 
tant opinions were fpreading faft throughout the nation; and that 
an univerfal defection from the eftablifhed church, would be the 
confequence of giving the fmalleft degree of encouragement to thefe 
principles. For thefe reafons, they employed all their credit with 
the King, and had recourfe to every artifice and infinuation, in or- 
der 
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der to divert him from a journey, which muft have been fo fatal Boox I. 
to their intereft. They endeavoured to infpire him with fear,* by —~Y¥—~ 
magnifying the danger to which he would expofe his perfon, by 
venturing fo far into England, without_any fecurity but the word 
of a Prince, who having violated every thing venerable and facred 
in religion, was no longer to be trufted; and by way of compenfa-_ . 
tion for the fums which he might have received from Henry, they 
offered an annual donative of 50,000 crowns; they promifed to 
contribute liberally towards carrying on a war with England, and 
flattered him with the profpect of immenfe riches, arifing from the 
forfeiture of perfons, who were to be tried and condemned as he- 
retics. Influenced by thefe confiderations, James broke his agree- 
ment with Henry, who, in expectation of meeting him, had already 
come to Yo:k; and that haughty and impatient Monarch refented 
the affront, by declaring war againft Scotland: Hisarmy was foon 
ready to invadethe kingdom. James was obliged to have recourfe 
to the nobles, for the defence of his dominions. At his command, 
they affembled their followers ; but with the fame difpofitions, which 
animated their anceftors in the reign of James III., and with a full 
refolution of imitating their example, by punifhing thofe to whom 
they imputed the grievances, of which they had reafon to complain ; 
and if the King’s Minifters had not been men of abilities, fuperior 
to thofe of James III. and of confiderable intereft even with their 
enemies, who could not agree among themfelves what victims to 
facrifice, the camp of Fala would have been as remarkable as that 
of Lawder, for the daring encroachments of the nobles on the pre-. 
rogative of the Prince. But though his minifters were faved by this 
accident, the nobles had foon another opportunity of difcovering to 
the King, their diffatisfation with his government, and their con-. 
tempt of his authority. Scarcity of provifions, and the rigour of the 
feafon 
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Book I feafon having obliged the Englith army which had invaded Scot- 

a aa land, to retire, James imagined that he could attack them, with 
great advantage, in their retreat ; but the nobles, with an obftinacy 
and difdain, which greatly aggravated their difobedience, refufed to 
advance a ftep beyond the limits of their own country. Provoked 
by this infult to himfelf, and fufpicious of a new con{piracy againft 
his minifters, the King inftantly difbanded an army, which paid 
fo little regard to his orders, and he returned abruptly into the 
heart of the kingdom. 


_ An ambitious and high fpirited Prince could not brook fuch a 
mortifying affront. His hopes of fuccefs had been rath, and his 
defpair upon a difappointment was exceffive. He felt himfelf en- 
gaged in an unneceflary war with England, which, inftead of yield- 
ing him the laurels and triumphs that he expected, had begun with 
fuch circumftances, as encouraged the infolence of his fubje@ts, and 
expofed him to the fcorn of his enemies. He faw how vain and 
ineffeCtuai all his projects to humble the nobles had been, and 
that, though in times of peace, a Prince may endeavour to deprefs 
them, they will rife, during war, to their former importance and 
dignity. Impatience, refentment, indignation filled his bofom by 
turns. The violence of thefe paffions altered his temper, and, per- 
haps, impaired his reafon. He became penfive, fullen; and retired. 
He feemed, through the day, to be {wallowed up in profound 
meditation, and through the night, he was difturbed with thofe 
vifionary terrors, which make impreffion upon a weak underftand- 
ing only, or a difordered fancy. In order to revive the King’s 
fpirits, an inroad on the weftern borders was concerted by his 
minifters, who prevailed upon the Barons in the neighbouring 
provinces, to raife as many troops as were thought neceflary, 
- = and 
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and to enter the enemy’s country. But nothing could remove Book I. 


the King’s averfion for his nobility, or diminith his jealoufy of = 


their power. He would not even entruft them with the com- 
mand of the forces which they had affembled ; that was referved 
for Oliver Sinclair his favourite, who no fooner appeared to take 
poffeffion of the dignity conferred upon him, than rage and indig- 
nation occafioned an univerfal mutiny in the army. Five hundred 
Englifh, who happened to be drawn up in fight, attacked the 
Scots in this diforder. Hatred to the King, and contempt of their 
Gerteral produced an effect, to which, there is no parallel in hifto- 
ry. They overcame the fear of death, and the love of liberty ; and 
ten thoufand men furrendered to a number fo far inferior, without 
ftriking a fingle blow. No man was defirous of a victory, which 
would have been acceptable to the King, and to his favourite ; few 


endeavoured to fave themfelves by flight; the Englifh had the © 


choice of what prifoners they pleafed to take; and almoft every 
perfon of diftinction, who was engaged in the expedition, remained 
in their hands. This aftonifhing event was a new proof to the 
King of the general difaffection of the nobles, and a new difcovery 
of his own weaknefs, and want of authority. Incapable of bear- 
ing thefe repeated infults, and unable to revenge them, his fpirit 
funk altogether. The deepeft melancholy and defpair fucceeded 
to the furious tran{ports of rage and indignation, which the firft 
- account of the rout of his army occafioned. All the violent paffions, 
which are the enemies of life, preyed upon his mind, and wafted 
and confumed a youthful and vigorous conftitution. Some authors 
of that age impute his untimely death to poifon ; but the difeafes of 
the mind, when they rife to an height, are often mortal; and the 
known effects of difappointment, rage, and indignation upon a fan- 
guine and impetuous temper, fufficiently account for his unbappy 


fate. 
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Boox IJ. fate. ‘ His death (fays Drummond) proveth his mind to have 

“—+-—~ been raifed to an high ftrain, and above mediocrity ; he could die, 
but could not digeft a difafter.”. Had James furvived this misfor- 
tune, one of two things muft have happened: either the vio- 
lence of his temper would have engaged him openly to attack the 
nobles, who would have found in Henry a willing and powerful 
protector, and have derived the fame affiftance from him, which 
the malecontents, in the fucceeding reign, did from his daughter 
Elizabeth ; in that cafe, a dangerous civil war would have been 
the certain confequence. Or, perhaps, neceffity might have ob- 
liged him to accept of Henry’s offers, and be reconciled to his 
nobles. In that event, the church would have fallen a facrifice to © 
their union, a Reformation, upon Henry’s plan, would have been 
eftablithed by law, a great part of the temporalities of -the church 
would have been feized, and the friendfhip of the King and nobles 
cemented by dividing its {poils. 


Sucu were the efforts of our Kings, towards reducing the ex- 
orbitant power of the nobles. If they were not attended with 
fuccefs, we muft not, for that reafon, conclude that they were not 
conducted with prudence. Every circumftance feems to have com- 
bined againft the Crown. Accidental events concurred with poli- 
tical caufes, in rendering the beft concerted meafures abortive. The 
affaffination of one King, the fudden death of another, and the fa- 
tal defpair of a third, contributed no lefs than its own natural ftrength, 
to preferve the ariftocracy from ruin. 


Amipst thefe ftruggles, the influence which our Kings poffeffed 
in their parliaments, is a circumftance feemingly inexplicable, and 
which merits particular attention, As thefe affemblies were com- 
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pofed chiefly of the nobles, they, we are apt to imagine, muft Boox I. 
have dictated all their decifions; but, inftead of this, every King ah Garand 


found them obfequious to his will, and obtained fuch laws, as he 
efteemed neceffary for extending his authority. All things were 
conducted there with difpatch and unanimity; and, in none of our 
hiftorians, do we find an inftance of any oppofition formed againtt 
the court in Parliament, or mention of any difficulty in carrying 
through the meafures which were agreeable to the King. In 
order to account for this fingular fact, it is neceffary to enquire 
into the origin and conftitution of Parliament. 


Tue genius of the feudal government, uniform in all its opera- 
tions, produced the fame effects in fmall, as in great focieties; and 
the territory of a Baron, was, in. miniature, the model of a king- 


dom. He poffeffed the right of jurifdiction, but thofe, who de- 


pended on him, being free men, and not flaves, could be tried by 
their Peers only ; and, therefore, his vaflals were bound to attend 
his courts, and to affift both in pafling and executing his fentences, 
When affembled, on thefe occafions, they eftablifhed, by mutual 
confent, fuch regulations, as tended to the welfare of their fmall 
fociety ; and often granted, voluntarily, fuch fupplies to their Sx- 
perior, as his neceffities required. Change now a fingle name: 
in place of Baron, fubftitute King, and we behold a Parliament in 
its firft rudiments, and obferve the fir{t exertions of thofe powers, 
which its members now poffefs as Judges, as Legiflators, and as dif- 
penfers of the public revenues. Suitable to this idea, are the 
appellations of the King’s Court *, and of the King’s Great 
Counctl, by which, Parliaments were anciently diftinguifhed ; and 
fuitable to this, likewife, were the conftituent members of which 


: * Du Cange, Voc. Curia. 
Vou. I. K it 
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Book J. it was compofed. In all the feudal kingdoms, thofe who held of 
t—-vy——J_ the King zm chief were bound, by the condition of their tenure, 
to attend and to affift in his courts. Nor was this efteemed a pri- 
vilege, but a fervice. It was exacted likewife of Bifhops, Abbots, 
and the greater ecclefiaftics, who holding vaft pofleffions of the Crown, 
were deemed fubject to the fame burden. Parliaments did not con- 
tinue long in this ftate. Cities gradually acquired wealth, a confi- 
derable fhare of the public taxes were levied on them, the inhabi- 
tan's grew Into eftimation, and being enfranchifed by the Sovereign, a 
place in Parliament was the confequence of their liberty, and of their 
importance. But as it would have been abfurd to confer fuch a 
privilege, or to impofe fuch a burden on a whole community, every 
burrough was permitted to chufe one or two of its citizens to ap- 
pear in the name of the corporation; and the idea of reprefenta- 
tion was firft introduced in this manner. An innovation, ftill more 
important, naturally followed. The vaflals of the Crown were 
originally few in number, and extremely powerful; but as it is 
impoflible to render property fixed and permanent, many of their 
pofieffions came, gradually, and by various methods of alienation, 
to be fplit and parcelled out into different hands. Hence arofe the 
diftin@tion between the Greater and the Eefer Barons. The 
former were thofe who retained their original fiefs undivided, the 
latter were the new and lefs potent vaflals of the Crown. Both were 
bound, however, to perform all feudal fervices, and, of confequence, 
to give attendance in Parliament. To the leffer Barons, who formed 
no inconfiderable body, this was an intolerable grievance. Barons 
fometimes denied their tenure, burroughs renounced their right of 
electing, charters were obtained, containing an exemption from at- 
tendance ; and the anxiety, with which our anceftors endeavoured 
to get free from the obligation of fitting in Parliament, is furpaffed 


by 
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by that only, with which their pofterity folicit to be admitted there. Boox I. 
In order to accommodate both parties, and, at once, to fecure to “—v-~ 
the King a fufficient number of members in his great council, and 

to fave his vaffals from an unneceflary burden, an eafy expedient 

was found out. The obligation to perfonal attendance was con- 

tinued upon the Greater Barons, from which the Leffer Barons were 
exempted, on condition of their eleéting, in each county, a certain 

number of Reprefentatives, to appear in their name. Thus a 
Parliament became compleat in all its members, and was compofed 

of Lords Spiritual and Temporal, of Knights of the fhires, and of 
Burgeffes. As many caufes contributed to bring government earlier 

to perfetion in England, than in Scotland; as the rigour of the 

feudal inftitutions abated fooner ; and its defects were fupplied with 

greater facility in the one kingdom, than in the other; England 

led the way in all thefe changes, and Burgefics, and Knights of 

the fhire appeared in the Parliaments of that nation, before they 

were heard of in ours. -Burgefies were firft admitted into the Scotch 
Parliaments by Robert Bruce * ; and in the preamble to the laws 4 p. eae 
of Robert III. they are ranked among the conftituent members of 

that aflembly. The Leffer Barons were indebted to James I. fora 424, 
ftatute exempting them from perfonal attendance, and permitting 

them to elect reprefentatives; the exemption was eagerly laid hold 

on, but the privilege was fo little valued, that, except one or two 
inftances, it lay neglected during t60 years; and James VI. firft 

obliged them to fend reprefentatives regularly ,to Parliament -+. 


A Scorcn Parliament, then, confifted anciently of Great Barons, 
of Ecclefiaftics, and a few reprefentatives of burroughs. Nor were 


* Abercromby, ¥. 635. 
+ Effays on Brit. Antiq. EM 1. Dalrymp. Hift. of Feud, Frop. ch. 8. 
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Book I. thefe divided, as in England, into two houfes, but compofed one 


Seed 


yw 


| 


affembly, in which the Lord Chancellor prefided *. And, in rude 
ages, when the fcience of government was extremely imperfect, 
among a martial people, unacquainted with the arts of peace, {tran- 
gers to the talents which make a figure in debate, and defpifing them, 
Parliaments were not held in the fame eftimation as at prefent; nor 
did haughty Barons love thofe courts, in which they appeared, with 
fuch evident marks of inferiority. Parliaments were often haftily 
affembled, and it was, probably, in the King’s power, by the man- 
ner in which he iffued his writs for that purpofe, to exclude thofe 
who were averfe from his meafures. At a time when deeds of 
violence were common, and the reftraints of law and decency were 
little regarded, no man could venture with fafety to oppofe the King 
in his own court. The Great Barons, or Lords of Parliament, 
were extremely few; even fo late as the beginning of James VI. 
reign +, they amounted only to fifty-three, The Ecclefiaftics equal- 
led them in number, and being devoted implicitly to the Crown, 
for reafons which have been already explained, rendered all hopes 


_ of victory in any ftruggle defperate. Nor were the nobles them- 


* In England, the Peers and Commons feem early to have met in feparate houfes; 
and James I, who was fond of imitating the Englith in all their cuftoms, had pro- 
bably an intention of introducing fome confiderable diftinétion between the Greater 
and Leifer Barons in Scotland ; at leaft he determined that their confultations fhould 
not be carried on under the direction of the fame Prefident; for by his law, A. D. 
1427, it is provided, “ that out of the Commiffioners of all the hires fhall be chofen 


- a wife and expert man, called the Common Speaker of the Parliament, who shall 


propofe all and fundry needs and caufes, pertaining to the Commons in the Parlia- 
ment or general council.” No fuch Speaker, it would feem, wasever chofen; and 
by a fubfequent law the Chancellor was declared perpetual Prefident of Parliament. 


+ And. Coll. v. t. pref. 40. 
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felves fo anxious, as might be imagined, to prevent acts of Parlia- 
ment favourable to the royal prerogative ; confcious of their own 
ftrength, and of the King’s inability to carry thefe acts into execution 
without their concurrence, they trufted either to elude, or to contemn 
them ; and the ftatute revoking the King’s property, and annexing ali- 
enated jurifdictions to the Crown, repeated in every reign, and vio- 
lated and defpifed as often, is a ftanding proof of the impotence of 
laws, when oppofed to power. So many concurring caufes are 
fufficient, perhaps, to account for the afcendant, which our Kings 
acquired in Parliament. But without having recourfe to any of 
thefe, a fingle circumftance, peculiar to the conftitution of the 
Scotch Parliament, the mentioning of which we have hitherto 
avoided, will abundantly explain this fact, feemingly fo repugnant 
to all our reafonings concerning the weaknels of the King, and the 
power of the nobles. 


As far back, as our records enable us to trace the conftitution 
of our Parliaments, we find a committee, diftinguifhed by the name 
of Lords of Articles. t was their bufinefs to prepare, and to 
digeft all matters which were to be laid before the Parliament; 
every motion for a new law was firft made there, and approved or 
rejected by them at pleafure; what they approved was formed into 
a bill, and prefented to Parliament; what they rejected could not 
be introduced into the houfe. This committee owed the extraordi- 
nary powers vetted in it, to the military genius of the ancient nobles; 
too impatient to fubmit to the drudgery of civil bufinefs, too impe- 
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tuous to obferve the forms, or to enter into the details neceffary in 


conducting it, they were glad to lay that burden upon a fmall 
number, while they themfelves had no other labour than fimply 
to give, or to refufe their fanction to the bills, which were pre- 


fented to them. ‘The Lords of Articles, then, not only directed 
the 
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Boox I. the. whole proceedings of Parliament, but poffeffed a negative be- 
—V—— fore debate. That committee was chofen and conftituted in fuch 
a manner, as put this valuable privilege entirely in the King’s hands. 
It is extremely probable, that the King once had the fole right of 
nominating the Lords of Articles *. They came afterwards to be 
elected by the Parliament, and confifted of an equal number out of 
each eftate, and moft commonly of eight Temporal and eight Spi- 
ritual Lords, of eight reprefentatives of burroughs, and of the eight 
great officers of the Crown. Of this body, the eight ecclefiaftics, 
together with the officers of the Crown, were entirely at the King’s 
devotion, and it was f{carce poffible that the choice could fall on fuch 
Temporal Lords and Burgeffes as would unite in oppofition to his mea- 
fures. Capable either of influencing their election, or of gaining them 
when elected, the King commonly found the Lords of Articles no 
lefs obfequious to his will, than his own privy council, and by 
means of his authority with them, he could put a negative upon 


* Ir appears from authentic records, that a Parliament was appointed to be 
held March 12, 1566, and that the Lords of Articles were chofen and met on the 
7th, five days before the affembling of Parliament. If they could be regularly 
elected fo long before the meeting of Parliament, it is natural to conclude, that the 
Prince alone poffeffed the right of eleting them. There are two different accounts 
of the manner of their election at that time, one by Mary herfelf, in a letter to the 
Archbifhop of Glafgow, ‘* We, accompanied with our nobility for the time, paft 
** to the Tolbuith of Edinburgh, for holding of our Parliament on the 7th day of 
‘* this inftant, and eleéted the Lords Articulars.” If we explain thefe words, ac- 
cording to ftrict Grammar, we muft conclude that the Queen herfelf ele€ted them. 
It is, however, more probable that Mary meant to fay, that the nobles then pre- 
fent with her, viz. her privy counfellors, and others, elected the Lords of Articles, 
Keith’s Hift. of Scotland, p. 331. The other account is Lord Ruthven’s, who ex- 
prefsly affirms that the Queen herfelf elected them. Keith’s Append. 126. Whe- 
ther we embrace the one or the other of thefe opinions, is of no confequence. If the 
privy counfellors and nobles attending the court had a right to elect the Lords of 
Articles, it was equally advantageous for the Crown, as if the Prince had had the 
fole nomination of them. 

his 
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his Parliament before debate, as well as after it; and what may Boox I. 
feem altogether incredible, the moft limited Prince in Europe ““Y~ 


actually poffefied, in one inftance, a prerogative which the moft 
abfolute could never attain *. 


To this account of the internal conftitution of Scotland, it will State of Eu- 


he be- 
not be improper to add a view of the political ftate of Europe at fe aa ofthe 


that period, where the following hiftory commences. A thorough ROUT century: 
know- 


* Havinc deduced the hiftory of the committee of Lords of Articles, as low as 
the fubjeét of this preliminary book required, it may be agreeable, perhaps, to fome 
readers, to know the fubfequent variations in this fingular inftitution, and the po- 
litical ufe which our Kings made of thefe. When Parliaments became more nume- 
rous, and more confiderable by the admiffion of the reprefentatives of the Leffer 
Barons, the preferving their influence over the Lords of Articles became, like- 
wife, an object of greater importance to our Kings. James VI. on pretence, that 
the Lords of Articles could not find leifure to confider the great multitude of 
affairs laid before them, obtained an act, appointing four perfons to be named out 
of each e¢ffate, who fhould meet twenty days before the commencement of Parlia- 
ment *, to receive all fupplications, &c. and rejecting what they thought frivolous, 
fhould engrofs in a book what they thought worthy the attention of the Lords of 
Articles. No provifion is made in the aét for the choice of this felec&t body, and the 
King would, of courfe, have claimed that privilege. In 1633, when Charles I. 
was beginning to introduce thofe innovations which gave fo much offence to the na- 
tion, he dreaded the oppofition of his Parliament, and in order to prevent that, 
an artifice was made ufe of to fecure the Lords of Articles for the Crown. The 
Temporal Peers were appointed to chufe eight Bifhops, and the Bifhops eight Peers, 
thefe fixteen met together, and elected eight Knights of the fhire, and eight Bur- 
geffes, and to thefe the crown officers were added as ufual. If we can only fuppofe 
eight perfons of fo numerous a body, as the Peers of Scotland were become by 
that time, attached to the court, thcfe, it is obvious, would be the men whom 
the Bithops would chufe, and of confequence, the whole Lords of Articles were 


* A&. 222. P. 1594. 
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knowledge of that general fyftem, of which every kingdom in Eu- 
rope forms a part, is not lefs requifite towards underftanding the 
hiftory of a nation, than an acquaintance with its peculiar govern- 
ment and laws. The latter may enable us to comprehend domeftic 
occurrences and revolutions, but without the former, foreign tranf- 
actions muft be altogether myfterious and unintelligible. By attend- 
ing to this, many dark paffages in our hiftory may be placed in a 
clear light ; and where the bulk of hiftorians have feen only the ef- 
fect, we may be able to difcover the caufe, 


Tue fubverfion of the feudal government in France, and its de- 
clenfion in the neighbouring kingdoms, occafioned a remarkable 
alteration in the political ftate of Europe. Kingdoms, which were 
inconfiderable when broken, and parcelled out among nobles, ac- 
quired firmnefs and ftrength, by being united into a regular mo- 
narchy. Kings became confcious of their own power and im- 
portance. They meditated fchemes of conqueft, and engaged in 
wars at a diftance. Numerous armies were raifed, and great taxes 
impofed for their fubfiftence. Confiderable bodies of infantry were 
kept in conftant pay ; that fervice grew to be honourable ; and ca- 
valry, in which the ftrength of European armies had hitherto con- 


the tools and creatures of the King. This practice, fo inconfiftent with liberty, was _ 
abolifhed during the civil war; and the ftatute of James VI. was repealed. After 
the Reftoration, Parliaments became more fervile than ever. What was only a tem- 
porary device, in the reign of Charles I. was, then, converted intoa ftanding law. 
** For my part, fays the author from whom I have borrowed many of thefe par- 
<* ticulars, I fhould have thought it lefs criminal in our Reftoration Parliament, to 
‘** have openly beftowed upon the King a negative before debate, than, in fuch an 
¢* underhand artificial manner, to betray their conftituents, and the nation.” Effays 
on Brit. Antiq 55. Itis probable, however, from a letter of Randolph’s to Cecil 
10. Aug. 1560, printed in the Appendix, that this Parliament had fome appear- 
ance of ancient precedent to juftify their unworthy conduct. ) 

fitted, 
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fitted, though proper enough for the thort and voluntary excur- Boox I. 
fions of nobles who ferved at their own expence, were found to be —~v—~ 
unfht either for making, or defending any important conquett. 


Ir was in Italy, that the powerful monarchs of France and Spain 
and Germany firft appeared to make a trial of their new ftrength. 
The divifion of that country into fo many fmall ftates, the luxury 
of the people, and their effeminate averfion for war, invited their 
more martial neighbours to an eafy prey. The Italians, who had 
been accuftomed to mock battles only, and to decide their quarrels 
by innocent and bloodlefs victories, were aftonithed at the fight of 
real war; and as they could not refift the torrent, they fuffered it 
to take its courfe, and to fpend its rage. Intrigue and policy fup- 
plied the want of ftrength ; and neceffity and felf-prefervation taught 
that ingenious people the great fecret of modern politics, and 
fhewed them how to balance the power of one Prince, by throw- 
ing that of. another into the oppofite fcale. By this happy device, 
the liberty of Italy was preferved. The fcales were poifed by very 
fkilful hands ; the fmalleft variations were attended to, and no Prince 
was allowed long to retain any fuperiority, that could be dan- 
gerous, | 


A sysTEM of conduct, purfued with fo much fuccefs in Italy, 
was not long confined to that country of political refinement. The 
maxim of preferving a balance of power is founded fo much upon 
obvious reafoning, and the fituation of Europe rendered it fo ne- 
ceffary, that it foon became a matter of chief attention to all wife 
politicians, Every ftep any Prince took was obferved by all his 
neighbours. Ambafladors, a kind of honourable f{pies, authorized 
by the mutual jealoufy of Kings, refided almoft conftantly at every 
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different court, and had it in charge to watch all its motions, Dan- 
gers were forefeen at a greater diftance, and prevented with more 
eafe. . Confederacies were formed to humble any power which rofe 
above its due proportion, Revenge or felf-defence were no longer 
the only caufes of hoftility, it became common to take arms out 
of policy ; and war, both in its commencement, and in its opera- 
tions, was more an exercife of the judgement, than of the paffions 
of men. Almoft every war in Europe became general, and the 
moft inconfiderable ftates acquired importance, becaufe they could 
add weight to either {cale. 


Francis I. who mounted the throne of France in the year 1515, 
and Charles V. who obtained the Imperial crown in the year 1519, 
divided between them the ftrength and affections of all Europe. 
Their perpetual enmity was not owing either to perfonal jealoufy, 
or to the caprice of private paffion, but was founded fo much in 
nature and true policy, that it fubfifted between their pofterity for 
feveral ages ; and, notwithftanding their prefent accidental and un- 
natural union, muft again revive. Charles fucceeded to all the domi- 
nions of the houfe of Auftria. No family had ever gained fo much 
by wife and fortunate marriages. By acquifitions of this kind the 
Auftrian Princes rofe, in a fhort time, from obfcure Counts of Hapf- 
bourg, to be Archdukes of Auftria, and Kings of Bohemia, and 
were in poffeffion of the Imperial dignity by a fort of hereditary 


right. Befides thefe territories in Germany, Charles was heir to 


the Crown of Spain, and to all the dominions which belonged to . : 
the houfe of Burgundy. The Burgundian provinces engroffed, at 


that time, the riches and commerce of one half of Europe ; and he 
drew from them, on many occafions, thofe immenfe fums, which 
no people without trade and liberty are able to contribute. Spain. 

| furnifhed 
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farnithed him a gallant and hardy infantry, to whofe difcipline he 
was indebted for all his conquefts. And at the fame time, by the 
difcovery of the new world, a vein of wealth was opened to him, 
which all the extravagance of ambition could not exhauft. Thefe 
advantages rendered Charles the firft Prince in Europe; but he 
wifhed to be more, and openly afpired to univerfal monarchy. His 
genius was of that kind which ripens flowly, and lies long con- 
cealed; but it grew up without obfervation, to an unexpected height 
and vigour. He poffeffed, in an eminent degree, the characteriftic 
virtues of all the different races of Princes to whom he was allied. 
In forming his fchemes, he difcovered all the fubtlety and pene- 
tration of Ferdinand his grandfather; he purfued them with that 
obftinate and inflexible perfeverance which has ever fince been pe- 
culiar to the Auftrian blood; and in executing them, he could em- 
ploy the magnanimity and boldnefs of his Burgundian Anceftors. 
His abilities were equal to his power, and neither of them would 


have been inferior to his defigns, had not Providence, in pity to man-_ 
kind, and in order to preferve them from the wortft of all evils, 


Univerfal Monarchy, raifed up Francis I. to defend the liberty of 
Europe. His dominions were lefs extenfive, but more united than 
the Emperor’s. His fubje¢ts were numerous, active, and warlike, 
lovers of glory, and lovers of their King. To Charles power was 
the only object of defire, and he purfued it with an unwearied and 
joylefs indaftry. Francis could mingle pleafure and elegance with 
his ambition, and though he neglected fome advantages, which a 
more flegmatic or more frugal Prince would have improved, an 
active and intrepid courage fioutied all his defects, and checked or 
defeated many of the Emperor’s defigns. | 


Tue reft of Europe obferved all the motions of thefe mighty 
rivals, with a jealous attention. On the one fide, the Italians faw 
L 2 the 
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Boox I. the danger which threatened Chriftendom, and in order to avert 
“~~ it, had recourfe to the expedient, which they had often employed 
with fuccefs, ‘They endeavoured to divide the power of the two 
contending Monarchs into equal fcales, and by the union of feveral 
{mall ftates, to counterpoife him, whofe power became too great. 
But, what they concerted with much wifdom, they were able to 
execute with little vigour; and intrigue and refinement were feeble . 
fences again{t the incroachments of military power. 


On the other fide, Henry VHI. of England held the balance 
with lefs delicacy, but with a ftronger hand. He was the third 
Prince of the age in dignity and in power; and the advantageous 
fituation of his dominions, his domeftic tranquillity, his immenfe 
wealth, and abfolute authority rendered him the natural guardian 
of the liberty of Europe. Each of the rivals courted him with 
emulation; he knew it to be his intereft to keep the balance even, 

. and to reftrain both, by not joining intirely with either of them. 
But he was feldom able to reduce his ideas to practice; he was go- 
verned by caprice more than by principle; and the paffions of the 
man were an overmatch for the maxims of the King. Vanity and. 
refentment were the great fprings of all his undertakings, and his 
neighbours eafily found the way, by touching thefe, to force him 
upon many rafh and inconfiftent enterprifes. His reign was a per- 
petual feries of blunders in politics, and while he efteemed him- 
{elf the wifeft Prince in Europe, he was a conftant dupe to thofe, 
who found it neceflary, and could fubmit to flatter him, 


In this fituation of Europe, Scotland, which had hitherto wafted 
her ftrength in the quarrels between France and England, emerged 
from her obfcurity, took her ftation in the fyftem, and began to 


have 
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have fome influence upon the fate of diftant nations. Hier affiftance 
was, frequently, of confequence to the contending parties, andthe 
balance was often fo nicely adjufted, that it was in her power to 
make it lean to either fide. The part affigned her was to divert 
Henry from carrying his arms into the continent. That Prince, 
having routed the French at Guinegat, and invefted Terouénne, 
France attempted to divide his forces, by engaging James 1V. 
in that unhappy expedition which ended with his life. For the 
fame reafon, Francis encouraged and affifted the Duke of Albany 
toruin the families of Angus and Home, which were in the in- 
tereft of England, and would willingly have perfuaded the Scots 
to revenge the death of their King, and to enter into a new war 
with that kingdom. Henry and Francis having united not long 
after againft the Emperor, it was the intereft of both Kings, that 
the Scots fhould continue inactive; and along tranquillity was the 
effect of their union. Charles endeavoured to break this, and to 
embarafs Henry by another inroad of the Scots. For this end, he 


_madeé great advances to James V. flattering the vanity of the young 


Monarch, by electing him a Knight of the Golden Fleece, and by 
offering him a match in the Imperial family ; and in return for thefe 
empty honours, he demanded of him to renounce his alliance with 
France, and to declare war againft England. But James, who 
had much to lofe, and who could gain little by embracing the Em- 
peror’s propofals, rejected them with decency, and keeping firm 
to his ancient allies, left Henry at full liberty to act upon the con- 
tinent with his whole ftrength. 


Henry himfelf began his reign, by imitating the example of 
his anceftors with regard to Scotland. He held its power in fuch ex- 
treme contempt, that he was at no pains to gain its friendfhip; but 

: | on 
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Boox I. onthe contrary, he irritated the whole nation, by reviving the an- 
“—v—~ tiquated pretenfions of the Crown of England to the fovereignty 
over Scotland. But his own experience, and the example of his 
enemies, gave him an higher idea of its importance. It was impof- 
fible to defend an open and extenfive frontier, againft the incur- 
fions of an active and martial people. During any war on the con- 
tinent, this obliged him to divide the ftrength of his kingdom. It 
was neceffary to maintain a kind of army of obfervation in the 
north of England; and after all precautions, the Scotch borderers, 
who were fuperior to all mankind in the practice of irregular war, 
often made fuccefsful inroads, and {pread terror and defolation over 
many counties. He fell, at laft, upon the true fecret of policy, 
with refpect to Scotland, which his predeceffors had too little pe- 
netration to difcover, or too much pride toemploy. The fituation 
of the country, and the bravery of the people made the conqueft 
of Scotland impoffible; but the national poverty, and the violence 
of faction rendered it an eafy matter to divide, and to govern it. He 
abandoned, therefore, the former defign, and refolved to employ 
the utmoft addrefs in executing the latter. It had not yet become 
honourable for one Prince to receive pay from another, under the 
more decent name of a fubfidy. But, in all ages, the fame ar- 
guments have been good in courts, and of weight with minifters, 
factious leaders, and favourites. What were the arguments, by 
which Henry brought over fo many to his intereft during the mi- 
nority of James V. we know by the original warrants for re- 
mitting confiderable fums into Scotland, which are {till extant *. 
By a proper diftribution of thefe, many perfons of note were gained 
to his party, and a faction which held fecret correfpondence with 
England, and received all its direCtions from thence, appears hence- 


* Burn, Hilt. Ref. vi. p.7. 
forward 
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forward in all our domeftic contefts. In the fequel of the hiftory, Book I. 
we fhall find Henry labouring to extend his influence in Scotland. a 


His fucceffors adopted the fame plan, and improved upon it. The 


affairs of the two kingdoms became interwoven, and their interefts 
were often the fame. Elizabeth divided her attention almoft equal- 
ly between them, and the authority, which fhe inherited in the one, 
was not greater than that, which fhe acquired in the other. 
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ARY Queen of Scots was born a few days before the poog 7], 

death of her father James V. The fituation in which he left -—.—~ 
the kingdom alarmed all ranks of men, with the profpect of a ery has 
turbulent and difaftrous reign. A war againft England had been #n¢#ateofthe 
undertaken without neceffity, and carried on without fuccefs. Many i 
perfons of the firft rank had fallen into the hands of the Englifh, in 
the unfortunate rout near the firth of Solway, and were ftill prifon- 
ers at London. Among the reft of the nobles there was little union, 
either in their views, or in their affections; and the religious dif- 
putes, occafioned by the opinions of the reformers, growing every 
day more violent, added to the rage of thofe factions which are na- 
tural to a form of government nearly ariftocratical. 
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Book II. THE government of a Queen was unknown in Scotland, and did 

“—»——"" not imprint much reverence in the minds of a martial people. The 
government of an infant Queen was ftill more deftitute of real autho- 
rity; and the profpect of a long and feeble minority invited to 
faction, by the hope of impunity. James had not even provided 
the common remedy againft the diforders of a minority, by com- 
mitting to proper perfons the care of his daughter’s education, and 
the adminiftration of affairs in her name. Though he faw the 
clouds gathering, and foretold that they would quickly burft into a 
ftorm, he was fo little able to difperfe them, or to defend his daugh- 
ter and kingdom againft the imminent calamities, that, in mere de- 
fpair, he abandoned them both to the mercy of fortune, and left 
open to every Pretender, the office of Regent, which he could 
not fix to his own fatisfaCtion. 


Pretenfons of | CARDINAL Beatoun, who had for many years been confidered as 
eee ine prime minifter, was the firft who claimed that high dignity ; and 
gency. in fupport of his pretenfions, he produced a teftament *, which he 
himfelf had forged in the name of the late King ; and without any 

other right, inftantly aflumed the title of Regent. He hoped, by 

the affiftance of the clergy, the countenance of France, the con- 

nivance of the Queen Dowager, and the fupport of the whole Po- 

pifla faction, to hold by force, what he had feized on by fraud. 

But BReatoun had enjoyed power too long to be a favourite of the 

nation. Thofe among the nobles who withed for a Reformation 

: in religion dreaded his feverity, and others confidered the eleva- 
tion of a Churchman to the higheft office of the kingdom as a de- 

prefiion of themfelves, At their inftigation, James Hamilton Earl 


* Sadler’s Lett. 161. 
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of Arran, and next heir to the Queen, rouzed himfelf from his Boox Jr. 
inativity, and was prevziled on to afpire to that ftation, to which “-~—~ 
proximity of blood, and the practice of the kingdom gave him an 
undoubted tite. The nobles, who were afiembied for that pur- py op 4 on 
pofe, unanimoufly conferred on him the office of regent; and the chon Re- 
public voice applauded their choice. _ 


No two men ever differed more widely in difpofition and charac- Charter of 

ter, than the Earl of Arran and Cardinal, Beatoun. The Cardinal Beatoun: 
was by nature of immoderate ambition ; by long experience he had 
acquired addrefs and refinement ; and infolence grew upon him from 
continual fuccefs. His high ftation in the church placed him in 
the way of great employments; his abilities were equal to the great- 
eft of thefe; nor did he reckon any of them to be above his merit, 
As his own eminence was founded upon the power of the church 
of Rome, he was a zealous defender of that fuperftition, and for 
the fame reafon an avowed enemy to the doctrine of the Reformers. 
Political motives alone determined him to fupport the one, or to op- 
pofe the other. His early application to public bufinefs kept him 
unacquainted with the learning and controverfies of the age; he gave 
judgment, however, upon all the points in difpute, with a precipi- 
tancy, violence, and rigour, which cotemporary hiltorians mention 
with indignation. 


Tue character of the Earl of Arran was, in almoft every thing, Of Arran, 
the reverfe of the other’s: He was neither infected with ambition, 
nor inclined to cruelty : The love of eafe extinguifhed the former, 
the foftnefs of his temper preferved him from the latter. Timidity 
and irrefolution were his predominant failings, the one occafioned 
by his natural conftitution, and the other arifing from a con{ciouf- 
M 2 nefs 
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Boox II. nefs that his abilities were not equal to his ftation. With thefe dif 

‘=~ pofitions, he might have enjoyed and adorned private life; but his 
public conduct was without courage, or dignity, or confiftence. 
The perpetual flave of his own fears, and, by confequence, the per- 
petual tool of thofe, who found their advantage in practifing upon 
them. | But as no other perfon could be fet in oppofition to the Car- 
dinal, with any probability of fuccefs, the nation declared in his 
favoir with fo general a confent, that the artifices of his rival could 
not withitand its united ftrength. 


Schemes of | THE Earl of Arran had fcarce taken poffeffion of his new dige 

ad > hity, when a negociation was opened with England, which gave 

Scotiand. birth to events of the moft fatal confequence to himfelf, and to 
the kingdom. After the death of James, Henry VIII. was no longer 
afraid of any interruption from Scotland to his defigns againft France; 
and immediately conceived hopes of rendering this fecurity perpe- 
tual, by the marriage of Edward his only fon with the young Queen 
of Scots. He communicated his intention to the prifoners taken 
at Solway, and prevailed on them to favour it, by the promife of 
liberty, as the reward of their fuccefs. In the mean time, he 
permitted them to return into Scotland, that, by their prefence in 
the Parliament which the Regent had called, they might be the 
better able to perfuade their countrymen to fall in with his propo» 
fals. Acaufe, entrufted to fuch able and zealous advocates, could. 
not well mifs.of coming to an happy iffue. All thofe who feared 
the cardinal, or who defired a change in religion, were fond of 
an alliance, which afforded protection to the doctrine which they 
had embraced, as well as to their own perfons, againft the race of 
that powerful and haughty Prelate. 


Bur 
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But Henry’s rough and impatient temper was incapable of im- 
proving this favourable conjuncture. Addrefs and delicacy in ma- 
naging the fears, and follies, and interefts of men, were arts with 
which he was utterly unacquainted. The defigns he had formed 
upon Scotland were obvious from the marriage which he had pro- 
pofed, and he had: not dexterity enough to difguife, or to con- 
ceal them. Inftead of yielding to the fear or jealoufy of the Scots, 
what time and accidents would foon have enabled him to recover, 
he, at once, alarmed and irritated the whole nation, by demand- 
ing that the Queen’s perfon fhould be immediately committed to 
his cuftody, and that the government of the kingdom fhould be 
put in his hands during her minority. 


Henry could not have prefcribed more ignominious conditions to 
a conquered people, and it is no wonder they were rejected, with 
indignation, by men who fcorned to purchafe an alliance with 
England, at the price of their own liberty. The Parliament of 
Scotland, however, influenced by the nobles who returned from 
England, defirous of peace with that kingdom, and delivered, by 
the Regent’s. confining the Cardinal as a prifoner, from any oppo- 
fition to which he might have given rife; confented to a treaty of 
marriage and of union, but upon fomewhat of a more equal foot- 
ing. And after fome dark and unfuccefsful intrigues, by which his 
ambaffador endeavoured to carry off the young Queen and Cardinal. 
Beatoun into England, Henry was obliged to give up his own pro- 
pofals, and to accept of theirs. On his fide, he confented that the 
Queen fhould continue to refide in Scotland, and himfelf remain 
excluded from any fhare in the government of the kingdom. On. 
-the other hand, the Scots agreed to. fend their Sovereign into 
England fo foon as fhe attained the full age of ten years, and in- 
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ftantly to deliver fix perfons, of the firft rank, to be kept as hofta- 
ges by Henry till the Queen’s arrival at his court. 


Tue treaty was ftill fo manifeftly of advantage to England, that 
the Regent loft much of the public confidence by confenting to it. 
The Cardinal, who had now recovered liberty, watched for fuch 
an opportunity of regaining credit, and he did not fail to cultivate 
and improve this to the utmoft. He complained loudly, that the 
Regent had betrayed the kingdom’ to its moft inveterate enemies, 
and facrificed its honour to his own ambition. He foretold the 
extinction of true catholic religion, under the tyranny of an excom- 
municated heretic ; but above all, he lamented to fee an ancient 
kingdom confenting to its own flavery, defcending into the igno- 
minious ftation of a dependent province; and, in one hour, the 
weaknefs or treachery of a fingle man furrendering every thing, for 
which the Scotch nation had ftruggled and fought, during fo many 
ages. Thefe remonftrances of the Cardinal were not without effect. 


They were addreffed to prejudices and paffions which are deeply 


rooted in the human heart. The fame hatred to the ancient ene- 
mies of their country, the fame jealoufy of national honour, and 
pride of independency, which, at the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, went near to prevent the Scots from confenting to an union 
with England, upon terms of great advantage, did, at that time, 
induce the whole nation to declare again{t the alliance which had 
been concluded. In the one period, an hundred and fifty years 
of peace between the two nations, the habit of being fubjected to 
the fame King, and governed by the fame maxims, had confiderably 
abated old animofities, and prepared both people for incorporating. 
In the other, injuries were ftill frefh, and the wounds on both fides 
open; and, in the warmth of refentment, it was‘natural to feek 

revenge, 
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revenge, and to be averfe from reconcilement. At the Union in 
1707, the wifdom of Parliament defpifed the groundlefs murmurs 
occafioned by antiquated prejudices; but in 1543, the complaints 
of the nation were better founded, and urged with a zeal and una- 
nimity, which it is neither juft, nor fafe to difregard. The rage 
of the people rofe to fuch an height, that the Englith ambaflador 
could hardly be protected from their infults. The clergy contri- 
buted a great {um towards preferving the church from the dominion 
of a Prince whofe fyftem of Reformation was fo fatal to their 
power. The nobles, after having mortified the Cardinal, fo lately, 
in fuch a cruel manner, were, now, ready to applaud and to fe- 
cond him, as the defender of the honour and liberty of his country. 


ARGYLL, Huntly, Bothwell, and other powerful Barons openly 
declared againft the alliance with England. By their affiftance, the 
Cardinal feized on the perfons of the young Queen and her mother, 
and added to his party the fplendor and authority of the royal name *. 
He received, at the fame time, a more real acceffion to his ftrength, 
by the arrival of Matthew Stewart Earl of Lennox, whofe return 
from France he had earneftly follicited. This young nobleman 
was the hereditary enemy of the houfe of Hamilton. He had ma- 
ny claims upon the Regent, and pretended a right to exclude him, 
not only from fucceeding to the Crown, but to deprive him of the 
poffeffion of his private fortune. The Cardinal flattered his va- 
nity with the profpect of marrying the Queen Dowager, and af- 
fected to treat him with fo much ftudied refpect, that the Regent 
became jealous of him as a rival in power, 


Tus fufpicion was artfully heightened by the Abbot of Paifley, 
who returned into Scotland fome time before the Earl of Lennox,, 


* Keith’s Hilt, of Scotl. 30, 
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and acted in concert with the Cardinal. He was a natural brother 
of the Regent, with whom he had great credit; a warm partizan of 
France, and a zealous defender of the eftablifhed religion. He 
took hold of the Regent by the proper handle, and endeavoured to 
bring about a change in his fentiments, by working upon his fears. 
The defertion of the nobility, the difaffeétion of the clergy, and the 
rage of the people; the refentment of France, the power of the 
Cardinal, and the pretenfions of Lennox, were all reprefented with 
averavation, and with their moft threatening afpect. 


MEAN while, the day appointed for the ratification of the treaty 
with England, and the delivery of the hoftages approached, and 
the Regent was ftill undetermined in his own mind. He acted to 
the laft, with that irrefolution and inconfiftency, which is peculiar 
to weak men, when they are fo ugfortunate as to have the chief 
part in the conduct of difficult affairs. On the 25th of Auguft, he 
ratified the treaty with Henry, and proclaimed the Cardinal, who 
{till continued to oppofe it, an enemy to his country. On the 3d 
of September, he fecretly withdrew from Edinburgh, met with the 
Cardinal at Callender, renounced the friendfhip of Englaad, and 
declared for the interefts of France *. ; 

Henry, in order to gain the Regent, had not fpared the moft 
magnificent promifes. He had offered to give the Princefs Eliza- 
beth in marriage to his eldeft fon, and to conftitute him King of 
that part of Scotland, which lies beyond the river Forth. But 
upon finding his intereft in the kingdom to be lefs confiderable 
than he had imagined, the Englith monarch began to treat him 


* Sadler, 339, 356. 
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with little refpect. The young Queen was now in the cuftody of Boox II. 

_ his enemies, who grew every day more numerous and more po- “~ “~~ 
pular. They formed a feparate court at Stirling, and threatened to 

elect another Regent. The French King was ready to afford them 

his protection, and the nation, out of hatred to the Englith, would 

have united in their defence. In this fituation, the Regent could 

not retain his authority, without a fudden change of his meafures ; 

and though he endeavoured, by ratifying the treaty, to preferve 

the appearances of good faith with England, he was obliged to 

throw himfelf into the arms of the party, which adhered to 

France. 


Soon after this furprifing revolution in his political principles, the And to perf. 
Regent changed his fentiments concerning religion. The {pirit of Peat -— 
controverfy was then new and warm ; books of that kind were eagerly 
read by men of every rank ; the love of novelty, or the conviction of 
truth, had led the Regent to exprefs great efteem for the writings 
of the Reformers ; and having been powerfully fupported by thofe 
who had embraced their opinions, he, in order to gratify them, enter- 
tained, in his own family, two of the moft noted preachers of the Pro- 
teftant doctrine, and, in his firft Parliament, confented to an act, by 
which the laity were permitted to read the fcriptures in a language 
which they underftood. Truth needed only a fair hearing to be an 
over-match for error. Abfurdities, which had long impofed on the 
ignorance and credulity of mankind, were detected and expofed to 
public ridicule; and under the countenance of the Regent, the Refor- 
mation made great advances. The Cardinal obferved its progrefs 
with concern, and was at the utmoft pains to obftrudt it. He re- 
prefented to the regent his great imprudence in giving encourage- 
ment to opinions, fo favourable to Lennox’s pretenfions; that his 

Vor. I. N own 
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Book II. own legitimacy depended upon the validity of a fentence of di- 

\“V™ vorce, founded on the Pope’s authority; and that by fuffering it to. 
be called in queftion, he weakened his own title to the fucceffion, 
and furnifhed his rival with the only argument, by which ie 
could be rendered doubtful *. Thefe infinuations made a deep im- 
preflion on the Regent’s timorous fpirit, who, at the profpect of 
fuch imaginary dangers, was as much {ftartled as the Cardinal could 
have wifhed; and his zeal for the Proteftant religion was not long 
proof againft his fear. He publickly abjured the doctrine of the Re- 
formers in the Francifcan church at Stirling, and declared not only 
for the political, but the religious opinions of his new confidents. 


Tue Proteftant doctrine did not fuffer much by his apoftacy. 
It had already taken fo deep root in the kingdom, that no difcou- 
ragement or feverity could extirpate it. The Regent indeed con- 
fented to every thing, that the zeal of the Cardinal thought necef- 
{ary for the prefervation of the eftablifhed religion. The Reform- 
ers were perfecuted with all the cruelty, which fuperftition in{pires. 
into a barbarous people. Many were condemned to that dreadful 
death, which the church has appointed for the punifhment of its 
enemies; but they fuffered with a fpirit fo nearly refembling the pa- 
tience and fortitude of the primitive martyrs, that more were con- 
verted, than terrified by thefe fpectacles. 


* Fue pretenfions of the Earl of Lennox to. the fucceffion were thus founded, 
Mary, the daughter of James II. was married to James Lord Hamilton. Elizabeth, 
a daughter of that marriage, was the wife of Matthew Earl of Lennox, and the 
prefent Earl was her grandfon. The Regent was likewife the grandfon of the 
Frincefs Mary. But his father, being divorced from his fecond wife Elizabeth Home, 
married Janet Beaton the Regent’s mother. Lennox pretended that the fentence 
of divorce was unjuft, and that the Regent, being born while Elizabeth Home was 
fill alive, ought to be confidered as illegitimate. Crawf. Peer. 192. 
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Tue Cardinal, however, was now in poffcffion of every thing Boor II. 
his ambition could defire ; and exercifed all the authority of a Re- oo 
gent, without the envy of the name. He had nothing to fear from ame 
the Earl of Arran, who having by his inconftancy forfeited the of afairs. 
public efteem, was contemned by one half of the nation, and little 
trufted by the other. The pretenfions of the Earl of Lennox were 
the only thing which remained to embarafs him. He had made 
ufe of that nobleman very fuccefsfully to work upon the Re- 
gent’s jealoufy and fear, but as he no longer ftood in need of fuch 
an inftrument, he was willing to be rid of him with decency. 

Lennox foon began to fufpect his intention ; promifes, flattery, and 
refpect were the only returns he had hitherto received for fubftan- 
tial fervices; but at laft the Cardinal's artifices could no longer be 
concealed, and Lennox, inftead of attaining power and dignity 
himfelf, faw that he had been employed only to procure thefe for 
another. Refentment and difappointed ambition pufhed him 
on to feek to be revenged on that cunning prelate, who, by fa- 
crificing his intereft, had fo ungeneroufly purchafed the Earl of 
Arran’s friendfhip. He withdrew, for that reafon, from court, and 
declared for the party at enmity with the Cardinal, which, with 
Open arms, received a convert, who added fo much luftre to their 


caufe. 


THE two factions which divided the kingdom were ftill the fame, 
without any alteration in their views or principles; but, by one of 
thofe ftrange revolutions, which were frequent in that age, they had, 
in the courfe of a few weeks, changed their leaders. ‘The Regent 
was at the head of the partizans of France and the defenders of 
_Popery, and Lennox in the fame ftation with the advocates for the 
Englith alliance, and a reformation in religion, The one laboured 

N 2 to 
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Book II. to pull down his own work, which the other upheld with the fame 
‘“—-y-—-~ hand, that had hitherto endeavoured to deftroy it. 


Henry in- 
vades 


Scodand., 


LENNox’s impatience for revenge got the ftart of the Cardinal’s 
activity. He furprifed both him and the Regent by afudden march 
to Edinburgh with a numerous army; and might eafily have crufhed 
them, before they could prepare for their defence. But he was 
weak enough to liften to propofals for an accommodation; and the 
Cardinal amufed him fo artfully, and fpun out the treaty to fuch 
a length, that the greater part of the Earl’s troops, who ferved, as 
is ufual wherever the feudal inftitutions prevail, at their own 
expence, deferted him; and in concluding a peace, inftead of giv- 
ing the law, he was obliged to ‘receive it. A fecond attempt to 
retrieve his affairs ended yet more unfortunately. One body of his 
troops was cut in pieces, and the reft difperfed; and with the poor 


remains of a ruined party, he muft either have fubmitted to the 


conqueror, or have fled out of the kingdom, if the approach of an 
Englifh army had not brought him a fhort relief. 


Henry was not of a temper to bear tamely the indignity, with 
which he had been treated, both by the Regent and Parliament of | 
Scotland, who, at the time when they renounced their alliance 
with him, had entered into a new and ftricter confederacy with 
France. The rigour of the feafon retarded for fome time the exe- 
cution of his vengeance. But in the fpring, a confiderable body 
of infantry which was deftined for France, received orders to fail 
for Scotland, and a proper number of cavalry was appointed to join 


' them by land. The Regent and Cardinal little expected fuch a vi- 


fit, They had trufted that the French war would find employment 
for all Henry’s forces; and, from an unaccountable fecurity, were | 
wholly 
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wholly unprovided for the defence of the kingdom. The Earl of Boox I. 
Hartford, a name fatal to the Scots in that age, commanded this “—~—~ 
army, and landed it, without oppofition, a few miles above Leith. May 3, 1544. 
He was quickly mafter of that place; and marching direétly to 
Edinburgh, entered it with the fame eafe. After plundering the 

adjacent country, the richeft, and moft open in Scotland, he fet on 

fire both thefe towns; and upon the approach of fome troops ga- 

thered together by the Regent, put his booty on board the fleet, and 

with his land forces retired fafely to the Englith borders, delivering 

the kingdom, ina fewdays, from the terror of an invafion, con- 

certed with little policy, carried on at great expence, and attended 

with no advantage. If Henry aimed at the conqueft of Scotland, 

he gained nothing by this expedition ; if the marriage he had pro- 

pofed, was ftill in his view, he loft a great deal, Such a rough court- 

fhip, as the Earl of Huntly humoroufly called it, difgufted the whole 

nation ; their averfion for the match grew into abhorrence; and ex- 

afperated by fo many indignities, the Scots were never, at any 

period, more attached to France, or more alienated from Eng- 

land. 


Tue Earl of Lennox alone, in fpite to the Regent and French 
King, continued a correfpondence with England, which ruined his 
own intereft, without promoting Henry’s. Many of his own vaf- 
fals preferring their duty to their country before their affection to 
him, refufed to concur in any defign to favour the public enemy. 
And after a few feeble and unfuccefsful attempts to difturb the Re- 
gent’s adminiftration, he was obliged to fly for fafety to the court 
of England, where Henry rewarded fervices which he had the in- 
clination, but not the power to perform, by giving him in mar- 


riage his niece the Lady Margaret Douglas. This unhappy exile, 


however, 
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Boox IL however, was deftined to be the father of a race of kings. He faw 
“—-v-~ his fon Lord Darnley mount the throne of Scotland, to the per- 


A peace con- 
cluded. 


petual exclufion of that rival who now triumphed in hisruin, And, 
from that time, his pofterity have held the {ceptre in two kingdoms, 
by one of which he was caft out asa criminal, and by the other 


received as a fugitive. 


MEAN while hoftilities were continued by both nations, but with 
little vigour on either fide. The hiftorians of that age relate mi- 
nutely the circumftances of feveral fkirmifhes and inroads, but they 
were without any confiderable effect, and at this diftance of time 
deferve no remembrance *, At laft an end was put to this laneuith- 


INZ 


* TuouGH this war was diftinguifhed by no important or decifive a€tion, it 
was, however, extremely ruinous to individuals. There ftill remain two original 
papers, which give us fome idea of the miferies, to which the moft fertile coun- 
ties in the kingdom were expofed, by the fudden and deftructive incurfions of the 
borderers. The firft feems to be the report made to Henry by the Englith war- 
dens of the marches, for the year 1544, and contains their exploits from the 2d of 
July, to the 17th of November. The account it gives of the different inroads, or 
Forrays, as they are called, is very minute; and in conclufion, the fum total of 
mifchief they did is thus computed : 


Towns, towers, ftedes, barnekyns, paryfhe-churches, baftel-houfes caft 


down or burnt - ° : . 7 192 
Scots flain - - - - : 403 
Prifoners taken - - = = % 816 

“Nolt, i. e. black cattle, taken - . 10, 386 
Sheep - - : ° . 12,492 
Nags and geldings : : : ' . 1,296 
Goats - = - ° - : 200 
Bolls of corn - - ° : ° 850 


Infight-gear, i, e. houhold furniture, not reckoned, 
Faynes’ flate papers, 43 
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ing and inactive war, by a peace, in which England, France, and Boox II. 
Scotland were comprehended. Henry laboured to exclude the “—~v—~7 
Scots from the benefit. of this treaty, and to referve them. for that i 
vengeance, which his attention to the affairs of the continent had 

hitherto delayed. . But although a peace with England was of the 

laft confequence to Francis I. whom the Emperor was preparing to 

attack with all his forces, he was too generous to abandon allies, 

who had ferved him with fidelity, and chofe rather to purchafe 

Henry’s friendfhip with difadvantage to himfelf, than to leave them 

expofed to danger. By yielding fome things tothe intereft, and 

more to the vanity of that haughty Prince ; by fubmiffion, flattery, 

and addrefs, he, in the end, prevailed to have: the Scots included 


in the peace agreed upon. 


THE confternation occafioned by an event, which happened a The murder 
fiort time before the conclufion of this peace, rendered it more ° Betoun. 
acceptable to the whole nation. Cardinal Beatoun had not ufed 
his power with moderation, equal to the prudence by which he 


The other contains an account of an inroad by the Earl of Hartford, between the 
8th and 23d of September, 1545; the narrative is more general, but it appears that 
he had burnt, razed, and deftroyed in the counties of Berwick and Roxburgh only, 


Monatteries and Friar-houfes - ‘ ‘ . 7 
Caftles, towers, and piles - ~ - ; S 16 
Market towns - = é zs = 5 
Villages : : . ~ - - 243 
Milns - - . 9 : = = - 43 
Hofpitals - - ~ - ° : 3 


All thefe were caft down or burat. Haynes 52. As the Scots were no lefs fkill- 
ful in the practice of irregular war, we may conclude that the damage which they 


did in England was not inconfiderable ; and.that their raids were no Icfs wafteful, 
than the forrays of the Englith. 
attained 
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attained it. Notwithftanding his great abilities, he had too 
many of the paffions and prejudices of an angry leader of a 
faction, to govern a divided people with temper. His refent- 
ment againft one party of the nobility, his infolence towards the 
reft, his feverity to the Reformers, and, above. all, the barba- 
rous and illegal execution of the famous George Wifhart, a man 
of honourable birth, and of primitive fanctity, wore out the pa- 


tience of a fierce age ; and nothing but a bold hand was wanting to 


gratify the public with by his deftruction. Private revenge, in- 
flamed and fanctified by a falfe zeal for religion, quickly fupplied 
this want. Norman Lefly, the eldeft fon of the Earl of Rothes, 
had been treated by the Cardinal with injuftice and contempt. It 
was not the temper of the man, or the fpirit of the times, quietly 
to digeft an affront. And as the profeflion of his adverfary {creened 
him from the effects of what is called an honourable refentment, 
he refolved to take that fatisfaction, which he could not demand. 
This refolution deferves as much cenfure, as the fingular courage 
and conduct with which he put it in execution excite wonder, The 
Cardinal, at that time, refided in the caftle of Saint Andrew’s, which 
he had fortified at great expence, and in the opinion of the age 
had rendered it impregnable. His retinue was numerous, the town 
at his devotion, and the neighbouring country full of his dependents. 
In this fituation, fixteen perfons undertook to furprife his caftle, 
and to affaffinate himfelf; and their fuccefs was equal to the bold- 
nefs of. the attempt. Early in the morning they feized on the gate 
of the caftle, which was fet open to the workmen who were em- 
ployed in finifhing the fortifications; and having placed fentries at 
the door of the Cardinal’s apartment, they awakened his numerous 
domeftics one by one, and turning them out of the caftle, they 
without noife, ortumult, or violence to any other perfon, delivered 


their 
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their country, though by a moft unjuftifiable ation, from an am- 
bitious man, whofe pride was infupportable to the nobles, as his 
cruelty and cunning were the great checks to the Reformation. 


His death was fatal to the Catholic religion, and to the French 
intereft in Scotland. The fame zeal for both continued among a 
great party in the nation, but when deprived of the genius and autho- 
rity of fo fkilful a leader, was of {mall confequence. Nothing can 
equal the confternation whicha blow fo unexpected occafioned among 
his adherents; while the Regent fecretly enjoyed an event, which 
rid him of a rival, who had not only eclipfed his greatnefs, but al- 
moft extinguifhed his power. Decency, however, the honour of 
the church, the importunity of the Queen Dowager and her fac- 
tion, his engagements with France, and, above all thefe, the defire 
of recovering his eldeft fon, whom the Cardinal had detained for 
fome time at St. Andrew’s in pledge of his fidelity, and who, to- 
gether with the caftle, had fallen into the hands of the confpira- 
tors, induced him to take arms in order to revenge the death of a 
man he hated. 


He threatened vengeance, but was unable to execute it. One 
part of military fcience, the art of attacking fortified places, was 
then unknown in Scotland. ‘The weapons, the difcipline, and im- 
petuofity of the Scots, rendered their armies as unfit for fieges, 
as they were active in the field, An hundred and fifty men, which 
was the greateft number the confpirators ever affembled, refifted 
all the efforts of the Regent for five months *, in a place, which 
a fingle battalion, with a few battering cannon, would now re- 


* Epift. Reg. Scot. 2. 379 
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Boox II. duce in as many days. This tedious fiege was concluded by a 

“—Y—~ truce. The Regent undertook to procure for the confpirators an 
abfolution from the Pope, and a pardon in Parliament ; and upon 
obtaining thefe, they engaged to furrender the caftle, and to fet 
his fon at liberty. | 


Ir is probable, that neither of them were fincere in this treaty. 
On both fides, they fought only to amufe, and to gaimtime. The 
Regent had applied to France for afliftance, and expected foon to 
have the confpirators at mercy. On the other hand, if Lefly and 
his affociates were not at firft incited to murder the Cardinal by 
Henry, they were, in the fequel, powerfully fupported by him. 
Notwithftanding the filence of cotemporary hiftorians, there are 
violent prefumptions of the former; of the latter there is undoubted 
certainty *. During the fiege, the confpirators had received from 
England fupplies both of money and provifions; and as Henry was 
preparing to renew his propofitions concerning the marriage and 
the union he had projected, and to fecond his negociations with a 
numerous army, they hoped, by concurring with him, to be in a 
fituation, in which they would no longer need a pardon, but might 
claim a reward. 


er Tue death of Henry blafted all thefe hopes. It happened in 
is47. ‘the beginning of next year, after a reign of greater fplendor than 
‘true glory; buftling, though not active; oppreffive indomeftic go- 
vernment, and in foreign politics wild and irregular. But the vices 
of this Prince were more beneficial to mankind, than the virtues of 
others. His rapacioufnefs, his profufion, and even his tyranny, by 
depreffing the ancient nobility, and by adding new property and 


* Keith, 60. >» 
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power to the Commons, laid the foundations of the Britifh liberty, Boox II. 
His other paffions contributed no le{s towards the downfal of Popery, ~~ 
and the eftablifhment of religious freedom in the nation. His re- 

fentment led him to abolifh the power, and his covetoufnefs to feize 

the wealth of the church; and by withdrawing thefe fupports, 

made it eafy, in the following reign, to overturn the whole fabric 

of fuperftition. 


Francis I. did not long furvive a Prince, who had been alter- 
nately his rival and his friend; but his fucceffor Henry II. was not 
neglectful of the French intereft in Scotland. He fent a confiderable ,o955 arrive 
body of men, under the command of Leon Strozzi, to the Regent's from France. — 
affiftance. By their long experience in the Italian and German 
wars, the French had become as dextrous in the conduct of fieges, 
as the Scots were ignorant ; and as the boldnefs and defpair of the 
confpirators could not defend them againft their fuperior art, they 
furrendered to Strozzi, after a fhort refiftance, who engaged, in the Force the 
name of the King his mafter, for the fecurity of their lives; and rea 
as his prifoners tranfported them into France. The caftle itfelf, furrender. 
the monument of Beatoun’s power and vanity, was demolifhed, in 
obedience to the canon law, which, with admirable policy, de- 
nounces its anathemas even againft the houfes in which the facred 
blood of a Cardinal happens to be fhed, and ordains them to be 
laid in ruins *. 


Tue archbifhoprick of St. Andrew’s was beftowed by the Re- 
gent upon his natural brother, John Hamilton Abbot of Paifley. 


* Burn. Hilt. Ref. 1. 338. 
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Book If. Tur delay of a few weeks would have faved the confpirators. 
New Mach Thofe Minifters of Henry VIII. who had the chief direction of af- 
withEngland. fairs during the minority of his fon Edward VI. conducted them- 
felves, with regard to Scotland, by the maxims of their late mafter, 
and refolved to frighten the Scots into atreaty, which they had not 


abilities or addrefs to bring about by any other method. 


Bur before we proceed to relate the events which their invae. 
fion of Scotland occafioned, we fhall {top to take notice of a cir- 
cumitance unobferved by cotemporary hiftorians, but extremely re- 
markable for the difcovery it makes of the fentiments and fpirit, 
which then prevailed among the Scots. The confpirators againt{t 
Cardinal Beatoun found the Regent’s eldeft fon in the caftle of St. 
Andrew’s; and as they needed the protection of the Englith, it was 
to be feared that they might endeavour to purchafe it, by delivering 
to them this important prize. The prefumptive heir to the Crown, 
in the hands of the avowed enemies of the kingdom, was a dread- 
ful profpect. And, in order to avoid it, the Parliament fell upon 
a very extraordinary expedient. By an act made of purpofe, they 
excluded “ the Regent’s eldeft fon from all right of fucceffion, 
‘¢ public or private, fo long as he fhould be detained a prifoner, 
“ and fubftituted in his place, his other brothers, according to their 
‘< feniority, and in failure of them, thofe who were next heirs to 
“‘ the Regent *.” Succeffion by hereditary right is.an idea fo ob- 
vious and fo popular, that a nation feldom ventures to make a breach 
in it, but in cafes of extreme neceflity. Such a neceffity did the 
Parliament difcover in the prefent fituation, Hatred to England, 
founded on the memory of paft hoftilities, and heightened by the 
{mart of recent injuries, was the national paffion, This dictated 


* Fpilt. Reg. Scot. 2. 359. 
| | that 
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that uncommon ftatute, by which the order of lineal fucceffion was Boox IE. 
fo remarkably broken. ‘The modern theories, which reprefent this “—~—~’ 
right as divine. and unalienable, and that ought not to be violated 

upon any confideration whatfoever, — to have been then alto- 

gether unknown. 


In the beginning of September, the Earl of Hartford, now Duke gcotfand in- 
of Somerfet, and Protector of England, entered Scotland at the head Fvplifh? Ee 
of 18,000 men ; and, at the fame time, a fleet of 60 fhips ap- 
peared on the coaft, to fecond his forces by land. The Scots had 
for fome time obferved this ftorm gathering, and were prepared 
for it. Their army was almoft double to that of the enemy, and 
potted to the greateft advantage on a rifing ground, above Muffel- 
burgh, not far from the banks of the river Efke. Both thefe circum- 
ftances alarmed the Duke of Somerfet, who faw his danger, and 
would willingly have extricated himfelf out of it, by a new over- 
ture of peace on conditions extremely reafonable. But this mode- 
ration was imputed to fear; and his propofals rejected with that 
fcorn, .which the confidence of fuccefs infpires. And had the con- 
duét of the Regent, who commanded the Scots army, been in any 
degree equal to his confidence, the deftruction of the Englith 
muft have been inevitable. They were in a fituation, precifely 
fimilar to that of their countrymen under Oliver Cromwell, in the 
following century. The Scots had chofen their ground fo welt, 
that it was impoffible to force them to give battle ; a few days had 
exhaufted the forage and provifion of a narrow country; the fleet 
could only furnifh a feanty and precarious fubfiftence; a retreat 
therefore was neceflary ; but difgrace, and perhaps ruin, were the 
confequences of retreating. 
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On both thefe occafions, the national heat and impetuofity of 
the Scots faved the Englifh, and precipitated their own country in- 
to the utmoft danger. The undifciplined courage of the private 
men became impatient at the fight of an enemy. The General 
was afraid of nothing, but that the Englifh would efcape from him 
by flight; and leaving his advantageous fituation, he attacked the 
Duke of Somerfet near Pinkey, with no better fuccefs than his rafh- 
nefs deferved. The Protector had drawn up his troops ona gentle 
eminence, and had now the advantage of ground on his fide. The 
Scotch army confifted almoft intirely of infantry, whofe chief wea- 
pon was a long fpear, and for that reafon their files were very deep, 
and their ranks clofe. They advanced towards the enemy in three 
great bodies, and as they paffed the river, were confiderably ex- 
pofed to the fire of the Englith fleet, which lay in the bay of Muf- 
felburgh, and had drawn near the fhore. The Englifh cavalry, 
flufhed with an advantage which they had gained in a {kirmifh 
fome days before, began the attack with more impetuofity, than good 
conduat. A body fo firm and compaét as the Scots, eafily refifted 
the impreffion of cavalry, broke them, and drove them off the 
field. The Englifh infantry, however, advanced, and the Scots 
were at once expofed to a flight of arrows, to a fire in flank from 
4co foreign Fufiliers who ferved the enemy, and to their cannon 
which were planted behind the infantry, on the higheft part of the 
eminence. The depth and clofenefs of their order made it impoffible 
for the Scots to ftand long in this fituation. The Earl of Angus, 
who commanded the vanguard, endeavoured to change his ground, 
and to retire towards the main body. But his friends unhappily m‘f- 
took this motion for a flight, and fell into confufion. At that very 
inftant, the broken cavalry having rallied, returned to the charge ; 
the foot purfued the advantage they had gained; the profpect of 
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victory redoubled the ardor of both; and, in a moment, the rout 
of the Scotch army became univerfal, and irretrievable. The en- 
counter in the field was not long, or bloody; but, in the purfuit, 
the Englith difcovered all the rage and fiercenefs, which national 
antipathy, kindled by long emulation, and inflamed by reciprocal 
injuries, is apt to infpire. The purfuit was continued for five hours, 
and to a great diftance. All the three roads, by which the Scots 
fled, were ftrewed with {pears and fwords, and targets, and covered 
with the bodies of the flain. Above 10,000 men fell on this day, 
one of the moft fatal Scotland had ever feen. A few were taken 
prifoners, and among thefe fome perfons of diftinétion. And the 
Protector had it now in his power to become mafter of a kingdom, 
out of which, not many hours before, he was almoft obliged to 
retire with infamy *. 


Bur 


* The following paffage in a curious and rare journal of the Protector’s expedi- 
tion into Scotland, written by W. Patten, who was joined in commiffion with Cecil, 
as Judge Marfhal of the army, and printed in 1548, deferves our notice ; as it gives 
a juft idea of the military difcipline of the Scots at that time. ‘* But what after I 
learned, fpecially touching their order, their armour, and their manner as well of 
going to offend, as of ftanding to defend, I have thought neceffary here to utter. 
Hackbutters have they few or none, and appoint their fight moft commonly always 
a-foot. They come to the field well furnifhed all with jack and fkull, dagger and 
buckler, and {words all broad and thin, of exceeding good temper, and univerfally 
fo made to flice, that as Inever faw none fo good, fo think I it hard to devife the 
better. Hereto every man his pike, and a great kercher wrapped twice or thrice 
about his neck, not for cold, but for cutting. In their array towards joining with 
the enemy, they cling and thruft fo near in the fore rank, fhoulder and fhoulder to- 
gether, with their pikes in both their hands ftreight afore them, and thcir follow- 
ers in that order fo hard at their backs, laying their pikes over their foregoers fhoul- 
ders, that, if they do affuil undifcovered, no force can well withftand them. Stand- 
ing at defence they thruft fhoulders likewife fo nigh together, the fore ranks well 
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But this victory, however great, was of no real utility; for 
want of {fkill, or of leifure, to improve it. Every new injury ren- 
dered the Scots more averfe from an union with England; and the 
Protector negleéted the only meafure, which would have made it 
neceffary for them to have given their confent to it. He amufed 
himfelf in wafting the open country, and in taking or building 
petty caftles; whereas by fortifying a few places which were ac- 
ceflible by fea, he would have laid the kingdom open to the Eng- 
lith, and, ina fhort time, the Scots muft either have accepted of 
his terms, or have fubmitted to his power. By fuch an improve- 
ment of it, his victory at Dunbar gave Cromwell the command of 
Scotland. The battle of Pinkey had no other effect but to precipi- 
tate the Scots into new engagements with France. The fituation 
of the Englith court may, indeed, be pleaded in excufe for the Duke 
of Somerfet’s conduct. That cabal of his enemies, which occa- 
fioned his tragical end, was already formed ; and while he triumphed 
in Scotland, they fecretly undermined his power and credit at home. 
Self-prefervation, therefore, obliged him to prefer his fafety before his 
fame, and to return without reaping the fruits of his victory. At 
this time, however, the cloud blew over; the con{piracy by which 


nigh to kneeling, ftoop low before, their fellows behind holding their pikes with 
both hands, and therewith in their left their bucklers, the one end of the pike againft 
their right foot, and the other againft the enemy breaft-high ; their followers crof- 
fing their pike points with them forward; and thus each with other fo nigh as 
{pace and place will fuffer, through the whole ward, fo thick, that as eafily fhall 
a bare finger pierce through the fkin of an angry hedge hog, as any encounter the 
front of their pikes.” Other curious particulars are found in this journal, from 


which Sir John Hayward has borrowed his account of this expedition. 
Life of Edward VI. 279, &c. 


The length of the Scots pike or fpear was appointed by Act. 44. P. 1471. to 
be fix ells; i. e. eighteen feet fix inches. 
he 
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he fell was not yet ripe for execution; and his prefence fufpended, Boox II. 
for fome time, its effect. The fupreme power ftill remained in his “—~~—~ 
hands, and he employed it to recover the opportunity, which he 
had loft. A body of troops, by his command, feized and forti- 
fied Haddingtoun, a place, which, on account of its diftance from 
the fea, and from any Englith garrifon, could not be defended 
without great expence and danger. 


April, 1548. 


Mean while the French gained more by the defeat of their al- . a. 
lies, than the Englifh did by their victory. After the death of Scots intoa 
Cardinal Beatoun, Mary of Guife, the Queen Dowager, took a con- aaa 
fiderable fhare in the direction of affairs. She was warmly attached 
by blood, and by inclination, to the French intereft ; and, in order 
to promote it, improved with great dexterity every event which oc- 
curred. The fpirit and ftrength of the Scots were broken at Pinkey ; 
and in an aflembly of nobles which met at Stirling to confult upon 
the fituation of the kingdom, all eyes were turned towards France, 
and no profpect of fafety appeared but in affiftance from thence. 

But Henry II. being then at peace with England, the Queen repre- 
fented that they could not expect him to take part in their quarrel, 
but upon views of perfonal advantage; and that without extraordi- 
nary conceffions in his favour, no affiftance in proportion to their 
prefent exigencies could be obtained. The prejudices of the nation 
powerfully feconded thefe reprefentations of the Queen. What often 
happens to individuals took place among the nobles in this conven- 
tion; they were {wayed entirely by their paffions, and in order to 
gratify them, they deferted their former principles, and difregarded 
their true intereft. In the violence of refentment, they forgot that 
zeal for the independency of Scotland, which had prompted them to 
rejet the propofitions of Henry VIII. and by offering, voluntarily, 
Vou. I, P their 
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Book II. their young Queen in marriage to the Dauphin eldeft fon of Henry IT: 


, enna ea | 


And wy ofer ad which was ftill more, by propofing to fend her immediately 


their Queen 
m marriage to 


the Dauphin. 


into France to be educated at his court, they granted, out of a thirft 
of vengeance, what formerly they would not yield upon any 
confideration of their own fafety. To gain at once fuch a kingdom 
as Scotland, was a matter of no {mall confequence to France. Hen- 
ry, without hefitation, accepted the offers of the Scotch ambaflae 
dors, and prepared for the vigorous defence of his new acquifition. 
Six thoufand veteran foldiers, under the command of Monfieur 
Defsé, affifted by fome of the beft officers, who were formed in the 
Jong wars of Francis J. arrived at Leith. They ferved two cam- 
paigns in Scotland, with a fpirit equal to their former fame. Bue 
their exploits were not confiderable. The Scots foon became jea- 
lous of their defigns, and neglected to fupport them with proper 
vigour; and the caution of the Englifh, in acting wholly upon the 
defenfive, prevented them from attempting any enterprize of con- 
fequence; and obliged them to exhautt their ftrength, in tedious 
fieges, undertaken under many difadvantages. Their efforts, how- 
ever, were not without fome benefit to the Scots, by compelling the 
Englifh to evacuate Haddingtoun, and to furrender feveral {mall 
forts, which they poffeffed in different parts of the kingdom. 


But the confequences of thefe operations of his troops were 
ftill of greater importance to the French King. The diverfion which 
they occafioned enabled him to wreft Boulogne out of the hands of 
the Englifh; and the influence of his army in Scotland obtained 
the concurrence of Parliament with the overtures made to him, by 
the aflembly of nobles at Stirling, concerning the Queen’s marriage 
with the Dauphin, and her education at the court of France. In 
vain did a few patriots remonftrate againft fuch extravagant con- 

| ceffions, 
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ceffions, ‘by which Scotland was reduced to be a province of Boox II. 
France; and Henry, from anally, raifed to be mafter of the king- ““Y—~ 
dom ; by which, the friendthip of France became more fatal than 4"° ce 
the enmity of England ; and every thing was fondly given up to ‘onluded. 
the one, that had been bravely defended againft the other. A point June 5, 1548. 
of fo much confequence was haftily decided, in a Parliament, ai- 

fembled in the camp before Haddingtoun: the intrigues of the 

Queen Dowager, the zeal of the clergy, and refentment againft 

England had prepared a great party in the nation for fucha ftep; the 

French General and Ambeaffador, by their liberality and promifes, 

gained over many more. The Regent himfelf was weak enough 

to {toop to the offer of a penfion from France, together with the title 

of Duke of Chatelherault in that kingdom. A confiderable majo- 

rity declared for the treaty, and the intereft of a faction was preferred 


before the honour of the nation. 


Havinc hurried the Scots into this rafh and fatal refolution, the Mary fent to 
fource of many calamities to themfelves, and to their Sovereign, the Dita 
French allowed them no time for reflection or repentance. The 
fleet, which had brought over their forces, was ftill in Scotland, 
and without delay, convoyed the Queen into France. Mary was 
then fix years old, and by her education in that court, the politeft, 
but moft corrupted in Europe, fhe acquired every accomplith- 
ment that could add to her charms as a woman, and contracted 
many of thofe prejudices, which occafioned her misfortunes as a 


Queen. 


From the time that Mary was put into their hands, it was the 
intereft of the French to fuffer the war in Scotland to languifh. The 


recovering of the Boulonnois was the object Henry had moft at 
P 2 : | heart ; 
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heart ; and a flight diverfion in Britain was fufficient to divide the 
attention and ftrength of the Englifh, whofe domeftic factions de- 
prived both their arms and councils of their accuftomed vigour. The 
government of England had undergone a great revolution. The 
Duke of Somerfet’s power was acquired with too much violence, and 
exercifed with too little moderation, to be of long continuance. Many 
good qualities, added to great love of his country, could not attone 
for his ambition in ufurping the fole direction of affairs. Almoft 
the whole nobles combined again{t him; and the Earl of Warwick, 
no lefs ambitious, but more artful, conducted his meafures with fo 
much dexterity, as to raife himfelf upon the ruins of his rival. With-— 
out the invidious name of Protector, he fucceeded to all the power 
and influence, of which Somerfet was deprived, and he quickly 
found peace to be neceffary for the eftablifhment of his new au- 
thority, and the execution of the vaft defigns he had conceived. 


HENRY was no ftranger to Warwick’s fituation, and improved 
his knowledge of it, to good purpofe, in conducting the negocia- 
tions for a general peace. He prefcribed what terms he pleafed to 
the Englifh Minifter, who {crupled at nothing, however advanta- 
gcous to that Monarch and his allies. England confented to reftore 
Boulogne and its dependencies to France, and gave up all preten- 
fions to a treaty of marriage with the Queen of Scots, or to the 
conqueft of her country. A few {mall forts, of which the Eng- 
lifh troops had hitherto kept pofleffion, were razed; and peace be- 


tween the two kingdoms was eftablifhed cn its ancient founda- 
tion. 


Botu the Britifh nations loft power, as well as reputation, by 
this unhappy quarrel. It was on both fides a war of emulation and 


refent- 
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refentment, rather than of intereft; and was carried on, under the Boox II. 
influence of national animofities, which were blind to all advan- aor 
tages. The French, who entered into it with greater coolnefs, con- 

ducted it with more fkill; and by dexteroufly availing themfelves 

of every circumftance which occurred, recovered poffleffion of an 
important territory which they had loft, and added to their mo- 

narchy a new kingdom. The ambition of the Englifh Mhinifter 

betrayed to them the former; the inconfiderate rage of the Scots 

againft their ancient enemies beftowed on them the latter; their 

own addrefs and good policy merited both. i 


IMMEDIATELY after the conclufion of the peace, the French The Scots be- 
forces left Scotland, as much to their own fatisfaction, as to that ofthe asa 
of the nation. The Scots foon found, that the calling to their 
affiftance a people more powerful than themfelves, was a danger- 
ous expedient. They beheld, with the utmoft impatience, thofe 
who had come over to protect the kingdom, taking upon them to 
command in it; and on many occafions they repented the rafh in- 
vitation they had given. The peculiar genius of the French nation 
heightened this difguft, and prepared the Scots to throw off the 
yoke, before they had well begun to feel it. The French were, 
in that age, what they are in the prefent, one of the moft polifhed 
nations in Europe. But it is to be obferved, in all their expeditions 
into fore'gn countries, whether towards the fouth or north, that their 
manners have been remarkably incompatible with the manners of 
every other peop!e. Barbarians are tenacious of their own cuftoms, 
becaufe they want knowledge and tafte to difcover the reafonablenefs 
and propriety of cuftoms which differ from them. Nations, which 
hold the firft rank in politenefs, are frequently no lefs tenacious 
out of pride, The Greeks were fo in the anc.ent world; and the 

French 
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Boox II. French are the fame in the modern. Full of themfelves, and ac- 

——v—=" cuftomed, by the imitation of their neighbours, to confider their 
own modes as the {tandards of elegance, they {corn to difguife, or 
to lay afide the diftinguifhing manners of their own nation, or to 
make any allowance for what may differ from them among others, 
For this reafon, the behaviour of their armies has, on every occa- 
fion, been infupportable to ftrangers, and has always expofed them 
to hatred, and often to deftruGtion. In that.age, they over-ran 
Italy four feveral times, by their valour, and loft it, as often, by 
their infolence. The Scots, naturally an irafcible and high-fpirited 

— people, and who, of all nations, can leaft bear the moft diftant in- 
finuation of contempt, were not of a temper to admit all the pre- 
tenfions of fuch affluming guetts. The fymptoms of alienation were 
foon vifible; they feconded the French in their military operations 
with the utmoft coldnefs, and this fecret difguft grew infenfibly to a 
degree of indignation that could hardly be reftrained; and on occa- 
fion of a very flight accident, broke out with fatal violence. A 
private French foldier had an idle quarrel with a citizen of Edin- 
burgh: both nations took arms, with equal rage, in defence of their 
countrymen. The Provoft of Edinburgh, his fon, and feveral ci- 
tizens of diftinction were killed in the fray ; and the French were 
obliged to avoid the fury of the inhabitants, by retiring out of the 
city. Notwithftanding the ancient alliance of France and Scotland, 
and the long intercourfe of good offices between the two nations, 
an averfion for the French took its rife, at this time, among the 
Scots; the effects whereof were deeply felt, and operated powerful- 
ly through the fubfequent period. 


Progrefsofthe Rom the death of Cardinal Beatoun, nothing has been faid of 


Refurmation. 


the ftate of religion. While the war with England continued, the 
clergy 
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clergy had no leifure to moleft the Proteftants; and they were not Boox II. | 
yet confiderable enough to expect any thing more than connivance Sees 
and impunity. The new doctrines were ftill in their infancy ; but, 
during this fhort interval of tranquillity, they acquired ftrength, 
and advanced, by large and firm fteps, towards a full eftablifh- 
ment in the kingdom. The firft preachers againft popery in Scot- 
land, of whom feveral had appeared during the reign of James V. 
were more eminent for zeal and piety, than for learning. Their 
acquaintance with the principles of Reformation was partial, and at 
fecond hand; fome of them had been educated in England; all 
of them had borrowed their notions from the books publifhed there; 
and, in the firft dawn of the new light, they did not venture many 
fteps before their leaders. But, in a fhort time, the dodtrines and 
writings of the foreign Reformers became generally known; the 
inquifitive genius of the age preffed forward in queft of truth; the 
difcovery of one error opened the way to others; the downfal of 
one impofture drew many after it; the whole fabric, which igno- 
rance and fuperftition had erected in times of darknefs, began to 
totter; and nothing was wanting to compleat its ruin, but a daring 
and active leader to dire& the attack. Such was the famous John 
Knox, who, with better qualifications of learning, and more ex- 
tenfive views than any of his predeceflors in Scotland, poffeffed a 
natural intrepidity of mind, which fet him above fear. He began 
his public miniftry at St. Andrew’s in the year 154'7, with that fuc-. 
cefs, which always accompanies a bold and popular eloquence. In- 
ftead of amufing himfelf with lopping the branches, he ftruck di- 
rectly at the root of Popery, and attacked both the doctrine and dif- 
cipline of the eftablifhed church, with a vehemence peculiar to 
himfelf, but admirably fuited to. the temper and wifhes of the 
age, 


AN 
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Book II. An adverfary fo formidable as Knox, would not have eafily 
“~~ efcaped the rage of the clergy, who obferved the tendency and 
progrefs of his opinions, with the utmoft concern. But, at firft, 
he retired for fafety into the caftle of St. Andrew's, and while the 
confpirators kept poffeffion of it, preached publickly under their 
protection. The great Revolution in England, which followed 
upon the death of Henry VIII. contributed no lefs than the zeal 
of Knox, towards demolifhing the Popifh church in Scotland. 
Henry had loofened the chains, and lightened the yoke of Pope- 
ry. The Minifters of his fon Edward VI. caft them off altogether, 
and eftablifhed the Proteftant religion upon almoft the fame footing, 
whereon it now ftands in that kingdom. The influence of this ex- 
ample reached Scotland, and the happy effects of ecclefiaftical li- 
berty, in the one nation, infpired the other with an equal defire of 
recovering it. ‘The Reformers had, hitherto, been obliged to con- 
du&t themfelves with the utmoft caution, and feldom ventured to 
preach, but in private houfes, and at a diftance from court ; they 
gained credit, as happens on the firft publication of every new re- 
ligion, chiefly among perfons in the lower and middle rank of life. 
But feveral noblemen of greateft diftinction, having, about this time, 
openly efpoufed their principles, they were no longer under the 
neceffity of acting with the fame referve ; and with more fecurity 
_and encouragement, they had likewife greater fuccefs. The means 
of acquiring and {preading knowledge became more common, and 
the fpirit of innovation, peculiar to that period, grew every day 
bolder and more univerfal. 


Happi.y for the Reformation, this fpirit was ftill under fome 
reftraint. It had not yet attained firmnefs and vigour, fufficient to 
overturn a fyftem, founded on the deepeft policy, and fupported 

by 
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by the moft formidable power. Under the prefent circumftances, 
any attempt towards action muft have been fatal to the Proteftant 
doctrines ; and it is no {mall proof of the authority, as well as pene- 
tration of the heads of the party, that they were able to reftrain the 
zeal of a fiery and impetuous people, till that critical and mature 
juncture, when every ftep they took was decifive and fuccefsful. 


Meanwuite, their caufe received reinforcement from two dif- 
ferent quarters, whence. they never could have expected it. The 
ambition of the houfe of Guife, and the bigotry of Mary of Eng- 
land haftened the fubverfion of the Papal throne in Scotland ; and 
by a fingular difpofition of Providence, the perfons who oppofed the 
Reformation in every other part of Europe with the fierceft zeal, 
were made inftruments for advancing it in that kingdom. 


Mary of Guife poffeffed the fame bold and afpiring {pirit, which 
diftinguifhed her family. But in her, it was foftened by the fe- 
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The Queen 
Dowager af. 
Pires to the 


male character, and accompanied with greater temper and addrefs, office of Re- 
nt. 
Her brothers, in order to attain the high objects at which they aimed, ee 


ventured upon fuch daring meafures, as fuited their great courage, 
Her defigns upon the fupreme power were concealed with the utmoft _ 
care, and advanced by addrefs and refinements more natural to 
her fex. By a dexterous application of thofe talents, the had ac- 
quired a confiderable influence on the councils of a ‘nation; hi-. 
therto unacquainted \ with the government of women; and without 
the it alleft right to any fhare in the adminiftration of affairs, had 
engroffed the chief dire€tion of them into her own hands. But the 
did not long reft {atisfied with the enjoyment of this precarious 
power, which the ficklenefs of the Regent, or the ambition of thofe 
who governed him, -— fo eafily difturb; and began to fet 
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Book IZ. on foot new intrigues, with a defign of undermining him, and of 
ond 
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opening to herfelf a way to fucceed him in that high dignity. Her 
brothers entered warmly into this f{cheme, and fupported it with all 
their credit at the court of France. The French King willingly 
concurred in a meafure, by which he hoped to bring Scotland en- 
tirely under management, and in any future broil with England, to | 
turn its whole force upon that kingdom. 


In order to arrive at the.defired elevation, the Queen Dowager 
had only one of two ways to chufe; either violently to wreft the 


power out of the hands of the Regent, or to obtain it by his-con- 


fent. Under a minority, and among a warlike and factious people, 
the former was an uncertain and dangerous experiment. The latter 
appeared to be no lefs impracticable. ‘To perfuadea man volunta- 
rily to abdicate the fupreme power; to defcend to a level with thofe, 
above whom he was raifed ; and to be content with the fecond place, 
where he hath held the firft, may well pafs for a wild and chime- 
tical project. This, however, the Queen attempted ; and the pru- 
dence of the attempt was fufficiently juftified by its fuccefs. 


Tue Regent’s inconftancy and irrefolution, together with the 
calamities which had befallen the kingdom under his adminiftra- 
tion, raifed the prejudices both of the nobles and of the people againft 
him, to a great height; and the Queen fecretly fomented thefe 
with much induftry. All who wifhed for a change met with a 
gracious reception in her court, and their fpirit of difaffeGion was 
nourifhed by fuch hopes and promifes, as, in every age, impofe 
on the credulity of the factious. The favourers of the Reforma- 
tion being the moft numerous and {preading body of the Regent’s 
enemies, fhe applied to them, with a particular attention; and the 
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gentlenefs of her difpofitions, and feeming indifference to the re- Boox Ii. 
ligious points in difpute, made all her promifes of protection and ~~~ 
indulgence pafs upon them for fincere. Finding fo great part of 

the nation willing to fall in with her meafures, the Queen fet out 

for France, under pretence of vifiting her daughter, and took 08. 1550 
along with her thofe noblemen, who pofiefled the greateft power 

and credit among their countrymen. Softened by the pleafures of an 

elegant court, flattered by the civilities of the French King, and the 

carefles of the houfe of Guife, and influenced by the feafonable dif- 

tribution of a few favours, and the liberal promife of many more,. 

they were brought to approve of all the Queen’s pretenfions. 


Wuite fhe advanced by thefe flow but important fteps, the Re» 
gent either did not forefee the danger which threatened him, or 
neglected to provide againft it, The firft difcovery of the train 
-which was laid, came from two of his own confidents, Panter 
Bifhop of Rofs, and Carnegie of Kinnaird, whom the Queen had 
‘gained over to her intereft, and then employed as the moft proper 
inftruments for obtaining his confent. The overture was made to 
him in the name of the French King, enforced by proper threaten- 
ings in order to work upon his natural timidity, and {weetened by 
every promife that could reconcile him to a propofal fo difagreeable- 
On the one hand, ,the confirmation of his French title, together 
with @ confiderable penfion, the parliamentary acknowledgment of 
his right of fucceflion to the Crown, and a public ratification of his 
conduct during his Regency, were offered him: On the other 
hand, the difpleafure of the French King, the power and popula- 
rity of the Queen Dowager, the difaffection of the nobles, with 
the danger of an after-reckoning, were reprefented in the ftrongeft 
colours, 
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Ir was not poffible to agree to a propofal fo extraordinary and 
unexpected without fome previous ftruggle ; and had the Archbifhop 
of St. Andrew’s been prefent to fortify the irrefolute and paffive 
fpirit of the Regent, he would, in all probability, have rejected it 
with difdain. Happily for the Queen, the fagacity and ambition 
of that Prelate could, at this time, be no obftruction to her views. 
He was lying at the point of death, and in his abfence, the influ- 
ence of the Queen’s agents on a flexible temper counterballanced 
feveral of the ftrongeft paffions in the human mind, and obtained 
his confent to a volngtary furrender of the fupreme power. 


AFTER gaining a point of fuch difficulty with fo much eafe, 
the Queen returned into. Scotland, in full expectation of taking 
immediate poffeffion of her new dignity. But, by this time, the 
Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s. had recovered of that diftemper, which 
the ignorance of the Scotch phyficians had pronounced to be in- 


curable. This he owed to the affiftance of the famous Cardan, 


one of thofe irregular adventurers in philofophy, of whom Italy 


produced fo many about this period. A bold genius led him to 


fome ufeful difcoveries, which merit the efteem of a more difcern- 
ing age; a wild imagination engaged him in thofe chimerical 
{ciences, which drew the admiration of his cotemporaries. Asa 
pretender to. aftrology and magic, he was revered and confulted by 
all Europe; as a proficient in natural philofophy, he was but little 
known. The Archbifhop, it is probable, confidered him asa power- 
ful magician, when he applied to him for relief ; but it was his know- 
ledge as a philofopher, which enabled him to cure his difeafe *, 

* Cardan himfelf was more defirous of being confidered-as an Aftrologer than-a 
Philofopher;. in. his book De Genituris, we find a‘ calculation of the Archbifhop’s 
nativity, from which he pretends both to have predicted his difeafe, and to haye ef- 


fected his cure. He received, from the Archbifhop, a reward of 1800 crowns. A 
great fum in that age. De Vita /ua,. p. 32. | 
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ToceTHER with his health, the Archbifhop recovered the en- Boox IJ. 
tire government of the Regent, and quickly determined him to re- “~V~ 
cal that difhonourable promife, which he had been feduced by the 
artifices of the Queen to grant. However great her furprize and 
indignation were, at this freth inftance of his Incon{tancy, fhe was. 
obliged to diflemble, that fhe might have leifure to renew her in- 
trigues with the Proteftants, whom fhe favoured and courted more 
than ever; with the nobles, to whom fhe rendered herfelf agree- 
able by various arts; and with the Regent himfelf, in order to 
gain whom fhe employed every argument. But whatever impref- 
fion her emiffaries might have made on the Regent, it was no eafy 
matter to over-reach or to intimidate the Archbifhop. Under his 
management, the negociations were {pun out toa great length, and 
his brother maintained his ftation with that addrefs and firmnefs, 
which its importance fo well merited. The univerfal defection of 
the nobles, the growing power of the Proteftants, who all adhered 
to the Queen Dowager, the reiterated folicitations of the French 
King, and, above all, the interpofition of the young Queen, who 
was now entering the twelfth year of her age, and claimed a right 
of nominating whom fhe pleafed to be Regent, obliged him, at povats on 
laft, to refign that high office, which he had held many years. He ci ent to 


obtained for himfelf the fame terms of advantage, which. had been fe. 
formerly ftipulated. 


Ir was in the Parliament which met on the roth of April, 1554, she obtains 
that the Earl of Arran. executed this extraordinary refignation ; and the Regency. 
at the fame time, Mary of Guife was raifed to that dignity, which : 
had been fo long the object of her wifhes. Thus, with their own. 
approbation, a woman, and a ftranger was advanced to the fupreme: 
authority over a fierce and turbulent people, who, feldom fubmit- 
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ted, without reluctance, to the legal and ancient government of 
their native Monarchs. 


Wuite the Queen Dowager of Scotland contributed fo much 
towards the progrefs of the Reformation, by the protection which 
fhe afforded it, from motives of ambition; the Englifh Queen, 
by her indifcreet zeal, filled the kingdom with perfons active in 
promoting that caufe. Mary afcended the throne of England, 
on the death of her brother Edward, and foon after married Philip IT, 


‘of Spain. To the perfecuting fpirit of the Romifh fuperftition, 


and the fiercenefs of that age, fhe added the private tefentment of 
her own, and of her mother’s fufferings, with which fhe loaded 
the Reformed religion ; and the peevifhnefs and feverity of her na- 
tural tempet carried the acrimony of all thefe paflions to the ut- 
moft extreme. ‘The cruelty of her perfecution equalled the deeds 
of thofe tyrants, who have been the greateft reproach to human 
nature. The bigotry of her clergy could fcarce keep pace with 


‘the impetuofity of her zeal. Even the unrelenting Philip was ob- 


liged, on fome occafions, to mitigate the rigour of her proceedings. 
Many among the moft eminent Reformers fuffered for the doétrines 
which they had taught; others fled from the ftorm. To the 
greater part of thefe, Switzerland and Germany opened a fecure 
afylum ; and not a few, out of choice or neceffity, fled into Scot- 
land. What they had feen and felt in England, did not abate the 
warmth and zeal-of their indignation againft Popery. Their attacks 
were bolder and more fuccefsful than ever; and their doctrines 
made a rapid progrefs among all ranks of men. 


THESE doctrines, calculated to rectify the opinions, and to reform 
the manners of mankind, had hitherto produced no other effects ; 
. but 
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but they foon began to operate with greater violence, and proved the Boox II. 
occafion, not only of fubverting the eftablifhed religion, but of --~—-~ 
fhaking the throne, and endangering the kingdom. The caufes A view of the 
which facilitated the introduction of thefe new opinions into Scot- eee 
Jand, and which diffeminated them fo faft through the nation, me- care 
rit, on that account, a particular and careful inquiry. The Refor- 

mation is one of the greateft events in the hiftory of mankind, and 


in whatever point of light we view it, is inftructive and interefting.. 


Tue revival of learning in the 15th and 16th centuries rouzed 
the world from that lethargy, in which it had been funk for raany 
ages. The human mind felt its own f{trength, broke the fetters of 
authority by which it had been fo long reftrained, and venturing to 


move ina larger {phere, pufhed its inquiries into ony fubject, with 
great boldnefs, and furprifing fuccefs. 


/ 


No fooner did mankind recover the capacity of exercifing their 
seafon, than religion was one of the firft objects which drew their 
attention. -Long before Luther publifhed his famous Thefes, which 
fhook the Papal throne, fcience and philofophy had laid open, to 
many of the Italians, the impofture and abfurdity of the eftablifhed 
fuperftition. That fubtle and refining people, fatisfied with en- 
joying thofe difcoveries in fecret, were little difpofed to affume the 
dangerous character of Reformers, and concluded the knowledge of 
truth to be the prerogative of the wife, while vulgar minds muft 
be overawed and governed by popular errors. But, animated with 
a more noble and difinterefted zeal, the German Theologian boldly: 
erected the ftandard of truth, and upheld it with an unconquerable: 
intrepidity, which merits the admiration and gratitude of all fuc- 
ceeding ages, 

THE 
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Tue occafion of Luther's being firft difgufted with the tenets of the 


‘-—-~—-~ Romifh church, and how from a fimall rupture, the quarrel widened 


6 


into an irreparable breach, is known to every one who has been the 
Jeaft converfant in hiftory. From the heart of Germany, his opi- 


nions fpread, with aftonithing rapidity, all over. Europe ; and Wwkere-_ 


_ ever they “came, endangered or overturned ‘the ancient, - but ill- 


founded fyftem. The vigilance and addrefs: of the court of Rome, 
and’ the; power 4 and bigotry of the Auftrian family, fuppreffed thefe 


| notions on their firft appearance, in the foutherm kingdoms. of Eu- 


rope. But the fierce fpirit of the north, irtitated ‘by multiplied im- 


qos 


pofitions, could neither be mollified by the fame arts, nor fubdued © 


by the fame force ; and encouraged by fome Princes from piety, 
and by others out of avarice, it eafily bore down the feeble oppofi- 


tion of an illiterate and immoral clergy. 


Tue f{uperftition of Popery feems to have grown to the moft ex- 
travagant height, in’ thofe countries which are ‘fituated towards 
the diferent extremities of Europe. . The vigour of imagination, 
and fenfibility of frame, peculiar to the inhabitants of fouthern cli- 


mates, rendered them fufceptible of the deepeft impreflions of fuper- - 
cftitious terror and credulity. Ignorance and barbarity were (no lefs 


~ favourable’ to “the , progrefs of the fame fpirit, among ‘the northern 


nations. "They knew Jittle, and were difpofed to believe ever ery thing. 
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ings, and the moft improbable ‘fitions were > received with implicit . 
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-affent and admiration... --, a oe 
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ACCORDINGLY, that: oud of Popery, Beir gee ine Scot-... 


Jand, was of the moft bigotted and illiberal kind. Thofe doctrines 


which are moft apt to fhock the human underftanding, and thofe 
legends 
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legends which’ fartheft-exceed belief, were propofed to the people Boox II: . 
without any attempt to palliate or difguife them ; nor did they ever “~~~ 
call in queftion the reafonablenefs of the one, or the truth of the 

other. 


THE power and wealth of the church kept pace with the pro- 
grefs of fuperftition ; for it is the nature of that f{pirit to obferve no 
bounds, in its refpect and liberality towards thofe, whofe character 
it efteems facred. ‘The Scotch Kings early demonftrated how much 
they were under its influence, by their vaft additions to the immu- 
nities and riches of the clergy. The profufe piety of David I. who 
acquired on that account the name of Saint, transferred almoft the 
whole crown-lands, which were at that time of great extent, into 
the hands of ecclefiaftics, "The example of that vartuous Prince was 
. imitated by his fucceffors. The fpirit {pread among all orders of 
men, who daily loaded the priefthood with new poffeffions. The 
riches of the church all over Europe were exorbitant; but Scotland 
was one of thofe countries, wherein they had fartheft exceeded the 
jut proportion. The Scotch clergy paid one half of every tax im- 
pofed on land; and as there is no reafon to think that, in that age, 
they would be loaded with any unequal fhare of the burden, we 
may conclude, that, by the time of the Reformation, little lefs than 
one half of the property in the nation had fallen into the hands of 
a fociety, which is always acquiring, and can never lofe. 


Tue nature, too, of a confiderable part of their property ex- 
tended their influence. Many eftates, throughout the kingdom, 
held of the church; church-lands were let in leafe at an eafy 
rent, and were poffefled by the younger fons, and defcendants of 

Vor. | R a | the 
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Book II. the beft families *. The connexion between fuperior and vafal, 

\VY™’ between the landlord and tenant, created dependencies, and gave 
rife to an union of great advantage to the church; and in eftimating 
the influence of the Popith ecclefiaftics over the nation, thefe, as 
well as the real amount of their revenues, muft be attended to, 
and taken into the account. 


Turis extraordinary fhare in the national property was accom- 
panied with proportionable weight in the fupreme council of the 
kingdom. At a time, when the number of temporal Peers was 
extremely fmall, and when the Leffer Barons and reprefentatives of 
Burroughs feldom attended Parliaments, the Ecclefiaftics formed a 
confiderable body there. And it appears from the ancient rolls of 
Parliament, and from the manner of chufing the Lords of Articles, 
that the proceedings of that high court muft have been, in a great 
meafure, under their direction -f. 


THe reverence due to their facred character, which was often 
carried incredibly far, contributed not a little towards the growth 
of their power. The dignity, the titles, and precedence of the Po- 
pith clergy are remarkable, both as caufes and effects of that do- 
minion, which they had acquired over the reft of mankind. They 
were regarded by the credulous laity as beings of a fuperior fpecies ; 
they were neither fubject to the fame laws, nor tried by the fame 
judges. Every guard, that religion could fupply, was placed around 
their power, their poffeflions, and their perfons; and endeavours 


were ufed, not without fuccefs, to reprefent them all as equally 
facred. | 


* Keith, 521. Not. (b). + Spotf. Hilt. of the Ch. of Scot. 449. 
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Tue reputation for learning, which, however inconfiderable, Boox II. 
was wholly engrofled by the clergy, added to the reverence which “7 
_ they derived from religion, The principles of found philofophy, and 

of a juft tafte, were altogether unknown ; in place of thefe, were 
fubflituted ftudics, barbarous and uninftructive ; but as the eccle- 
fiaftics alone were converfant in them, this procured them eftecm ; 
and a very little knowledge drew the admiration of rude ages, which 
knew nothing. War was the fole profeflion of the nobles, and 
hunting their chief amufement; they divided their time between 
thefe ; and unacquainted with the arts, or unimproved by fcience, 
they difdained any employment foreign from military affairs, or 
which required rather penetration and addrefs, than bodily vigour. 
Whereever the former were neceflary, the clergy were entrutted ; 
becaufe they alone were properly qualified for the truft. Almoft ail 
the high offices in civil government devolved, on this account, into 
their hands. The Lord Chancellor was the firft fubje in the 
kingdom, both in digniy and in power. From the earlieft ages 
of the monarchy, to the death of Cardinal Beatoun, fifty-four 
perfons had held that high office; and of thefe, forty-three had 
been ecclefiaftics *. The Lords of Seffion were fupreme Judges in — 
all matters of civil right ; and by the original conftitution, the Pre- 
fident and one half of the Senators in this court were churchmen. 


To all this we may add, the clergy being feparated from the rcft 
of mankind by the law of celibacy ; and undiftracted by thofe cares, 
and unincumbered with thofe burdens which occupy and opprefs 
other men, the intereft of their order became their only object, and 

they were at full leifure to purfue it. — 


& 
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Tue nature of their function gave them accefs to all perfons, and 
at all feafons. They could employ all the motives of fear and of 
hope, of terror and of confolation, which operate moft powerfully 
on the human mind. They haunted the weak and the credulous ; 
they befieged the beds of the fick and of the dying. They fuffered 
few to go out of the world without leaving marks of their liberality 
to the church; and taught them to compound with the Almighty 
for their fins, by beftowing riches upon thofe, who called them- 
felves his fervants. 


Wuen their own induftry, or the fuperftition of mankind failed 
of producing this effect, they had influence enough to call in the aid 
of law. Whoever died znteflate, was prefumed to have deftined his 
moveables to pious ufes. The church took poffeffion of them. The 
children, the wife, the creditors of the perfon deceafed were often 
excluded from any fhare in what was efteemed a facred property *. 
As men are apt to truft to the continuance of life with foolifh con- 
fidence, and childlifhly thun every thing, that forces them to think 
of their mortality, many die without fettling their affairs by will ; 
and the bold ufurpation of ecclefiaftics in this cafe, of which there 
are frequent veftiges in our laws, though none in our hiftorians, may 
be reckoned among the moft plentiful fources of the wealth of the 
church. 


At the fame time, all matrimonial and teftamentary caufes could 
be tried only in the fpiritual courts, and by laws which the clergy 
themfelves had framed. The penalty, too, by which the decifions 
of thefe courts were enforced, added to their authority. A fentence 


** Effays on Brit Antigq. 174. 
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of excommunication was no lefs formidable, than a fentence of out- Boox II. 


lawry. It was pronounced on many occafions, and againft vari- 
ous crimes: and befides excluding thofe, upon whom it fell, from 
Chriftian privileges, it deprived them of all their rights as men, or 
as citizens. And the aid of the fecular power concurred with the 
fuperftition of mankind, in rendering the thunders of the church no 
lefs deftructive than terrible. 


To thefe general caufes, may be attributed the immenfe growth 
both of the wealth, and power of the Pop'fh church; and without 
entering into any more minute detail, this may ferve to difcover the 
foundations, on which a ftructure fo ftupendous was erected. 


But though the laity had contributed, by their own fuperftition 
and profufenefs, to raife the clergy from poverty and contempt to 
riches and dignity, they began, by degrees, to feel and to murmur 
at their incroachments. No wonder haughty and martial nobles 
fhould view the power and poffeflions of the church with envy ; 
and regard the lazy and inactive character of churchmen with the 
utmoft contempt. While, at the fame time, the indecent and licen- 
tious lives of the clergy gave great. and juft offence to the people, 
and confiderably abated the veneration, which. they were accuftomed 
to yield to that order of men. 


IMMENSE wealth, extreme indolence, grofs ignorance, and, above 
‘all, the fevere injunction of celibacy, had concurred to introduce 
this corruption of morals among the clergy ; who, prefuming too 
much upon the fubmiffion of the people, were at no pains either 
to conceal, or to difguife their own vices. According to the accounts 
of the Reformers, confirmed by feveral Popifh writers, the moft 
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Scotch clergy *. Cardinal Beatoun, with the fame public pomp, 
which is duc to a legitimate child, celebrated the marriage of his 
natural daughter with the Earl of Crawfurd’s fon +; and, 1f we may 
believe Knox, he publickly continued to the end of his days a cri- 
minal correfpondence with her mother, who was a woman of rank. 
The other prelates feem not to have been more regular and exem- 
plary than their Primate |]. 


Men of fuch characters ought, in reafon, to have been alarmed 
at the firft clamours raifed againft their own morals, and the doc- 
trines of the church, by the Proteftant preachers; but the Popifl 
ecclefiattics, either out of pride or ignorance, neglected the proper 
methods for filencing them. Inftead of reforming their lives, or 
difguifing their vices, they affected to defpife the cenfures of the 
people. And while the Reformers, by their mortifications and au- 
fterities, endeavoured to refemble the firft propagators of Chriftia- 


‘nity, the Popith clergy were compared to all thofe perfons, who 


* Winzet. ap. Keith Append. 202, 205. Lefl. de Reb. Geft. Scot. 232. 


+ The marriage articles fubfcribed with his own hand, in which he calls her 
my daughter, are {till extant. Keith, p. 42. 


| Aremarkable proof of the diffolute manners of the clergy is found in the pub- 
lic records. A greater number of letters of Jegitimation was granted during the 
firft thirty years after the Reformation, than during the whole period, that has 
clapfed fince that time. Thefe were obtained by the fans of the Popith clergy, 
The ecclefiaftics, who were allowed to retain their benefices, alienated them to 
their children; who, when they acquired wealth, were defirous that the ftain of 
illegitimacy might no longer remain upon their families. In Keith's Catalogue of the 
Scotch Bifbops, we find feveral inftances of fuch alienations of church lands, by the 

Popith incumbents, to their natural children. 7 
are 
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are moft infamous, in hiftory, for the enormity and fcandal of Boox II. 
their crimes. / yo 


On the other hand, inftead of mitigating the rigour, or colour- 
ing over the abfurdity of the eftablifhed doCtrines; inftead of at- 
tempting to found them upon fcripture, or to reconcile them to 
reafon ; they left them without any other fupport or recommenda- 
tion, but the authority of the church, and the decrees of councils. 
The fables concerning purgatory, the virtues of pilgrimage, and the 
merits of the faints, were the topics, on which they infifted in their 
difcourfes to the people ; and the duty of preaching being left wholly 
to Monks of the loweft and moft illiterate orders, their compofi- 
tions were ftill more wretched and contemptible, than the fubjects 
on which they infifted. While the Reformers were attended by 
crowded and admiring audiences, the Popifh preachers were either 
‘univerfally deferted, or liftened to with fcorn. 


Tuer only device which they employed in order to recover their 
declining reputation, or to confirm the wavering faith of the people, 
was equally imprudent, and unfuccefsful, As many doctrines of 
their church had derived their credit, at firft, from the authority of 
falfe miracles, they now endeavoured to call in thefe to their aid *. 
But thofe lying wonders, which were beheld with unfufpicious admi- 
ration, or heard with implicit faith, in times of darknefs and of igno- 
rance, met with a very different reception, in a more enlightened 
period. The vigilance of the Reformers detected thefe impoftures, 
and expofed not only them, but the caufe, which needed the aid 
of fuch artifices, to ridicule. 


, Spotf{wood, 69. 
As 
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As the Popith ecclefiaftics became more and more the objects of 
hatred and of contempt, the difcourfes of the Reformers were liftened 
to as fo many calls to liberty; and befides the pious indignation 
which they excited againft thofe corrupt do@rines, which had 
perverted the nature of true Chriftianity ; befides the zeal, which 
they infpired for the knowledge of truth, and the purity of religion ; 
they gave rife alfo, among the Scotch nobles, to other views and 
paffions. ‘They hoped to fhake off the yoke of ecclefiaftical domi- 
nion, which they had long felt to be oppreffive, and which they 
now difcovered to be unchriftian. They expected to recover pof- 
feffion of the church revenues, which they were now taught to 
confider as alienations made by their anceftors, with a profufion no 
lefs undifcerning, than unbounded. They flattered themfelves that 
a check would be given to the pride and luxury of the clergy, who 
would be obliged, henceforward, to confine themfelves within the 
fphere, peculiar to their facred character. An averfion for the efta- 
blifhed church, which flowed from fo many concurring caufes, which 
was raifed by confiderations of religion, and heightened by motives 
of policy, fpread faft through the nation, and excited a {pirit, aes 
burft out, at laft, with irrefiftible violence. 


RexiGious confiderations, alone, were fufficient to have rouzed 
this f{pirit. The points in controverfy with the church of Rome 
were of fo much importance to the happinefs of mankind, and fo 
effential to the nature of true Chriftianity, that they merited all the 
zeal with which the Reformers contended in order to eftablith them. 
But the Reformation having been reprefented as the effect of fome 
wild and enthufiaftic frenzy in the human mind, this attempt to 
account for the eagernefs and zeal, with which our anceftors em- 
braced and propagated the Proteftant doctrines, by taking a view of 


the 
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the political motives, alone, which influenced them, and by fhew- 
ing how naturally thefe prompted them to aét with fo much ardor, 
will not, perhaps, be efteemed an unneceflary digreflion, We now 
return to the courfe of the hiftory. 


_ Tue Queen’s elevation to the office of Regent feems to have 
tranfported her, at firft, beyond the known prudence, and mode- 
ration of her character. She began her adminiftration, by con- 
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ferring upon foreigners feveral offices of truft and of dignity; a {tep, The Queen 


which both from the inability of ftrangers to difcharge thefe offi- 


Regent begins 
her admini- 


ces with vigour, and from the envy which their preferment excites ration with 


among the natives, is never attended with good confequences. Vil- 
mort was made Comptroller, and entrufted with the management of 
the public revenues; Bonot was appointed Governor of Orkney ; 
and Rubay -honoured with the cuftody of the Great Seal, and the 
title of Vice Chancellor *. It was with the utmoft indignation, that 
the Scots beheld offices of the greateft eminence and authority, 
dealt out among ftrangers. By thefe promotions they conceived the 
Queen to have offered an infult both to their underftandings, and to 
their courage; to the former, by fuppofing them unfit for thofe 
ftations, which their anceftors had filled with fo much dignity; to 
the latter, by imagining that they were tame enough not to com- 
plain of an affront, which, in no former age would have been tole- 


rated with impunity. 


Wui e their minds were in this difpofition, an incident happened 
which inflamed their averfion for French councils to the higheft 
degree, Ever fince the famous conteft between the houfes of Va- 


* Lefly, de Reb. Geft. Scot. 189. 
Von, J. S lois 
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Boox I], lois and Plantagenet, the French had been accuftomed to embarafs 
--—y—~ the Englifh, and to divide their ftrength by the fudden and formi- 


1555° 


dable incurfions of their allies, the Scots. But, as thefe inroads 
‘were feldom attended with any real advantage to Scotland, and ex- 
pofed it to the dangerous refentment of a powerful neighbour, the 
Scots began to grow lefs tractable than formerly, and fcrupled, any 
longer, to ferve an ambitious ally at the price of their own quiet 
and fecurity. The change, too, which was daily introducing into 
the art of war, rendered the affiftance of the Scotch forces of lefs 
importance to the French Monarch. For thefe reafons, Henry hav- 
ing refolved upon a war with Philip II. and forefeeing that the 
Queen of England would take part in her hufband’s quarrel, was 
extremely folicitous to fecure, in Scotland, the affiftance of fome 
trcops, which would be more at his command than an undifciplined 
army, led by nobles who were almoft independent. In profecu- 
tion of this defign, but under pretence of relieving the nobles from 
the expence and danger of defending the borders, the Queen Regent 
propofed, in Parliament, to regifter the value of lands throughout 
the kingdom, to impofe on them a fmall tax, and to apply that 
revenue towards maintaining a body of regular troops, in conftant 
pay. A fixed tax upon land, which the growing expence of go- 
vernment hath introduced into almoft every part of Europe, was un- 
known, at that time, and feemed altogether inconfiftent with the 
free and independent fpuit of the feudal government. Nothing 
could be more fhocking.to a gencrous and brave nobility, than the 
entrufting, to mercenary hands, the defence of thofe territories which 
had been acquired, or preferved by the blood of their anceftors. 
They received this propofal with the utmoft indignation. About 
300 of the Leffler Barons repaired in a body to the Queen Regent, 
and reprefented their fenfe of the intended innovation, with that 


manly 
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manly and determined boldnefs, which is natural to a free people, 
ina martial age. Alarmed at a remonftrance delivered in fo firm 
a tone, and fupported by fuch formidable numbers, the Queen pru- 
dently abandoned a fcheme, which fhe found to be univerfally odi- 
ous. As the Queen herfelf was known perfectly to underftand the 
circumf{tances and temper of the nation, this meafure was imputed 
wholly to the fuggeftions of her foreign counfellors; and the 
Scots were ready to proceed to the moft violent extremities againft 
them. 


‘Tue French, inftead of extinguithing, added fuel to the flame. 
They had now commenced hoftilities againft Spain, and Philip had 
prevailed on the Queen of England, to reinforce his army with a, 
confiderable body of her troops. In order to deprive him of this 
aid, Henry had recourfe, as he projected, to the Scots; and at- 
tempted to excite them to invade England. But, as Scotland had 
nothing to dread from a Princefs of Mary’s character, who, far 
from any ambitious fcheme of difturbing her neighbours, was wholly 
occupied in endeavouring to reclaim her heretical fubjects; the 
nobles, who were aflembled by the Queen Regent at Newbottle, 
lifttened to the folicitations of the French Monarch with cxtreme 
coldnefs, and prudently declined engaging the kingdom in an enter- 
prize fo dangerous and unnecefflary. What fhe could not obtain by 
perfuafion, the Queen Regent brought about by a ftratagem. Not- 
withftanding the fubfiftence of peace between the two kingdoms, 
fhe commanded her French foldiers to rebuild a {mall fort near Ber- 
wick, which was appointed, by the laft treaty, to berazed. The 
garrifon of Berwick fallied out; interrupted the work; and ravaged 
the adjacent country. This infult rouzed the fiery fpirit of the 
Scots, and _— promptnefs to revenge the leaft appearance of na- 
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Boox HU. tional injury difinated, in a moment, the wite and pacific refo- 


a, 


v—~ lutions which they had fo lately formed. War was determined, and 


orders inftantly given for raifing a numerous army. But before 
their forces could affembie, the ardor of their indignation had 
time to cool, and the Enelth having difcovered no intention to pufh 
the war with vigour, the nobles refumed their pacific fy{tem, and 
refolved to fland altogether upon the dcfenfive. They marched 
to the banks of the Tweed, they prevented the incurfions of the 
enemy, and having done what they thought fafficient for the fafety 
and honour of their country, the Queen could not induce them, ci- 
ther by her intreaties, or her artifices, to advance another flep. 


Waite the Scots perfifted in their inactivity, D’Oyfel, the Com- 
mander of the French troops, who poffeficd entircly the confidence 
of the Queen Regent, endeavoured, with her connivance, to en- 
gaice the two nations in hoftilitics. Contrary to the orders of the 
Scotch General, he marched over the Tweed with his own foldiers, 
and invefted Werk, a garrifon of the Englifh. The Scots, inftead 
of feconding his attempt, were enraged at his prefumption. The 

uicen’s partiality towards France had long been fufpected; but it 
was now vifible that fhe wantonly facrificed the peace and fafety of 
Scotland, to the intereft of that ambitious and affuming ally. Under 
the feudal governments, it was in camps, that fubjects were accuftomed 
to addre's the boldeft remonflrances to their Sovereigns. While arms 
were in their hands, they felt their own ftrength ; and at that time 
all their reprefentations of. grievances carricd the authority of com- 
mands. On this occafion, the indignation of the nobles broke out 
with fuch violence, that the Queen perceiving all attempts to en- 
gace them in action to be vain, abruptly difmiffed her army, and 
retired with the utmoft fhame and difguft; having difcovered the 
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impotence of her own authority, without effeGing any thing which 
could be of advantage to France. 


Ir is obfervable, that this firft inftance of contempt for the Re- 
gent’s authority can, in no degree, be imputed to the influence of 
the new opinions in religion. As the Queen’s pretenfions to the 
Regency had been principally fupported by thofe who favoured the 
Reformation, and as fhe ftill needed them for a counterpoife to 
the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, and the partizans of the houfe of 
Hamilton ; they were now treated by her with great refpe@t, and 
even admitted to no inconfiderable fhare in her fayour and con- 
fidence. Kirkaldy of Grange, and the other furvivine confpira- 
tors againfi Cardinal Beatoun were, about this time, recalled by her 
from banifhment; and, through her connivance, the Proteftant 
preachers enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, which was of great 
advantaze to their caufe. Soothed by thefe inftances of the Queen’s 
moderation and humanity, the Proteftants abandoned the office of 
remonttrating to others; and the leaders of the oppofite faction fet 
them the firft example of difputing the will of thcir Sovereign. 


As the Queen Regent felt how limited and precarious her au- 
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thority was, while it depended on the poife of thefe contrary face marria.e with 


tions, flie endeavoured to eftablifh it on a broader and more fecure 
foundation, ‘by haftening the conclufion of her daughter’s marriage 
with the Dauphin. Amiable as the Queen of Scots then was, in 


the bloom of youth; and confiderable as the territo.ies were, which . 


fhe would have added to the French monarchy; there did not want 
rcafons to perfuade Henry to depart from his firft plan of marrying 
her to his fon. The Conftable Montmorency employed all his 
intereft to defeat an alliance, which reflected fo much luitre on 

the 


the Dauphin. 
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Boox II. the Princes of Lorrain. He reprefented the impoffibility of maintain- 
——~—~ ing order and tranquillity among a turbulent people, during the ab- » 


Dec. 14, 
1557: 


fence of their Sovereign ; and for that reafon, advifed Henry to be- 
ftow the young Queen upon one of the Princes of the blood, who, 
by refiding in Scotland, might preferve that kingdom an ufeful 
ally to France, which, by a nearer union to the Crown, would be-~ 
come a mutinous and ungovernable province *. But, at this time, 
the Conftable was a prifoner in the hands of the Spaniards, and the 
Princes of Lorrain at the height of their glory; and their influence, 
feconded by the charms of the young Queen, triumphed over the 
prudent, but envious remonftrances of their rival. 


Tue French King accordingly applied to the Parliament of 
Scotland, which appointed eight of its members -- to reprefent the 
whole body of the nation, at the marriage of the Quecn. Among 
the perfons on whom. the public choice conferred this honourable 
character, were fome of the moft avowed and zealous advocates 
for the Reformation ; by which, may be eftimated the degree of 
refpect and popularity, which that party had now attained in the 
kingdom. The inftructions of the Parliament to thofe Commif- 
fioners ftill remain {, and do honour to the wifdom and integrity 
of that affembly. At the fame time that they manifefted a laudable | 
concern for the dignity and intereft’of their Sovereign, with re- 
{pect to the articles of marriage, they employed every precaution 
which prudence could dictate, for preferving the liberty and inde- 


* Melv. Mem. 1s. 


+ Viz. The Archbifhop of Glafgow, the Bifhop cf Rofs, the Bifhop of Ork- 
ney, the Earls of Rothes and Caffils, Lord Fleeming, Lord Seton, the Prior of. 
St. Andrew’s, and John Erfkine of Dun. 
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pendance of the nation, and for fecuring the fucceffion of the Crown Book II. 
~in the houfe of Hamilton. _ yo 


WirTH regard to each of thefe, the Scots obtained whatever f{a- fea be = 
tisfaction their fear or jealoufy could demand. ‘The young Queen, the marriage 
the Dauphin, and the King of France ratified every article, with ““"” 
the moft folemn oaths, and confirmed them by deeds in form, under 
their hands and feals. But on the part of France, all this was one 
continued fcene of ftudied and elaborate deceit. Previous to thefe 
public tranfactions with the Scotch deputies, Mary had been per- 
fuaded to fubfcribe privately three deeds, equally unjuft, and inva- 

lid; by which, fhe, failing the heirs of her own body, conferred 
the kingdom of Scotland, with whatever inheritance or fucceffion 
might accrue to it, in free gift upon the Crown of France, declar- 
ing all promifes to the contrary, which the neceffity of her affairs, 
and the folicitations of her fubjects had extorted, or might extort 
_ from her, to be void and of no obligation *. As it gives us a pro- 
per idea of the character of the French court under Henry II. we 
may obferve that the King himfelf, the Keeper of the Great Seals, 
the Duke of Guife, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, were the perfons 
engaged in conducting this perfidious and difhonourable project. . 
The Queen of Scots was the only innocent actor in that fcene of 
iniquity. Her youth, her inexperience, her education ina fo- 
reign country, and her deference to her uncle’s will, with every 
impartial perfon, vindicate her from any imputation of blame on that 
account. | 


Tus infamous grant, by which Mary beftowed the inheritance 
of her kingdom upon firangers, was conceajied with the utmoft care’ 


* Corps Diplomat. tom. v. 21. Keith, 73. P 
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from her fubjectts. They feem, however, not to have been un- 
acquainted with the intention of the French to overturn the fettle- 
ment of the fucceffion in favour of the Duke of Chatelherault. 
The zeal, with which the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s oppofed all 
the meafures of the Queen Regent, evidently proceeded from the 
fears and fufpicions of that prudent prelate, on this head *. 


THE marriage, however, was celebrated with great pomp; and 


— the French, who had hitherto affeted to draw a veil over their de- 


figns upon Scotland, began now to unfold their intentions with- 
out any difguife. In the treaty of marriage, the deputies had agreed 
that the Dauphin fhould affume the name of King of Scotland, This 
they confidered only as an honorary title; but the French laboured 
to annex to it fome folid privileges and power. They infifted that 
the Dauphin’s title fhould be publicly recognized; that the Crown 
Matrimonial fhould be conferred upon him; and that all the rights 
pertaining to the hufband of a Queen fhould be vefted in his perfon. 
By the laws of Scotland, a perfon who married an heirefs kept pof- 
feftion of her eftate during his own life, if the happened to die 
without children +. This was called the courte/y of Scotland. The | 
French aimed at applying this rule, which takes place in private 
inheritances, to the fucceffion of the kingdom; and that feems to 
be implied in their demand of the Crown Matrimonial, a phrafe 
peculiar to the Scotch hiftorians, and which they have neglected 
to explain. As the French had reafon to expect difficulties in carry- 


* About this time, the French feem to have had foe defign of reviving the Earl 
of Lennox’s pretenfions to the Succeffion, in order to intimidate and alarm the 
Duke of Chatclherault. Haynes, 215, 219. Forbes Collect. vol. i. 189. 
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ing through this _meafure, they began with founding the deputies Boox II. 


who were then at Paris. The Englifh, in the marriage articles 
between their Queen and Philip of Spain, had fet anexample to the 
age, of that prudent jealoufy and referve, with which a foreigner 
fhould be admitted fo near the throne. Full of the fame ideas, the 
Scotch deputies had, in their oath of allegiance to the Dauphin, ex- 
preffed themfelves with remarkable caution *. Their anfwer was 
in the fame fpirit, refpectful, but firm ; and difcovered a fixed refolu- 
tion of confenting to nothing, that tended to introduce any altera- 
tion in the order of fucceffion to the Crown. 


Four of the deputies + happening to die before they returned 
into Scotland, this accident was univerfally imputed to the effects 
of poifon, which was fuppofed to have been given them by the 
emiffaries of the houfe of Guife. ‘The hiftorians of all nations dif- 
cover an amazing credulity with refpect to ftories of this kind, which 
are fo well calculated to pleafe the malignity of fome men, and to 
gratify the love of the marvellous which is natural to all, that, in 
every age, they have been fwallowed without examination, and be- 
lieved contrary to reafon. No wonder the Scots fhould eafily give 
credit to a fufpicion, which received fuch ftrong colours of pro- 
bability, both from their own refentment, and from the known 
character of the Princes of Lorrain, fo little fcrupulous about the 
juftice of the ends which they purfued, or of the means which 
they employed. For the honour of human nature, it muft, how- 
ever, be obferved, that as we can difcover no motive, which could 
induce any man to perpetrate fuch a crime, fo there appears no 
evidence to prove that it was committed. But the Scots of that 
age, influenced by national animofities and prejudices, were inca- 


* Keith, Append. 20. 


+ The Bifhop of Orkney, the Earl of Rothes, the Earl of Caffils, and Lord. 
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prble of examining the circumftances of the cafe with calmnefs, or 
of judging concerning them with candour. All parties agreed in 
believing the French to have been guilty of this deteftable action ; 
and it is obvious how much this tended to increafe the averfion for 
them, which was growing among ali ranks of men. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the cold reception which their propofal 
concerning the Crown Afefrinsaial met with from the Scotch de- 
patics, the French ventured to move it in Parliament. The par- 
tizins of the houfe of Hamilton, fufpicious of their defigns upon 
the fucceffion, onpofed it with great zeal. Buta party, which the 
feeble and unflteady conduct of their leader had brought under much 
difreputation, was little able to withftand the influence of France, 
and the addrefs of the Queen Regent, feconded, on this cccafion, 
by all the numerous adherents of the Reformation. Befides, that 
artful Trincefs drefled out the French demands in a lefs oftenfive 
garb, and threw in fo many limitations, as feemed to render them 
of tinall confequence. Thelfe either deceived the Scots, or removed 
their fcruples; and in compliance to the Queen, .they paffed an act, 
conferring the Crown Matrimonial on the Dauphin; and, with the 
fondeft credulity, trufted to the frail fecurity of words and ftatutes, 
againft the dangerous encroachments cf power *. 


Tue concurrence of the Proteftants, with the Queen Regent, 
in promoting a meafure fo acceptable to France, while the Popith 
clergy, under the influence of the Archbithop of St. Andrew’s, op- 
pofed it with fo much violence -f, is one of thofe fingular circum- 


* The act of Parliament is worded with the utmoft care, with a view to guard 


_ againft any breach of the order of fucceffion. But the Duke, not relying on this 


alone, entered a folemn proteftation to fecure his own right. Keith, 76. It is plain 
that he fufpected the French of having fome intention to fet afide his right of fuccef- 
fion; and, indeed, if they had no defign of that kind, the eagernefs with which 
they urged their demand, was childif. + Melv. 47. 
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ftances, in the condud of parties, for which this period is fo re- 
markable, It may be afcribed, in fome degree, to the dextrous 
management of the Queen, but chicfly to the moderation of thofe 
who favoured the Reformation. The Proteftants were, by this 
time, almoft equal to the Catholics both in power, and in num- 
ber; and, confcious of their own ftrength, they fubmitied with 
impatience to that tyrannical authority, with which the ancient 
laws armed the ecclefiaflics azainft them. They longed to be ex- 
empted from this oporeflive jurifdiction, and publickly to enjoy the 
libe:ty of profiling thofe opinions, and of exercifing that worthip, 
which fo great a part of the nation deemed to be founded in truth, 
and to be acceptable to the Deity. This indulgence, to which the 
whole weight of prieftly authority was oppofed, there were only 
two ways of obtaining. Lither violence muft extort it from thie 
reluctant hand of their Sovercign, or by prudent compliances, they 
might expect it from her favour, or her gratitude. The former 
is an expedient for the redrefs of grievances, to which no nation 
has recourfe fuddenly ; and fubjccts felaom venture upon refiflance, 
which is their laft remedy, but in cafes of extreme necefiity. On 
this occafion, the Reformers wifely held the oppofite courfe, and 
by their zeal in forwarding the Queen’s defigns, they hoped to me- 
rit her proteCtion, This difpofition the Queen encouraged to the 
utmoft, and amufed them fo artfully with many promifes, and fome 
conceffions, that, by their affiftance, fhe furmounted in Parliament 
the fo:ce of a national, and perhaps a laudable jealoufy, which 
would, otherwife, have fwayed with the greater number, 


ANOTHER circumftance contributed fomewhat to acquire the Re» 
gent fuch confiderable influence in this Parliament. In Scotland, all 
the bifhopricks, and thofe abbeys which conferred a title to a feat in 
Parliament, were in the giftof the Crown *, From the time of her 
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acceffon to the rezency, the Queen had kept in her own hands almoft 
ail thofe which became vacant, except fuch as were, to the great dif- 
euftofthe nation, beftowed upon foreigners. Among thefe, her bro- 
ther the Cardinal of Lorrain had obtained the abbeys of Kelfo and 
Melrofs, two of the moft wealthy foundations in the kingdom *. 
By this conduat, fhe thinned the ecclefiaftical bench --, which was 
entircly under the influence of the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, and 
by itsnumbers and authority had great weight in the houfe, fo as 
to render any oppofition it could give of little confequence. 


THe Earl of Argyll, and James Stewart Prior of St. Andrew’s, 
one the moft powerful, andthe other the moft popular leader of the 
Proteflants, were appointed to carry the Crown and other enfigns 
of royalty to the Dauphin. But from this they were diverted by 
the part they were called to act, ina more interefting fcene, which 
now begins to open. 


BErorE we turn towards this, it is neceffary to obferve, that, 
on the 17th of November, Mary of England finithed her fhort, 
and inglorious reign, Her fifter Elizabeth took poffeffion of 
the throne without oppofition; and the Proteftant religion was, 
once more, eftablifhed by law in England. The acceffion of a Queen, 
who, under very difficult circumftances, had given {trong indica- 
tions of thofe eminent qualities, which, in the fequel, rendered her 
reign fo iluftrious, attracted the eyes of all Europe. Among the 
Scots, both parties obferved her firft motions with the utmoft con- 
cern, as they eafily forefaw that the would not remain long an in= 
different {pectator of their tranfactions. 

* Lefly, 202. 

+ It appears from the rolls of this Parliament, which Lefly calls a very full one, 


that only feven Bifhops and fixteen Abbots were prefent, — 
UNDER 
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UnpeR many difcouragements, and much oppreffion, the Re- Book II. 
formation advanced towards a fall eftablifhment in Scotland. Ail “-~-~ 
the low country, the moft populous, and, at that time, the moft 
warlike part of the kingdom, was deeply tinctured with the Pro- ’ 
teftant opinions ; and if the fame impreffions were not made in the 
more diftant counties, it was owing to no want of the fame di/pofi- 
tions among the people, but to the {carcity of preachers, whofe moft 
indefatigable zeal could not fatisfy the avidity of thofe, who defired 
their inftructions. Among a people bred to arms, and fo prone to mu- 
tiny as the Scots ; and in an age, when religious paffions had taken 
fuch ftrong pofleflion of the human mind, and moved and agitated it 
with fo much violence; the peaceable and regular demeanor cf fo 
numerous a party is truly aftonifhing. From the death of Mr, Pa- 
trick Hamilton, the firft who fuffered in Scotland for the Proteftant 
religion, thirty years had elapfed, and during fo long a period, no 
violation of public order or tranquillity had proceeded from that 
fect *; and though royzed and irritated by the moft cruel excefles 
of ecclefiaftical tyranny, they did, in no inftance, tranfgrefs thofe 
bounds of duty which the law prefcribes to fubjects, Befides the 
prudence of their own leaders, and the protection which the Queen 
Regent, from political motives,-afforded them, the moderation of 
the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s encouraged this pacific difpofition, 
That prelate, whofe private life cotemporary writers tax with great 
irregularities -- ; governed the church, for fome years, with a tem- 
per and prudence, of which there are few examples in that age, 
But fome time before the meeting of laft Parliament, the Arch- 


* The murder of Cardinal Beatoun was occafioned by private revenge, and be- 
ing contrived and executed by fixteen perfons, cannot, with juftice, be imputed 
to the whole Proteftant party. 


+ Knox. Buchanan. Keith, 2c8, 
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Boox JI. bifhop departed from thofe humane maxims, by which he had hither- 
“v= to regulated his conduét; and whether in fpite to the Queen, who 


had entered into fo clofe an union with the Proteftants, or in com- 
pliance with the importunities of his clergy, he let loofe all the rage 
of perfecution againft the Reformed; fentenced to the flames an 
azed prieft, who had been convicted of embracing the Proteftant 
opinions; and fummoned feveral others, fufpected of the fame 
crime, to appear before a fynod of the clergy, which was foon to 
conyene at Edinburgh. 


NotninG could equal the horror of the Proteftants at this un- 
expected and barbarous execution, but the zeal, with which they 
efpoufed the defence of a caufe, that now feemed devoted to de- 
ftruction. They had immediate recourfe to the Queen Regent ; 
and as her fuccefs in the Parliament, which was then about to mect, 
depended on their concurrence, fhe not only fheltcred them from 
the impending ftorm, but permitted them the exercife of their re- - 
ligion, with more freedom than they had hitherto enjoyed. Unfa- 
tisfied with this precarious tenure, by which they held their re- 
ligious liberty, the Proteftants laboured to render their poffeifion of 
it more fecure and independent. With this view, they determined 
to petition the Parliament for fome legal protection, againft the ex- 
orbitant and opprefiive jurifdiction of the ecclefiaftical courts, which, 
by their arbitrary method of proceeding, founded in the canon law, 
were led to fentences the moft fliocking to humanity, by maxims 
the moft repugnant to juftice. But the Queen, who dreaded the 
effects of a debate on this delicate fubject, which could not fail of 
exciting high and dangerous paflions, prevailed on the leaders of 
the party, by new and more folemn promifes of her protection, to 
deiitt from any application to Parliament, where their numbers 

and 
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and influence would, in all probability, have procured them, if not Boox II. 
the entire redrefs, at leaft, fome mitigation of their grievances. ee eee 


Tuey applied to another affembly, to a convocation of the Po- 1659. 
pifh clergy, but with the fame ill fuccets, which hath always at- | 
tended every propofal for Reformation, addrefled to that order of 
men. To abandon ufurped power, to renounce lucrative error, is 
a facrifice, which the virtue of individuals has, on fome occafions, 
offered to truth; but from any fociety of men, no fuch effort can 
be expected. The corruptions of a fociety, recommended by com- 
mon utility, and juftified by univerfal practice, are viewed, by its 
members, without fhame, or horror; and Reformation never pro- 
ceeds from themfelves, but is always forced upon them by fome 
foreign hand. Suitable to this unfeeling and inflexible fpirit, was 
the behaviour of the convocation in the prefent conjuncture. All 
the demands of the Proteftants were rejeed with contempt; and 
the Popifh clergy, far from endeavouring, by any prudent concef- 
fions, to footh and to reconcile fuch a numerous body, aferted the 
dcctrines of their church, with refpect to fome of the moft excep~ 
tionable articles, with an ill-timed rigour, which gave new of- 
fence *. | | 


Durine the fitting of the convocation, the Protcftants firft be- 
gan to fufpect fome change in the Regent’s difpofition towards them. 
Though joined with them for many years by intercit, and united, 
as they conceived, by the ftrongeft ties of affeciion and of erati- 
tude, fhe difcovered, on this occafion, evident fymptoms, not only 
of coldnefs, but of a growing difguit and averfion. In order to ac- 


* Keith, 81. 
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count for this, our hiftorians do little more than produce the trite 
obfervations concerning the influence of profperity to alter the cha- 
racter, and to’ corrupt the heart. The Queen, fay they, having 
reached the utmoft point to which her ambition afpired, no longer 
preferved her accuftomed moderation, but, with an infolence ufual 
to the fortunate, looked down upon thofe, by whofe affiftance the 
had been enabled to rife fo high. But it is neither in the depravity 
of the human heart, nor in the ingratitude of the Queen’s dif 
pofition, that we muft fearch for the motives of her prefent con- 
duct. Thefe were derived from another, and a more remote 
fource, which, in order to clear the fubfequent tranfactions, we 
fhall endeavour to open with fome care. 


Tue ambition of the Princes of Lorrain had been no lefs fuc- 
cefsful, than daring; but all their fchemes were diftinguifhed by 
being vaft and unbounded. Strangers at the court of France, their 
eminent qualities had ratfed them, in a fhort time, to an height of 
power, fuperior to that of all other fubjects, and had placed them 
on a level even with the Princes of the blood themfelves, The 
church, the army, the revenue, were under their direction. No- 
thing but the royal dignity remained unattained ; and to a near al- 
liance with it, they were elevated by the marriage of the Queen of 
Scots tothe Dauphin. In order to gratify their own vanity, and to 
render their niece more worthy the heir of France, they fet on foot 
her claim to the Crown of England, which was founded on pre- 
tences not unplaufible. 


THE tragical amours and marriages of Henry VIII. are known 
to all the world. Moved by the caprices of his love, or of his 
refentment, that impatient and arbitrary Monarch had divorced or 

| beheaded 
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beheaded four of the fix Queens, whom he married. In order to Boox II. 
gratify him, both his daughters had been declared legitimate by —~—~ 
Act of Parliament; and yet, with that fantaftic inconfiftency which 1559 
diftinguithes his character, he, in his laft will, whereby he was im- 
powered to fettle the order of fucceffion, called both of them to 

the throne, upon the death of their brother Edward ; and, at the 

fame time, pafling by the pofterity of his eldeft fitter Margaret 

Queen of Scotland, he appointed the line of fucceffion to con- 

tinue in the defcendents of his younger fifter, the Dutchefs of 

Suffolk, 


In confequence of this deftination, the validity whereof was ad- 
mitted by the Englifh, but never recognized by foreigners, Mary 
had reigned in England, without the leaft complaint of neighbour- 
ing Princes. But the fame caufes, which facilitated her acceffion 
to the throne, were obftacles to the elevation of her fitter Eliza- 
beth, and rendered her poffeffion of it precarious and infecure. Rome 
trembled for the Catholic faith, under a Proteftant Queen of fuch 
eminent abilities. The fame fuperftitious fears alarmed the court 
of Spain. And France beheld, with indignation, athrone, to which 
the Queen of Scots could form fo many pretenfions, occupied by a 
rival, whofe birth, in the opinion of all good Catholics, excluded 
her from any legal right ‘of fucceffion. The impotent hatred of 
the Roman Pontiff, or the flow councils of Philip II. would have 
produced no fudden or formidable effect. ‘The ardent and impetu- 
ous ambition of the Princes of Lorrain, who, at that time, g0- 
verned the court of France, was more decifive,and more to be dreaded. 
Inftigated by them, Henry, fuon after the death of Mary, per- fale Mey 
fuaded his daughter-in-law and her hufband, to affume the title of to atfurre the 
King and Queen of England, They affected to publith this to of Enable ’ 
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fome of which ftill remain *, The arms of England were en- 
graved on their coin and plate, and born ‘by them on all occafions. 
No preparations, however, were made to fupport this premature 
and impolitic clam, Elizabeth was already feated on her throne; 
fhe pofteffed all the intrepidity of fpirit, and all the arts of policy, 
which were neceffary for maintaining that ftation. England was 
growing into reputation for naval power. The marine of France 
had been utterly neglected ; and Scotland remained the only avenue, 
Refolve toin- by which the territories of Elizabeth could be approached. It 
veCEn EO was on that fide, therefore, that the Princes of Lorrain determined 
to make their attack +; and, by ufing the name and pretenfions of 
the Scotch Queen, they hoped to rouze the Englith Catholics, for- 
midable at that time for their zeal and numbers, and exaf{perated 
to the utmoft againft Elizabeth, on account of the change which 
fhe had made in the national religion. 


ee aed 
1559: 


Inorder tos EE. WS vain to expect the affiftance of the Scotch Proteftants to 
this, neceflary dethrone a Queen, whom all Europe efteemed the guardian and 
ee defender of the reformed faith. ‘To break the power and reputa- 
in Scotland. tion of that party in Scotland, became, for this reafon, a neceflary 
ftep towards the invafion of England. With this the Princes of 

Lorrain refolved to open their fcheme. And as perfecution was 

the only method for fuppreffing religious opinions, known in that 

age, or dictated by the defpotic and fanguinary {pirit of the Romifh 

. fuperftition, this, in its utmoft violence, they determined to em- 

ploy. The Earl of Argyll, the Prior of St. Andrew’s, and other 


* Anderf. Diplom. Scot. N°. 68 & 164. 
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leaders of the party, were marked out by them for immediate de- Boox II. 
ftruction*; and they hoped, by punifhing them, to intimidate~““—~ 
their followers. Inftructions for this purpofe were fent from 1559: 
France to the Queen Regent. That humane and fagacious 
Princefs condemned a meafure, which was equally violent and 
impolitic. By long refidence in Scotland, fhe had be come ac- 
quainted with the eager and impatient temper of the nation; fhe 

well knew the power, the number, and popularity of the Pro- 

teftant leaders; and had been a witnefs to the intrepid and un- 
conquerable refolution which religious fervour could infpire. What, 

then, could be gained by rouzing this dangerous fpirit, which, 
hitherto, all the arts of policy had fcarce been able to reftrain? If 

it once broke loofe, the authority of a Regent would be little ca- 

-pable to fubdue, or even to moderate its rage. And if, in order 

to quell it, foreign forces were called in, this would give the alarm 

to the whole nation, irritated already at the exceflive power which 

the French poffeffed in the kingdom, and fufpicious of all their 
defiyns. Amidft the fhock which this might occafion, far from 
hoping to exterminate the Proteftant doCtrine, it would be well if 

the whole fabric of the eftablifhed church were not flaken, and 
perhaps overturned from the foundation, Thefe prudent remon- 
{trances made no impreffion on her brothers; precipitant, but in- 
flexible in all their refolutions, they infifted on the full and rigor- 

ous execution of their plan. Mary, paffionately devoted to the 
interefts of France, and ready, on all occafions, to facrifice her 

own opinions to the inclinations of her brothers, prepared to exe- 

cute their commands, with implicit fubmiflion +; and, contrary 


* Forbes 1. 152. 
+ Melv, 48. Mem. de Caftelnau. ap. febb. vol. ti, 446. 
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to her own judgment, and to all the rules of found policy, the 
became the inftrument of exciting civil commotions in Scotland, 
which ended with the ruin of the French power, and of the Po- 
pifh religion in that kingdom. 


From the time of the Queen’s competition for the Regency 
with the Duke of Chatclherault, the Popifh clergy, under the di- 
rection of the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, had fet themfelves in 
oppofition to all her meafures. Her firft ftep towards the execu- 
tion of her new fcheme, was to regain their favour. Nor was 
this reconcilement a matter of difliculty. The Popith ecclefiaftics, 
feparated from the reft of mankind by the law of celibacy, the 
boldeft and moft fuccefsful invention of human policy; and com- 
bined among themfelves in the clofeft and moft facred union; have 
been accufltomed, in every age, to facrifice all private and particu- 
Jar paffions to the dignity and intereft of their order. Delighted, 
on this occafion, with the profpect of triumphing over a faction, 
whofe encroachments they had long dreaded ; and animated with 
the hopes of re-eftablifhing their declining grandeur on a firmer 
bafis; they, at once, cancelled the memory of paft injuries, and 
engaged to fecond the Queen in all her attempts to check the pro- 
grefs of the Reformation. The Queen, being fecure of their affift- 
ance, openly approved of the decrees of the convocation, by which 
the principles of the Reformers were condemned; and at the fame 
time, fhe iflued a proclamation, enjoining all perfons to obferve the 
approaching feftival of Eafter, according to the Romifh ritual. 

As it was no longer poffible to miftake the Queen’s intentions, 
the Proteftants, who faw the danger approach, in order to avert 


it, employed the Earl of Glencairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of 


Loudon, 
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Loudon, to expoftulate with her, concerning this change towards Boox II. 
feverity, which their former fervices had fo little merited, i 
which her reiterated promifes gave them no reafon to expect. She, 559: 
without difguife or apology, avowed to them her refolution of ex- 
tirpating the Reformed religion out of the kingdom. And, upon 
their urging her former engagements, with an uncourtly, but ho- 
neft boldnefs, fhe fo far forgot her ufual moderation, as to uttera 
fentiment, which, however apt thofe of royal condition may be to 
entertain it, prudence fhould teach them to conceal with the ut- 
moft care. The promifes of Princes, fays fhe, ought not to be too 
carefully remembered, nor the performance of them exacted, un- 


lefs it fuits their own conveniency. 


THE indignation, which betrayed the Queen into this rath ex= Summons 
preffion, was nothing in comparifon of that, with which fhe was se oa de 
animated, upon hearing that the public exercife of the Reformed tore her, 
religion had been introduced into the town of Perth. At once, fhe 
threw off the mafk, and commanded all the Proteftant p-eachers in 
the kingdom to be fummoned to a court of juftice, which was to 
be held at Stirling on the tenth of May. The Proteftants, who, 
from their union, began, about this time, to be diftinguifhed by the 
name of the ConGREGATION, were alarmed, but not intimidared 
by this danger ; and inftantly refolved not to abandon the men, to 
whom they were indebted for the moft valuable of all bletlings, the 
knowledge of truth. At that time, there prevailed in Scotland, 
with refpect to criminal trials, a cuftom, introduced, at firft, by 
the inftitutions of vaffalage and clanfhip, and tolerated, afterwards, 
under a feeble government; any perfon accufed of a crime was ac- 
companied to the place of trial, by a retinue of his friends arid ad- 


_herents, affembled for that purpofe, from every corner of the king- 
dom. 
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Book I. dom. Authorized by this ancient practice, the Reformed convened, 
“—-——~’ in great numbers, to attend their paftors to Stirling. The Queen 


1559: dr 


Breaks a pro- 


eajed their approach with a train fo numerous, though unarmed, 
and‘in order to prevent them from advancing, fhe empowered 
John Erfkine of Dun, a perfon of eminent authority with the par- 
ty, to promife, in her name, that fhe would put a {top to the in- 
tended trial, on condition, the preachers and their retinue advanced 
no nearer to Stirling. Erfkine, convinced himfelf of the Queen’s 
fincerity, ferved her with the utmoft zeal. And the Proteftants, 
averfe from proceeding to any act of violence, liftened with plea- 
fure to fo pacific a propofiiion. The preachers, with a few leaders 
of the party, remained at Perth; the multitude, which had ga- 
thered from different parts of the kingdom, difperfed, and retired 
to their own habitations. : 


But, notwithftanding this folemn promife, the Queen, on the 


mife on which tenth of May, proceeded to call to trial the perfons who had been 


they had 


licd. 


fummoned, and upon their non-appearance, the rigour of juftice 


took place, and they were pronounced outlaws. By this ignoble 
artifice, fo incompatible with regal dignity, and fo inconfiftent with 
that integrity which fhould prevail in all tranfactions between a So- 
vereion and his people, the Queen forfeited the efteem and con- 
fidence of the whole nation. The Proteftants, thocked no lef at 
the indecency, with which fhe violated the public faith, than at 
the danger which threatened themfelves, prepared boldly for their 
own defence. Erfkine, enraged at having been made the inftru- 
ment for deceiving his party, inftantly abandoned Stirling, and re- 
pairing to Perth, added to the zeal of his aflociates, by his repre- 
fentations of the Queen's inflexible refolution to fupprefs their re- 
ligion. 


\ 


THE 
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Tue popular rhetoric of Knox powerfully feconded his reprefen- 
tations. Knox, having been carried a prifoner into France, toge- 
ther with the other perfons taken in the caftle of St. Andrew’s, foon 
made his efcape out of that country; and refiding fometimes in 
England, fometimes in Scotland, had, at laft, been driven out of 
both kingdoms by the rage of the Popith clerzy, and was obliged 
to retire to Geneva. Thence he was called by the leaders of the 
Proteftants in Scotland; and, in compliance with their folicitations, 
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an iniurrection 
at Perth. 


he fet out for his native country, where he arrived a few days be- - 


fore the trial appointed at Stirling. - He hurried infiantly to Perth, 
to fhare with his brethren in the common danger, or to afiift them 
in promoting the common caufe. While their minds were in that 
ferment, which the Queen’s perfidioufnefs and their own danger 
occafioned, he mounted the pulpit, and by a vehement harangue 
again{t idolatry, inflamed the multitude with the utmoft rage. The 


indifcretion of a prieit, who, immediately after Knox’s fermon, was. 


preparing to celebrate mafs, and began to decorate the altar for 
that purpofe, precipitated them into immediate action. With tu- 
multuary, but irrefiftible violence, they fell upon the churches in 
that city, overturned the altars, defaced the pictures, broke in pieces 
the images; and proceeding next to the monafteries, they, in a 
few hours, laid thofe fumptuous fabrics almoft level with the ground. 
This riotous infurrection was not the effect of any concert, or pre- 
vious deliberation ; cenfured by the reformed preachers, and pub- 
lickly condemned by the nerfons of moft power and credit with the 


party, it muft be regarded merely as an accidental eruption of po- 
pular rage *, 


* Knox, Hilt. 127, 128. 
Bur 
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But to the Queen herfelf, thefe proceedings appeared in a very 
different light. Befides their manifeft contempt for her authority, 
the Proteftants had violated every thing in religion, which fhe 
efteemed venerable or holy; and, on both thefe accounts, fhe de- 
termined to inflict the fevereft vengeance on the whole party. She 
had already drawn the troops in French pay to Stirling; with thefe, 
and what Scotch forces fhe could levy of a fudden, fhe marched 
directly to Perth, in hopes of furprifing the Proteftant leaders, be- 
fore they could affemble their followers, whom out of confidence in 
her difingenuous promifes they had rafhly been induced to difmifs. 
Intelligence of thefe preparations and menaces was foon conveyed 
to Perth. The Proteftants would, gladly, have foothed the Queen, 
by adjreffes both to herfelf, and to the perfons of greateft credit in 
her court; but finding her inexorable, they, with great vigour, 
took meafures for their own defence. Their adherents, animated 
with zeal for religion, and eager to expofe themfelves in fo good a 
caufe, flocked, in fuch numbers, to Perth, that they not only fe- 
cured the town from danger, but were, within a few days, in a 
condition to take the field, and to face the Queen, who advanced 
with an army 7000 ftrong. 


NEITHER party, however, was impatient to engage. The 
Queen dreaded the event of a battle with men, whom the fer- 
vour of religion raifed above the fenfe of fear, or of danger. The 
Proteftants beheld, with regret, the Earl of Argyll, and Prior of 


St. Andrew's, and fome other eminent perfons of their party, ftill 


- adhering to the Queen; and deftitute of their aid and council, de- 


clined hazarding an adtion, the ill fuccefs of which might have 
proved the ruin of their caufe. ‘The profpect of an accommoda- 
tion was for thefe reafons highly acceptable to both fides, Argyll 

by and 
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and the Prior, who were the Queen’s cornmiffioners for condu&- Boox II. 
ing the negociation, feem to have been fincerely defirous of recon- “/ VW. 
ciling the contending factions; and the Earl of Glencairn arriving 7559: 
unexpectedly with a powerful reinforcement to the Congregation, 
augmented the Queen’s eagernefs for peace. A treaty was accord- Lacie 
ingly concluded, in which it was ftipulated, that both armies fhould ‘ded. 

be difbanded, and the gates of Perth fet open to the Queen; that 
indemnity fhould be granted to the inhabitants of that city, and to 

all others concerned in the late infurre€tion ; that no French garri‘on 

fhould be left in Perth, and no French foldiers fhould approach 

within three miles of that place; and that a Parliament fliould im- 
mediately be held, in order to compofe whatever differences might 


- {till remain *, 


Tue Leaders of the Congregation, diftruftful of the Queen’s 
fincerity, and fenfible that conceffions, flowing not from inclination, 
but extorted by the neceffity of her affairs, could not long remain 
in force, entered into a new affociation, by which they bound them- may 29, 
felves, on the firft infringement of the prefent treaty, or on the leaft 
appearance of danger to their religion, to reaflemble their followers, 
and to take arms in defence of what they efteemed the caufe of 
God, and of their country a Ac 


THE Queen, by her conduct, demonftrated thefe precautions to Broken by the 
be the refult of no groundlefs or unneceflary fear. No fooner were eee 
the Proteftant forces difmiffed, than fhe broke every article in the 
treaty. She introduced French troops into Perth, fined fome of 
the inhabitants, banifhed others, removed the Magiftrates out of of- 
fice, and, on her retiring to Stirling, fhe left behind her a garrifon 


* Keith, 89. + Knox, 138. _ 
Vor I. x of 
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Boox II. of 600 men, with orders to allow the exercife of no other religion 
——-—~ than the Roman Catholic. The fituation of Perth, a place at that 


time of fome ftrength, and a town the moft proper of any in the king- 
dom for the ftation of a garrifon, feems to have allured the Q-een 
to this unjuftifiable, and ill-judzed breach of public faith ; which 
fhe endeavoured to colour, by alledging that the body of men left 
at Perth was entirely compofed of native Scots, though kept in pay 
by the King of Trance. 


THE Queen’s {cheme began eradually to unfold; it was now 
apparent, that not only the religion, but the liberties of the king- 
dom were threatened; and that the French trocps were to be ein- 
ployed as inftruments for fubduing the Scots, and wreathing the 
yoke about their necks. Martial as the genius of the Scots then was, 
the poverty of their country made it impofiible to keep their armies 
Jong aflembled ; and even a very {mall body of regular troops might 
have proved formidable to the nation, though confifting wholly of 
foldiers. But, what number of French forces were then in Scot- 
land, at what time, and under what pretexts they returned, after 
having left the kingdom in the year 1550, we cannot, with any 
certainty, determine, Cotemporary hiftorians often felect, with 
little judgment, the circumftances which they tranfmit to pofterity ; 
and, with refpect to matters of the greateft curiofity and import- 
ance, leave fucceeding ages altogether in the dark. We may con- 
jecture however, from fome paffages in Buchanan, that the French 
and Scots in French pay, amounted at leaft to 3000 men, under 
the command of Monf. D’Oyfel, a creature of the houfe of Guife ; 
and they were foon augmented to.amuch more formidable num- 
ber. 


THE 
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THE Queen, encouraged by having fo confiderable a body of well Book II. 
difciplined troops at her command, and inftigated by the violent ene 
counfels of D’Oyfel, had ventured, as we have obferved, to violate the 
treaty of Perth, and, by that rafh action, once more threw the nation 
into the moft dangerous convulfions. The Earl of Argylland Prior of the proteft- 
St. Andrew’s inftantly deferted acourt, where faith andhonour feemed *n/° #80" 
to be no longer regarded. The Barons from the neighbouring coun- 
ties repaired to them, the preachers rouzed the people to arms, and 
wherever they came, the fame violent operations, which accident 
had occafioned at Perth, were now encouraged out of policy. The 
enraged multitude was let loofe, and churches and monaftcries, the 
monuments of ecclefiaftic pride and luxury, were facrificed to their 
zeal. 


“Iw order to check their career, the Queen, without lofing a mo- 
ment, put her troops in motion; but the zeal of the Congrega- 
tion got the ftart, once more, of her vigilance and activity. In that 
warlike age, when all men were accuftomed to arms, and on the 
leait profpect of danger were ready to run to them, the leaders of 
the Proteftants found no difficulty to raife an army. Though they 
fet out from St. Andrew’s with a flender train of an hundred horfe, 
crowds flocked to their ftandards from every corner of the country 
through which they marched, and before they reached Falkland, 
a village only ten miles diftant, they were able to meet the Queen 
with fuperior force *. 


THE Queen, furprized at the approach of fo formidable a body, 
which was drawn up by its leaders in fuch a manner, as added 


* Knox, 141 
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Book II. greatly in appearance to its numbers, had again recourfe to nego- 
t——~ ciation. She found, however, that the prefervation of the Pro- 
7959" teftant religion, their zcal for which had at firft rouzed the leaders 
They aim at_ of the Congregation to take arms, was not the only object they had 
es now in view. They were animated with the warmett love of civil 
ai ene liberty, which they conceived to be in imminent danger, from the 
attempts of the French forces; and thefe two paffions mingling, 

added reciprocally to each other's ftrength. ‘Together with more 

enlarged notions in religion, the Reformation filled the human mind 

with more liberal and gencrous fentiments concerning civil govern- 

ment. The genius of Popery is extremely favourable to the power 

of Princes, The implicit fubmiffion to all her decrees, which the 

Romith Church exacts, prepares and breaks the mind for political fer- 

vitude ; and the doétrines of the Reformers, by overturning the efta- 

bliflied fyftem of fuperftition, weakened the firmeft foundations of 
civiltyranny. ‘That bold fpirit of enquiry, which led men to reject 
theological errors, accompanied them into other fciences, and dif- 

covered every where the fame manly zeal for truth. A new ftudy 
introduced at the fame time, added greater force to the fpirit of 

liberty. Men became acquainted with the Greek and Roman au- 

thors, who defcribed exquifite models of free government, far fu- 

perior to the inaccurate and oppreflive fyftem eftablifhed by the 

feudal law; and produced fuch illuftrious examples of public vir- 

tue, as wonderfully fuited both the circumftances, and fpirit of that 

age. Many, among the moft eminent Reformers, were themf{elves 
confiderable mafters in ancient learning; and all of them eagerly 

adopted the maxims and fpirit of the ancients, with regard to go- 

vernment *, ‘The moft ardent love of liberty accompanied the Pro- 

; teftant 


* The exceffive admiration of ancient policy was the occafion of Knox's famous 
book concerning the Government of TVcmen, whercin, conformable to the maxims 


of 
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teftant religion, throughout all its progrefs; and wherever it was Boox II. 
embraced, it rouzed an independent fpirit, which rendered men at- “~~ 
tentive to their privileges as fubjects, and jealous of the incroach- 1959: 

ments of their Sovereigns. Knox, and the other preachers of the 
Reformation, infufed generous fentiments concerning government 
into the minds of their hearers, and the Scotch Barons, naturally 
free and bold, were prompted to affert their rights with more free- 
dom and boldnefs than ever. Inftead of obeying the Queen Re- 
gent, who had enjoined them to lay down their arms, they de- 
manded not only the redrefs of their religious grievances, but as 
a preliminary toward fettling the nation, and fecuring its liberties, 
required the immediate expulfion of the French troops out of Scot- 
land. It was not in the Queen’s power to make fo important a 
conceffion, without the concurrence of the French Monarch; and 
as fome time was requifite in order to obtain that, the hoped, 
during this interval, to receive fuch reinforcements from France, 
as would infure the accomplifhment of that defign, which fhe had 
twice attempted with unequal ftrength. Mean while, the agreed 
toa ceffation of arms for eight days, and, before the expiration 
of thefe, engaged to tranfport the French troops to the other fide 
of the Forth; and to fend commiflioners to St. Andrew’s, who 
fhould labour to bring all differences to accommodation. As fhe 
hoped, by means of the French troops, to overawe the Proteftants 
in the fouthern counties, the former article in the treaty was 


June 13. 


of the ancient legiflators, which modern experience has proved to be ill founded, 
he pronounces the elevation of women to the fupreme authority, to be utterly de- 
ftructive of good government. His principles, authorities, and examples were all 
drawn from ancient writers. The fame obfervation may be made with regard to 
Buchanan’s Dialogue, De Jure Regni- apud Scotos, It is founded not on the 
maxims of feudal, but of ancient government. 


punctually 
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Boox II. punétually executed; the latter, having been inferted merely to 
“—~——~ amufe the Congregation, was no longer remembered. 
1559: 

Afecond trea. BY thefe reiterated and wanton inftances of perfidy, the Queen 

ty violated. Joft all credit with her adverfaries; and no fafety appearing in any 
other courfe, they again took arms with more inflamed refentment, 
and with bolder and more extenfive views. The removing of the 
French forces had laid open to them all the country fituated be- 
tween Forth and Tay. Perth alone remained fubjected to the info- 
lence and exactions of the garrifon, which the Queen had left 
there, and implored the affiftance of the Congregation for their re- 
lief. Thither they marched, and having, without effect, required 
the Queen to evacuate the town in terms of the former treaty, 
they prepared to befiege it in form. ‘The Queen employed the 
Earl of Huntly and Lord Erfkine to divert them from this enter- 
prize. But her wonted artifices were of no avail ; repeated fo often, 
they could deceive no longer; and without liftening to them, the 


Proteftants continued the fiege, and foon obliged the garrifon to 
capitulate. 


Rapid march AFTER the lofsof Perth, the Queen endeavoured to feize Stirling, 
and fuccels OF 4 place of fome ftrength, and, from its command of the only bridge 
ftants. over the Forth, of great importance. But the leaders of the Con- 
gregation, having intelligence of her defign, prevented the execu- 
tion of it, by an hafty march thither, with part of their forces. The 
inhabitants, heartily attached to the caufe, fet open to them the 
gates of their town. Thence they advanced, with the fame rapi- 
dity, towards Edinburgh, which the Queen, on their approach, 


abandoned with precipitation, and retired to Dunbar. 


Tue 
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Tue Proteftant army, wherever it came, kindled, or fpread the ar- Poox II. 
dour of Reformation, and the utmoft excefies of violence were com- —~— 
mitted upon churches and monafteries. The former were fpoiled F559 
of every decoration, which was then efteemed facred, the latter were 
laid in ruins. We are apt, at this diftance of time, to condemn 
the furious zeal of the Reformers, and to regret the overthrow 
of fo many ftately fabrics, the monuments of our anceftors mag-' 
nificence, and among the noblcft ornaments of the kingdom. 

But, amidft the violence of a Reformation, carried on in oppofi« 
tion to legal authority, fome irregularities were unavoidable; and 
perhaps no one could have been permitted more proper’ to allure 
and intereft the multitude, or more fatal to the grandeur of the 
eftablithed church. However abfurd and ill-founded the fpecula- 
tive errors of Popery may be, fome inquiry and attention are requi- 
fite towards difcovering them. The abufes and corruptions, which ~ 
had crept into the public worfhip of that church, lay more open 
to obfervation, and by ftriking the fenfes, excited mofe univerfal 
difguft. Under the long reign of Heathenifm, fuperftition feems to 
have exhaufted its talent of invention, fo that when a fuperftitious 
{pirit feized Chriftians, they were obliged to imitate the Heathens 
in the pomp and magnificence of their ceremonies, and to borrow 
from them the ornaments and decorations of their temples. To the 
pure and fimple worfhip of the primitive Chriftians, there fucceeded 
afpecies of fplendid idolatry, nearly refembling thofe pagan origi- 
nals, whence it had been copied. The contrariety of fuch obfer- 
vances, to the fpirit of Chriftianity, was almoft the firft thing, in 
the Romifh fyftem, which awakened the indignation of the Re- 
formers, who applying to thefe, the denunciations in the Old Tefta- 
ment againft idolatry, imagined that they could not endeavour at 


fuppreffing them, with too much zeal. No tafk could be more ac- 
ceptable 
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Book II. ceptable to the multitude, than to overturn thefe feats of fuperfti- 
“—~— tion; they ran with emulation to perform it, and happy was the man 


1559: 
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whofe hand was moft adventrous and fuccefsful in executing a work 
efteemed fo pious. Nor did their leaders labour to reftrain this im- 
petuous fpirit of Reformation. Irregular and violent as its fallies 
were, they tended directly to that end which they had in view ; 
for by demolifhing the monafteries throughout the kingdom, and 
fetting at liberty their wretched inhabitants, they hoped to render 
it impoflible ever to re-edify the one, or to re-affemble the other. 


Bur amidft thefe irregular proceedings, a circumftance, which 
does honour to the conduct and humanity of the leaders of the 
Congregation, deferves notice. They fo far reftrained the rage of 
their followers, and were able fo to temper their heat and zeal, 


~ that few of the Roman Catholics were expofed to any perfonal in- 


fult, and not a fingle man fuffered death *, 


AT the fame time,. we difcover, by the facility with which thefe 
great revolutions were effected, how violently the current of na- 
tional favour ran towards the Reformation. No more than 3co 
men marched out of Perth under the Earl of Argyll and Prior of 
St. Andrew’s ++ ; with this inconfiderable force they advanced. But 
wherever they came, the people joined them in a body; their army 
was feldom lefs numerous than 5000 men; the gates of every 
town were thrown open to receive them; and, without ftriking a © 


fingle blow, they took poffeffion of the capital of the kingdom. 


. 


Tuis rapid and aftonifhing fuccefs feems to have encouraged the 
Reformeis to extend their views, and to rife in their demands. 


* Lefly, 231. + Keith, 94. 
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Not fatisfied with their firft claim of toleration for their religion, Boox II. 
they now, openly, aimed at eftablifhing the Proteftant doétrine on a 
the ruins of Popery. For this reafon, they determined to fix their 7 
refidence at Edinburgh ; and, by their appointment, Knox and fome 

other preachers taking poffeffion of the pulpits, which had been 
abandoned by the affrightened clergy, declaimed againft the er- 

rors of Popery, with fuch fervent zeal, as could not fail of gain- 

ing many profelytes. . 


In the mean time, the Queen, who had prudently given way 
to a torrent which fhe could not refift, obferved, with pleafure, 
that it now began to fubfide. The leaders of the Congregation had 
been above two months in arms, and by the expences of a cam- 
paign protracted fo long beyond the ufual time of fervice in that age, 
had exhaufted all the money, which a country, where riches did 
not abound, had heen able to fupply. The multitude, dazzled with 
their fuccefs, and concluding the work to be already done, retired 
to their own habitations. A few, only, of the more zealous or 
wealthy Barons remained with their preachers at Edinburgh. As 
intelligence is procured in civil wars with little difficulty, whatever 
was traniacted at Edinburgh, was foon known at Dunbar. And the 
Queen, regulating her own conduct by the fituation of her adver- 
faries, artfully amufed them with the profpect of an immediate 
accommodation ; while, at the fame time, fhe, by ftudied delays, 
fpun out the negociations for that purpofe to fuch a length, that, 
in the end, the party dwindled to an inconfiderable number, and, 
as if peace had been already re-eftablifhed, became carelefs of mili- 
tary difcipline. The Queen, who watched for fuch an oppo-tunity, 
advanced, unexpectedly, by a fudden march in the night with all 
her forces, and appearing before Edinburgh, filled that city with 

Vou, I. Y _ the 
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the utmoft confternation. The Proteftants, weakened by the im- 
prudent difperfion of their followers, durft not encounter the French 
troops in the open field; and were even unable to defend an ill- 
fortified town, againft their affaults. Unwilling, however, to aban- 
don the citizens to the Queen’s mercy, they endeavoured, by facing 
the enemies army, to gain time for collecting their own affociates. 
But, the Queen, in fpite of all their refiftance, would have eafily 
forced her way into the town, if the feafonable conclufion of a 
truce had not procured her admiffion, without the effufion of 


blood. 


Tuerr dangerous fituation eafily induced the Congregation to 
liften to any overtures of peace; and as the Queen was looking 
daily for the arrival of a ftrong reinforcement from France, and ex- 
pected great advantages from a ceffation of arms, fhe alfo agreed to 
it upon no unequal conditions. ‘Together with a fufpenfion of hof- 
tilities, fromthe 24th of July to the roth of January, it was ftipu- 
lated, in this treaty, that, on the one hand, the Proteftants fhould 
abandon Edinburgh next morning; remain in dutiful fubjedtion 
to the government of the Queen Regent; abftain from all future 
violation of religious houfes; and give no interruption to the efta- 
blifhed clergy, either in the difcharge of their functions, or in the 
enjoyment of their benefices. On the other hand, the Queen 
agreed to give no moleftation to the preachers or profeflors of the 
Proteftant religion ; to allow no other form of worfhip in Edin- 
burgh but the Reformed; and to pe:mit the free and public exer- 
cife of it all over the kingdom. The Queen hoped to footh the 
Proteftants, by thefe liberal conceffions in behalf of their religion, 
and expected, from indulging their favourite paflion, to render them 


more 
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more compliant with refpect to other articles, particularly the ex- Book II. 
pulfion of the French troops out of Scotland. The anxiety which pear 
the Queen expreffed for retaining this body of men, rendered them, 

more and more, the objects of national jealoufy and averfion. The 
immediate expulfion of them was therefore demanded a-new, and 

with greater warmth; but the Queen, taking advantage of the dif- 

trefs of the adverfe party, eluded the requeft, and would confent 

to nothing more, than that a French garrifon fhould not be intro- 

duced into Edinburgh. 


Tue defperate ftate of their affairs impofed on the Congrega- 
tion the neceflity of agreeing to this article, which, however, was 
very far from giving them fatisfaction. | Whatever apprehenfions 
the Scots had conceived, from retaining the French forces in the 
kingdom, were abundantly juftified during the late commotions. 
A {mall body of thofe troops, maintained in conftant pay, and ren- 
dered formidable by regular difcipline, had checked the progrefs of 
a martial people, though animated with zeal both for religion and 
liberty. The {malieft addition to their number, and a confiderable 
one was daily expected, might prove fatal to public liberty, and 
Scotland might be expofed to the danger of being reduced, from 
an independent kingdom, to the mean condition of a province, an- 
nexed to the empire of its powerful ally. 


In order to provide againft this imminent calamity, the Duke 
of Chatelherault, and Earl of Huntly, immediately after conclud- 
ing the truce, defired an interview with the chiefs of the Congre- 
gation. Thefe two noblemen, the moft potent at that time in 
Scotland, were the leaders of the party, which adhered to the 
eftablithed church. They had followed the Queen, during the 
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late commotions, and having accefs to obferve more narrowly the 
dangerous tendency of her councils, their abhorrence of the yoke 
which was preparing for their country, furmounted all other con- 
fiderations, and determined them rather to endanger the religion 
which they profeffed, than to give their aid towards the execution 
of her pernicious defigns. They proceeded farther, and promifed 
to Argyll, Glencairn, and the Prior of St. Andrew’s, who were 
appointed to meet with them, that if the Queen fhould, with her 
ufual infincerity, violate any article in the treaty of truce, or refufe 
to gratify the withes of the whole nation, by difmiffing her French 
troops, they would, then, inftantly join with their countrymen, in 
compelling her to a meafure, which the public fafety, and the pre- 
fervation of their liberties rendered neceflary *. 


AxsouT this time, died Henry II. of France; juft when he had 
adopted a fyftem, with regard to the affairs of Scotland,- which 
would, in all probability, have reftored union and tranquillity to 
that kingdom --. Towards the clofe of his reign, the Princes of 
Lorrain began, vifibly, to decline in favour, and the Conftable 
Montmorency, by the afiiftance of the Dutchefs of Valentinois, 
recovered that afcendant over the fpirit of his mafter, which his 
great experience, and his faithful, though often unfortunate fer- 
vices, feemed juftly to merit. That prudent Minifter imputed the 
infurrections in Scotland, wholly to the Duke of Guife and Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, whofe violent and precipitant councils could not fail 
of tranfporting, beyond all bounds of moderation, men, whofe 
minds were poffeffed with that jealoufy, which 1s infeparable from 
the love of civil liberty, or inflamed with that ardour which ac- 


* Knox, 154. + Mel. 49. 
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companies religious zeal. And, in order to convince Henry, that Boox IT. 
he did not load his rivals with any groundlefs accufation, he pre- eo 
vailed to have Melvill *, a Scotch Gentleman of his retinue, dif- 
patched into his native country, with inftructions to obferve the 
motions both of the Regent, and of her adverfaries; and the King 
agreed to regulate his future proceedings, in that kingdom, by 
Melvil’s report. 


Dip hiftory indulge herfelf in fuch fpeculations, it would be 
amufing to inquire what a different direction might have been given 
by this refolution, to the national fpirit; and to what a different 
iffue, Melvil’s report, which would have fet the conduc of the 
malecontents in the moft favourable light, might have conducted 
- the public diforders. Perhaps, by gentle treatment, and artful po- 
" licy, the progrefs of the Reformation might have been checked, 
and Scotland brought to depend upon France. Perhaps, by gain- 
ing poffeffion of this avenue, the French might have made their 
way into England, and, under colour of fupporting Mary’s title to 
the Crown, they might have re-eftablifhed the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, and deftroyed the liberties of that kingdom. But, into this 
boundlefs field of fancy and conjecture, the hiftorian muft make no 
excurfions; to relate real occurrences, and to explain their real 
caufes and effects, is his peculiar and only province. 


Te tragical and untimely death of the French Monarch put 

; th q S Acceffion of 
an end to all moderate and pacific meafures, with regard to Scot- Francis II. 
land. The Duke of Guife, and the Cardinal his brother, upon pee eae 
the acceflion of Francis II. a Prince void of genius, and without 


* The Author of the Memoirs. 
| experience, 
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Boox II. experience, affumed the chief direction of French affairs. Allied 
“—~—— fo nearly to the throne, by the marriage of their niece the Queen 


155% 


of Scots with the young King, they now wanted but little of re- 
gal dignity, and nothing of regal power. This power did not long 
remain inactive in their hands. The fame vaft fchemes of ambi- 
tion, which they had planned out under the former reign, were 
again reftumed; and they were enabled, by pofleffing fuch ample 
authority, to purfue them with more vigour, and greater probabi- 
lity of fuccefs. They beheld, with infinite regret, the progrefs of 
the Proteflant religion in Scotland ; and fenfible what an unfur- 
mountable obftacle it would prove to their defigns, they bent all 
their ftrength to check its growth, before it rofe to any greater 
height. For this purpofe, they carried on their preparations, with 
all poffible expedition, and encouraged the Queen their fifter, to 
expect, in a fhort time, the arrival of an army, fo powerful, as 
the zeal of their adverfaries, however defperate, would not ven- 
ture to oppofe. 


rf 


Nor were the Lords of the Congregation either ignorant of thefe 
violent counfels, which prevailed in the court of France, fince the 
death of Henry, or carelefs of providing again{ft the danger, which 
threatened them from that quarter. The fuccefs of their caufe, as 
well as their perfonal fafety, depending entirely on the unanimity 
and vigour of their own refolutions, they endeavoured to guard 
againft divifion, and to cement together more clofely, by entering 
into a ftricter bond of confederacy and mutual defence. Two per- 
fons concurred in this new aflociation, who brought a great ac- 
ceffion both of reputation and of power to the party. Thefe were 
the Duke of Chatelherault, and his eldeft fon the Earl of Arran. 
This young nobleman, having refided fome years in France, where 


he 
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he commanded the Scotch Guards, had imbibed the Proteftant opi- Boox II. 
nions saben religion. Hlurried along by the heat of youth, 

and the zeal of a profelyte, he had uttered fentiments, with refpee ae 
to the points in controverfy, which did not fuit the temper of a 
bigotted court, intent, at that junCture, on the extinétion of the 
Proteftant religion; in order to accomplifh which, the utmoft ex- 

ceffes of violence were committed. The church was fuffered to 

wreak its utmoft fury upon all who were fufpected of herefy. Courts 

were erected, in different parts of France, to take cognizance of this 

crime, and by their fentences, feveral perfons of diftinGion were 
condemned to the flames. 


BuT, in order to infpire more univerfal terror, the Princes of 
Lorrain refolved to felect, for a facrifice, fome perfon, whofe fall 
might convince all ranks of men, that neither fplendor of birth, 
nor eminence in ftation, would exempt from punifhment, thofe 
who fhould be guilty of this unpardonable tranfgreffion. The 
Earl of Arran was the perfon deftined to be the unhappy victim *. 
As he was allied to one throne, and the prefumptive heir to an- 
other; as he poffefied the firft rank in his own country, and enjoyed 
an honourable ftation in France; his condemnation could not fail of 
making the defired imprefflion on the whole kingdom. But the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, having let fall fome expreffions, which raifed 
the Earl of Arran’s fufpicions of the defign, he efcaped the intended 
blow, by a timely flight. Indignation, zeal, refentment, all prompted 
him to feek revenge upon thefe perfecutors of himfelf and of the 
religion which he profefled; and as he pafled through England, 
on his return to his native country, Elizabeth, by hopes and 


* Thuan. lib, xxiv. p. 462. Edit. Francof. 
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promifes, inflamed thofe paffions, and fent him back into Scotland, 
animated with the fame implacable averfion for France, which pof- 
feffed a great part of his countrymen. He quickly communicated 
thefe fentiments to his father the Duke of Chatelherault, who was 
already extremely difgufted with the meafures carrying on in Scot- 
land; and as it was the fate of that nobleman to be governed, in 
every inftance, by thofe about him, he now fuffered himfelf to be 
drawn from the Queen Regent; and having joined the Congrega- 
tion, was confidered, from that time, as the head of the party, 


But with refpect to him, this diftin@ion was merely nominal. 
James Stewart, Prior of St. Andrew’s, was the perfon who moved 
and actuated the whole body of the Proteftants, among whom, he 
poffefied that unbounded confidence, which his ftrenuous adhe- 
rence to their intereft, and his eminent abilities, fo juftly merited. 
He was the natural fon of James V. by a daughter of Lord Erfkine ; 
and as that amorous Monarch had left feveral others, a burden upon 
the Crown, they were all deftined for the church, where they 
could be placed in ftations of dignity and affluence. In confequence 
of this refolution, the priory of St. Andrew’s had been conferred 
upon James: but, during fo bufy a period, he foon became dif- 
gufted with the indolence and retirement of a monaftic life; and 
his enterprifing genius called him forth, to act a principal part on 
amore public and confpicuous theatre. The fcene, in which he 
appeared, required talents of different kinds; and military virtue, 
and political difcernment, were equally neceflary, in order to render 
him illuftrious. Thefe he poffeffed in an eminent degree. Tothe 
moft unqueftionable perfonal bravery, he added great fkill in the 
art of war, and in every enterprize his arms were crowned with 


fuccefs, His fagacity and penetration in civil affairs enabled him, 
amidit 
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amidft the reeling and turbulance of factions, to hold a profperous Boox II. 
courfe. While his boldnefs in defence of the Reformation, toge- “77” 


ther with the decency, and even feverity of his manners, fecured 
him the reputation of being fincerely attached to religion, with- 
out. which, it was impoffible, in that age, to gain an alcendant 
over mankind. 


Ir was not without reafon, that the Queen dreaded the enmity 
of a man, fo capable to obftruct her defigns. And as the could 
not, with her utmoft addrefs, make the leaft impreffion on his 
fidelity to his affociates, fhe endeavoured to leflen his influence, 
and to fcatter among them the feeds of jealoufy and diftruft, by 
infinuating that the ambition of the Prior afpired beyond the con- 
dition of a fubjec, and aimed at nothing lefs than the Crown it- 
felf, | 


An accufation fo improbable, gained but little credit. And 
whatever thoughts of this kind, the prefumption of unexpected fuc- 
cefs, and his elevation to the higheft dignity in the kingdom, may 
be alledged to have infpired, at any fubfequent period, it is certain 
that, at this juncture, he could form no fuch vaft defign. To de- 
throne a Queen, who was lineal heir to an ancient race of Monarchs ; 
who had been guilty of no action, by which fhe could forfeit the 
efteem and affection of her fubjects; who could employ, in de- 
fence of her rights, the forces of a kingdom, much more power- 
ful than her own; and to fubftitute, in her place, a perfon, whom 
the illegitimacy of his birth, by the praétice of all civilized nations, 
rendered incapable of any inheritance, either public or private; was 
a project, fo chimerical, as the moft extravagant ambition would 
{carce entertain, and could never conceive to be practicable. The 

Vou. I. Z promile, 
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Boox If. promife, too, which the Prior made to Melvil, of refiding con- 
U~— ftantly in France, on condition the public erievances were redref- 
1559 fed *. the confidence repofed in him by the Duke of Chatelherault 
and his fon, the prefumptive heirs to the Crown; and the con- 
currence of almoft the whole Scotch nobles, in promoting thofe 
meafures, by which he gave offence to the French court, go far 
towards his vindication from thofe illegal and criminal defigns, with 
the imputation of which, the Queen endeavoured, at that time, to 

load him. | 


Troops arrive ‘THE arrival of a thoufand French foldiers compenfated, in fome 

ee degree, for the lofs which the Queen fuftained by the defection of 

Leith. the Duke of Chatelherault. Thefe were, immediately, commanded 
to fortify Leith, in which place, on account of its commodious 
harbour, and its fituation in the neighbourhood of-Edinburgh, and 
in the heart of a plentiful country, the Queen refolved to fix the 
head quarters of her foreign forces, This unpopular meafure, by 
the manner of executing it, was rendered {till more unpopular. 
In order to bring the town entirely under their command, the 
French turned out a great part of the ancient inhabitants, and 
taking pofieffion of the houfes, which they had obliged them to 
abandon, prefented, to the view of the Scots, two objects equal- 
ly irritating and offenfive; on the one hand, a number of their 
countrymen expelled their habitations by violence, and wandering 
without any certain abode; on the other, a colony of foreigners, 
fettling, with their wives and children, in the heart of Scotland, 
growing into ftrength by daily reinforcements, and openly prepar- 
ing a yoke, to which, “ without fome timely exertion of national 
fpirit, the whole kingdom muft, of neceflity, fubmit. 


. Melvil, 54. 
Ir 
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Ir was with the utmoft concern, that the Lords of the Con- Boox II. 
gregation beheld this bold and decifive ftep, taken by the Queen are aa 
Regent: nor did they hefitate, a moment, whether they fhould em- The Prote- 
ploy their whole ftrength, in one generous effort, to refcue their eet 
religion and liberty from impending deftruction. But, in order to ™* 
juftify their own conduct, and to throw the blame entirely on their 
adverfaries, they refolved to preferve the appearances of decency and 
refpect towards their fuperiors, and to have no recourfe to arms, 
without the moft urgent and apparent necefiity. They joined, Sept. 29. 
with this view, in an addrefs to the Regent, reprefenting, in the 
{trongeft terms, their diffatisfaction with the meafures fhe was pur- 
fuing, and befeeching her to quiet the fears and jealoufices of the 
nation, by defifting from fortifying Leith. ‘The Queen, confcious of 
her prefent advantageous fituation, and elated with the hopes of frefh 
fuccours, was in no difpofition for liftening to demands, utterly in- 
confiftent with her views, and urged with that bold importunity, 


which is fo little acceptable to Princes. 


Tue fuggeftions of her French Counfellors contributed, with- The Revert 
out doubt, to alienate her ftill farther from any fcheme of accom- oe , 
modation. As the Queen was ready, on all occafions, to difcover frances. 
an extraordinary deference for the opinions of her countrymen, 
her brothers, who knew her fecret difapprobation of the violent 
meafures they were driving on, took care to p'ace near her fuch 
perfons, as betrayed her, by their infinuations, into many actions, 
which her own unbiafled judgment would have highly condemned. 

And as their fuccefs in the prefent juncture, when all things were 
haftening towards a crifis, depended entirely on the Qucen’s firm- 
nefs, the Princes of Lorrain did not truft whoily to the influence of 


their ordinary agents; but, in order to add the greater weight to 
Z 2 their 
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Boox II. their counfels, they called in aid the Minifters of religion; and, by 
L—~—— the authority of their facred character, they hoped effectually to 


1559. 


recommend to their fifter, that fyftem of feverity which they had 
efpoufed *. With this view, but under the pretext of confound- 
ing the Proteftants by the fkill of fuch able mafters in controverfy, 
they appointed feveral I’rench divines to refide in Scotland. At 
the head of thefe, and with the chara¢ter of legate from the Pope, 
was Pellevé Bifhop of Amiens, and afterwards Archbifhop and 
Cardinal of Sens, a furious bigot, fervilely devoted to the houfe of 
Guife, and a proper inftrument for recommending or executing the 
moft outrageous meafures. 


AmupstT the noife and danger of civil arms, thefe Doctors had 
little opportunity to difplay their addrefs in the ufe of their theologi- 
cal weapons. But they gave no fmall offence to the nation by one 
of their actions. They perfuaded the Queen to feize the church 


_ of St. Giles in Edinburgh, which had remained, ever fince the 


late truce, in the hands of the Proteftants ; and having, by a new 
and folemn confecration, purified the fabric from the pollution, with 
which they fuppofed the profane miniftrations of the Proteftants 
to have defiled it, they, in dire@t contradiction to one article in 
the late treaty, re-eftablifhed there the rites of the Romith church. 
This, added to the indifference, and even contempt, with which 
the Queen received their remonftrances, convinced the Lords of the 
Congregation, that it was not only vain to expect any redrefs of 


their grievances at her hands, but sii neceflary to take arms 
in their own defence. 


* Lefly, 215. Caftelnau. ap. Jebb. vol. ii. 4,6. 473. 
THE 
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Tue eager and impetuous fpirit of the nation, as well as every Boox IJ. 
confideration of good policy, prompted them to take this bold oo 
ftep without delay. It was but a {mall part of the French auxili- hep eke 
aries which had as yet arrived. The fortifications of Leith, though pile ee 
advancing faft, were {till far from being compleat. Under thefe cir- 
cumftances of difadvantage, they conceived it poffible to furprize 
the Queen’s party, and, by one fudden and decifive blow, to pre- 
vent all future bloodfhed and contention. Full of thefe expecta- 
tions, they advanced rapidly towards Edinburgh with a numerous 
army. But it was no eafy matter to deceive an adverfary, fo vi- 
gilant and attentive as the Queen Regent. With her ufual faga- 
city, fhe both forefaw the danger, and took the only proper courfe 
to avoid it. Inftead of keeping the field againft enemies, fupe- 
rior in number, and formidable on a day of battle, by the ardour 
of their courage, fhe retired into Leith, and determined patient- 
ly to wait the arrival of new reinforcements. Slight and unfinifhed 
as the fortifications of that town then were, fhe did not dread the 
efforts of an army, provided neither with heavy cannon, nor with 
military ftores, and utterly ignorant of the method of attacking any 
place, fortified with more art than thofe ancient towers, erected all 
over the kingdom, in defence of private property again{ft the incur= 
fions of banditti. 


Otober 14-. 


Nor did the Queen, mean while, neglect to have recourfe to 
thofe arts, which fhe had often employed, to weaken or divide 
her adverfaries. By private follicitations and promifes, fhe fhook 
the fidelity, or abated the ardor of fome. By open reproach and 
accufation, fhe blafted the reputation, and diminifhed the authors- 
ty of others. Her emiffaries were every where at work, and, not- 
withftanding the zeal for religionand liberty, whichthen animated the 

6 nation, 
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nation, they feem to have laboured not without fuccefs. We 
find Knox, about this period, abounding in complaints of the luke- 
warm and languid fpirit, which had begun to fpread among his 
party *, But, if their zeal flackened a little, and fuffered a momen- 
tary intermiffion, it foon blazed up with frefh vigour, and rofe to 
a greater height than ever. 


Tue Queen herfelf gave occafion to this, by the reply which 
fhe made to a new remonftrance from the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion. Upon their arrival at Edinburgh, they once more repre- 
fented to her the dangers arifing from the increafe of the French 
troops, the fortifying of Leith, and her other meafures, which they 
conceived to be deftructive to the peace and liberty of the king- 
dom ; and in this addrefs, they fpoke in a firmer tone, and avowed, 
more openly than ever, their refolution of proceeding to the utmoft 
extremities, in order to put a ftop to fuch dangerous encroach- 
ments. To aremonftrance of this nature, and urged with fo much 
boldnefs, the Queen replied in terms no lefs vigorous and explicit. 
She pretended that fhe was not accountable to the confederate nobles 
for any part of her conduct. And upon no reprefentation of theirs, 
would fhe either abandon meafures, which fhe deemed necef- 
fary; or difmifs forces, which fhe found ufeful; or demolith a for- 
tification, which might prove of advantage. At the fame time, 
fhe required them, on pain of treafon, to difband the forces which 


they had aflembled. 


Tuts haughty and imperious ftile founded harfhly to Scotch nobles, 
impatient, from their national character, of the flighteft appearance 


* Knox, 180, 
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of injury; accuftomed, even from their own Monarchs, to the moft Boox II. 
re{pectful treatment ; and poffeffing, under an ariftocratical form of a 
government, fuch a fhare of power as equalled, at all times, and 559° 
often controlled that of the Sovereign. They were fenfible, at once, 

of the indignity offered to themfelves, and alarmed with this plain 
declaration of the Queen’s intentions ; and as there now remained 

but one ftep to take, they wanted neither public fpirit nor refolution 

to take it, 


But, that they might not feem.to depart from the eftablithed Deliberate | 
e ° e e e ° concerninet 
forms of the conftitution, for which, even amidft their moft vio- coum whch 


they ought to 


lent operations, men always retain the greateft reverence, they af- ee 


fembled the whole Peers, Barons, and Reprefentatives of burroughs 
who adhered to their party. Thefe formed a convention, which G@ober 21. 
exceeded in number, and equalled in dignity, the ufual meetings of 
parliament. The leaders of the Congregation laid before them the 
declaration which the Queen had given in anfwer to their remon- 
{trance ; reprefented the unavoidable ruin, which the meafures, fhe 
therein avowed and juftified, would bring upon the kingdom; and 
requiring their direction with regard to the obedience due to an ad- 
miniftration fo unjuit and oppreflive, they fubmitted to their de- 
cifion, a queftion, one of the moft delicate and interefting that can 
poffibly fall under the confideration of fubjeCts. 


Tus affembly proceeded to decide, with no lefs difpatch, than 
unanimity. Strangers to thofe forms, which protract bufinefs; un- 
acquainted with the arts, which make a figure in debate; and much 
more fitted for action, than difcourfe; a warlike people always haften 
to a conclufion, and bring their deliberations to the fhortcft iffue. 
It was the work but of one day, to examine and to refolve this 

nice 
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nice problem, concerning the behaviour of fubjets towards a ruler 


“—-~—~ who abufes his power. But, however abrupt their proceedings 


1559- 


may appear, they were not deftitute of folemnity. As the deter- 
mination of the point in doubt, was conceived to be no lefs the of- 
fice of divines, than of laymen, the former were called to affift 
with their opinion. Knox and Willox appeared for the whole or- 
der, and pronounced, without hefitation, both from the precepts 
and examples in fcripture, that it was lawful for fubjects not only 
to refilt tyrannical princes, but to deprive them of that authority, 
which, in their hands, becomes an inftrument for deftroying thofe, 
whom the Almighty ordained them to prote&t. The decifion of 
perfons, revered fo highly for their facred character, but more for 
their zeal and their piety, had great weight with the whole af- 
fembly. Not fatisfied with the common indifcriminate manner of 
fignifying confent, every perfon prefent was called in his turn to 


They deprive declare his fentiments, and rifing up in order, all gave their fuffra- 


the Queen of 


the office of 
Regent. 


The rights of 


ges, without one diffenting voice, for depriving the Queen of the 
office of Regent, which fhe had exercifed fo much to the detri- 
ment of the kingdom *. 


Tus extraordinary fentence was owing no lefs to the love of li- 


their conduct. berty, than to zeal for religion. In the act of deprivation, reli- 


gious grievances are flightly mentioned; and the dangerous in- 
croachments of the Queen upon the civil conftitution are produced, 
by the Lords of the Congregation, in order to prove their conduct 
to have been not only juft, but neceflary. The introducing foreign 
troops into a kingdom, at peace with all the world; the feizing and 
fortifying towns in different parts of the country; the promoting 
{irangers to offices of great power and dignity; the debafing the 


* Knox, 184, 
current 
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current coin *; the fubverting the ancient laws; the impofing of Boox II. 
new and burdenfome taxes; and the attempting to fubdue the king- ny 
dom, and to opprefs its liberties, by open and repeated acts of vio- 
lence, are enumerated at great length, and placed in the ftrongeft 
light. On all thefe accounts, the Congregation maintained that the 
nobles, as counfellors to their monarchs, and the guardians and 
defenders of the conftitution, had a right to interpofe ; and there- 
fore, by virtue of this right, in the name of the King and Queen, 
and with many expreffions of duty and fubmiffion towards them, 
they deprived the Queen Regent of her office, and ordained, that, 
for the future, no obedience fhould be given to her commands +. 


VioLENT as this action may appear, there wanted not principles 
in the conftitution, nor precedents in the hiftory of Scotland, to 
juftify and to authorize it. Under the ariftocratical form of go- 
vernment eftablifhed among the Scots, the power of the Sovereign 
was extremely limited. ‘The more confiderable nobles were them- 


* The ftandard of money in Scotland was continually varying. In the 16th of 
James V. A. D. 1529, a pound weight of gold, when coined, produced 108 pounds 
of current money. But under the Queen Regent’s adminiftration, A. D. 1556, a 
pound weight of gold, although the quantity of alloy was confiderably encreafed, 
produced 144 pounds current money. In 1529, a pound weight of filver, when 
coined, produced 91. 2s.; but in 1556, it produced 131. current money. Rud- 
dim. Prefat. ad Anderf. Diplomat. Scotiz, p. 80, 81. from which, it appears that 
this complaint, which the malecontents often repeated, was not altogether defti- 
tute of foundation. 


+ M. Caftelnau, after condemning the dangerous councils of the Princes of Lor- 
rain with regard to the affairs of Scotland, acknowledges, with his ufual candor, 
that the Scots declared war againft the Queen Regent, rather from a defire of 
vindicating their civil liberties, than from any motive of religion. Mem. 446. 


Vor. I. Aa felves 
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Boox II. felves petty Princes, poffeffing extenfive jurifdictions, almoft indepen- 
w= dent of the crown, and followed by numerous vaffals, who, in 


eb 


every conteft, efpoufed their chieftain’s quarrel, in oppofition to the 
King. Hence the many inftances of the impotence of regal autho~ 
rity, which are to be found in the Scotch hiftory. In every age, 
the nobles not only claimed, but exercifed the right of controuling 
the King. Jealous of their privileges, and eager to take the field 
in defence of them, every error in adminiftration was obferved, 
every encroachment upon the rights of the ariftocracy excited indigna.« 
tion, and no Prince ever ventured to tranfgrefs the boundaries, 
which the law had prefcribed to prerogative, without meeting re- 
fiftance, which fhook, or overturned his throne. Encouraged by 
the fpirit of the conftitution, and countenanced by the example of 
their anceftors, the Lords of the Congregation thought it incum- 
bent on them, at this juncture, to inquire into the mal-adminiftra- 
tion of the Queen Regent, and to preferve their country from be- 
ing enflaved or conquered, by depriving her of the power to exe- 
cute fuch a pernicious {cheme *. 


* The aé& of deprivation, anda letter from the Lords of the Congregation to the 
Queen Regent are ftill extant, Knox, 184. They difcover not only, that mafculine 
and undaunted fpirit, natural to men capable of fo bold a refolution ; but are re- 
markable for a precifion, and vigour of expreffion, which we are furprized to meet 
with in an age fo impolifhed. The fame obfervation may be made with refpeét to the 
other public papers of that period. The ignorance or bad tafte of an age may 
render the compofitions of authors by profeffion obfcure, or affected, or abfurd ; 
but the language of bufinefs is nearly the fame at all times; and wherever men think 


clearly, and are thoroughly interefted, they exprefs themfelves with perfpicuity and 
force. 
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H E Lords of the Congregation foon found, that their zeal Boox III. 
had engaged them in an undertaking, which it was beyond ——~-—~ 
their utmoft ability to accomplith. The French garrifon, meee 
defpifing their numerous, but tregular forces, refufed to furrender eh pt 
Leith, and to depart out of the kingdom; nor were they fuffici ties. 
ently fkillful in the art of war to reduce the place by force, or 
poffefied of the artillery, or magazines, requifite for that purpofe ; 
and thejr followers, though of undaunted courage, yet being accuf- 
tomed to decide every quarrel by a battle, were ftrangers to the 
fatigues of a long campaign, and foon became impatient of the 
fevere and conftant duty which a fiege requires. ‘The Queen’s 
emiffaries, who found it eafy to mingle with their countrymen, 
were at the utmoft pains to heighten their difguft, which difcovered 
itfelf at firft in murmurs and complaints, but on occafion of the 
want of money for paying the army, broke out into open mutiny. 
| Aa2 | The 
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Boox III. The moft eminent Jeaders were fcarce fecure from the unbridled 


(nema tnd 
1559- 


Apply, to Eli- 
gabeth for af- 
fiftance. 


infolence of the foldiers; while fome of inferior rank, interpofing 
too rafhly in order to quell them, were torn in pieces by their rage. 
Difcord, confternation, and perplexity reigned in the camp of the 
Reformers. The Duke, their General, funk, with his ufual timi- 
dity, under the terror of approaching danger, and difcovered ma- — 
nifeft fymptoms of repentance for his rafhnefs, in efpoufing fuch 
a defperate caufe. 


In this fituation of their affairs, the Congregation had recourfe 
to Elizabeth, from whofe protection they could derive the only 
reafonable hopes of their fuccefs. Some of their more fagacious 
leaders, having forefeen that the party might probably be involved 
in great difficulties, had endeavoured to fecure arefource in any fuch 
exigency, by entering into a fecret correfpondence with the court of 
England *. Elizabeth, aware of the dangerous defigns which the 
Princes of Lorrain had formed againft her Crown, was early fenfible 
of how much importance it would be, not only to check the 
progrefs of the French in Scotland, but to extend her own influ- - 
ence in that kingdom +; and perceiving how effectually the pre- 
fent infurrections would contribute to retard or defeat the fchemes 
formed againft England, fhe liftened with pleafure to thefe ap- 
plications of the malecontents, and gave them private affurances of 
powerful fupport to their caufe. Randolph }, an agent, extremely 
proper for conducting any dark intrigue, was difpatched into Scot- 
land, and refiding fecretly among the Lords of the Congregation, 
obferved and quickened their mations. Money feemed to be the 
only thing they wanted at that time; and it was owing to a feafon- 


* Burn. Hift. Ref. 3. Append. 278. Keith, Append. 21. 
+ See Append. 1. . t Keith, Append. 29. 
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able remittance from England *, that the Scotch nobles had been Boox III. 
enabled to take the field, and to advance towards Leith. But as 
Elizabeth was diftruftful of the Scots, and ftudious to preferve 
appearances with France, her fubfidies were beftowed at firft with 
extreme frugality. The fubfiftence of an army, and the expences 
of a fiege foon exhaufted this penurious fupply, to which the Lords 
of the Congregation could make little addition from their own 
funds; and the ruin and — of the party muft have inftantly 
followed: 


Tem ames 
1559- 


In order to prevent this, Cockburn of Ormifton was fent with She fends 
them a {mall 

the utmoft expedition, to the governors of the town and caftle of famofmoncy, 
Berwick. As Berwick was, at that time, the town of greateft im- 
portance on the Scotch frontier, Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James 
Crofts, perfons of confiderable figure, were employed to command 
there, and were entrufted with a difcretionary power of fupplying 
the Scotch malecontents, according to the exigency of their affairs. 
From them Cockburn received 4000 crowns, but little to the ad- 
vantage of his party. ‘The Earl of Bothwell, by the Queen’s infti- which is in- 
gation, lay in wait for him on his return, difperfed his followers, tercepted. 
wounded him, and carried off the money. 


Tuis unexpected difappointment proved fatal to the party. In 
mere defpair, fome of the more zealous attempted to aflault Leith, 
but the French beat them back with difgrace, feized their can- 
non, and purfuing them to the gates of Edinburgh, were on the 
point of entering along with them, All the terror and confufion, 
which the profpect of pillage or of maflacre can excite in a place 


* Knox, 214. Keith, Append. 44. 
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Boox III. taken by ftorm, filled the city on this occafion. The inhabitants 
——~—~ fled from the enemy by the oppolite gate ; the forces of the Con- 
7399+ gregation were irrefolute and difmayed; and the Queen’s partizans 
in the town openly infulted both. At laft, afew of the nobles ven- 
tured to face the enemy, who, after plundering fome houfes in the 
fuburbs, retired with their booty, and delivered the city from this 

dreadful alarm. 


A Seconp fkirmifh, which happened a few days after, was no 

Jefs unfortunate. The French fent out a detachment to intercept 

a convoy of provifions which was defigned for Edinburgh. The 

Lords of the Congregation, having intelligence of this, marched in 

all hafte with a confiderable body of their troops, and falling upon 

the enemy between Reftalrig and Leith, with more gallantry than 

good conduct, were almoft furrounded by a fecond party of French, 

who advanced in order to fupport theirown men. In this fitua- 

tion, a retreat was the only thing which could fave the Scots; but 

a retreat over marfhy ground, and in the face of an enemy fupe- 

They retire rior innumber, could not long be conduéted with order. A {mall 
from Leith in : , . 

confulion. body of the enemy hung upontheir rear, horfe and foot fell into 

the utmoft confulion, and it was entirely owing to the caution of 
the French, that any of the party efcaped being cut in pieces, 


On this fecond blow, the hopes and fpirits of the Congregation 
funk altogether. They did not think themfelves fecure, even 
within the walls of Edinburgh, but inftantly determined to retire 
to fome place at a greater diftance from the enemy. In vain did 
the Prior of St. Andrew’s and a few others oppofe this cowardly 
and ignominious flight. ‘The dread of the prefent danger prevailed 
over both the fenfe of honour, and zeal for the caufe. At mid- 


night, 
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night, they fet out from Edinburgh, in great confufion, and marched Book III. 
without halting till they arrived at Stirling, a 
1559- 
November 6. 
_ Durine this laft infurrection, the great body of the Scotch 

nobles joined the Congregation. The Lords Seton and Borthwick 

were the only perfons of rank who took arms for the Queen, and 

affitted her in defending Leith *. Bothwell openly favoured her 

caufe, but refided at his own houfe. The Earl of Huntly, con- 

formable to the crafty policy which diftinguifhes his character, 

amufed the leaders of the Congregation, whom he had engaged 

to affift, with many fair promifes, but never joined them with a 

fingle man ++. The Earl of Morton, a member of the Congrega- 

tion, fluctuated in a ftate of irrefolution, and did not act hearti- 

ly for the common caufe. Lord Erfkine, Governor of Edin- 

burgh caftle, though a Proteftant, maintained a neutrality, which 

he ef{teemed becoming the dignity of his office; and having been en- 

trufted by Parliament with the command of the principal fortrefs 

in the kingdom, he refolved that neither faction fhould get it into 

their hands. © 


A Few days before the retreat of the Congregation, the Queen Maitland re- 
fuffered an irreparable lofs by the defection of her principal Secre- oe 
tary, William Maitland of Lethington. His zeal for the Reformed re- 8¢- 
ligion, together with his warm remonftrances again{t the violent mea- 
fures which the Queen was carrying on, expofed him fo much to her 
refentment, and to that of her French Counfellors, that he, fufpeé- 
ing his life to be in danger, withdrew fecretly from Leith, and fled 


tothe Lords of the Congregation {; and they, with open arms, re- 


*Keith, Append. 31. + Ibid. Append. 33. Knox, 222. +} Knox 12. 
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Boox III. ceived a convert, whofe abilities added both ftrength and reputa- 
t-———"_ tion to their caufe. Maitland had early applied to public bufinefs 


1559" 


admirable natural talents, improved by an acquaintance with the li- 
beral arts; and, at a time of life, when his countrymen of the 
fame quality were following the pleafures of the chace, or ferving 
as adventurers in foreign armies, he was admitted into all the fecrets 
of the cabinet, and put upon a level with perfons of the moft con- 
fummate experience in the management of affairs. He poffleffed, 
in an eminent degree, that intrepid fpirit, which delights in pur- 
fuing bold defigns, and was no lefs mafter of that political art and 
dexterity which is neceffary for carrying them on with fuccefs. But 
thefe qualities were deeply tinctured with the neighbouring vices. 
His addrefs fometimes degenerated into cunning; his acutenefs bor- 
dered upon excefs of fubtlety and refinement; his invention, over 
fertile, fuggefted to him, on fome occafions, chimerical fy{tems of 
policy, little fuitable to the genius of the age; arid his enterprifing 
{pirit engaged him in projects vaft and fplendid, but beyond his ut- 
moft power to execute. All the cotemporary writers, to whatever 
faction they belong, mention him with an admiration, which no- 


thing could have excited but the greateft fuperiority of penetration 
and abilities. 


THE precipitate retreat of the Congregation increafed, to fuch 
a degree, the terror and confufion which had feized them at Edin- 
burgh, that before they reached Stirling, their army dwindled to 
an inconfiderable number. ‘The {pirit of Knox, however, ftill re- 
mained undaunted and erect, and having mounted the pulpit, he 
addrefied to his defponding hearers, an exhortation which wonder- 
fully animated and revived them. The heads of this difcourfe are 


inferted 
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inferted in his hiftory *, and afford a ftriking example of the bold- Book III. 
nefs and freedom of reproof aflumed by the firft Reformers, as well pr 
as afpecimen of his own fkill in chufing the topics moft fitted to 

influence and rouze his audience. 


A Meetinc of the leaders being called, to confider what The Lords of 
courfe they fhould hold, now that nee own refources were all core 
exhaufted, and their deftruction appeared to be unavoidable, with- a bli- 
out foreign aid; they turned their eyes once more to England, and 

refolved to implore the afliftance of Elizabeth towards finifhing an 
enterprize, in which they had fo fatally experienced their own weak- 
nefs, and the ftrength of their adverfaries. Maitland, as the moft 
able negociator of the party, was employed in this embafiy. In his 
abfence, and during the inactive feafon of the year, it was agreed 
to difmifs their followers, worn out by the fatigues of a campaign, 
which had fo far exceeded the time of fervice ufual in that age, 
But, in order to preferve the counties moft devoted to their intereft, 
the Prior of St. Andrew’s, w.th part of the leaders, retired into Fife. 
The Duke of Chatelherault, with the reft, fixed his refidence at Ha- 
milton. There was little need of Maitland’s addrefs or eloquence 
to induce Elizabeth to take his country under her protection. She 
obferved the prevalence of the French councils, and the progrefs of 
their arms in Scotland, with great concern ; and as fhe well fore- 
faw the dangerous tendency of their f{chemes in that kingdom, fhe 
had already come to a refolution with regard to the part fhe her- 
felf would act, if their power there fhould grow ftill more formi- 


dable. 


* Knox, 193. 
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In order to give the Queen and her Privy Council a full and dif 
tinct view of any important matter which might come before them, 


ee it feems to have been the practice. cf Elizabeth’s Minifters to pre- 


determined 
her to ait 
them, 


pare memorials, in which they clearly {tated the point under deli- 
beration, laid down the grounds of the conduct, wh'ch they held 
to be moft reafonable, and propofed a method for carrying their 
plan into execution. ‘Two papers of this kind, written by Sir Wil- . 
liam Cecil with his own hand, ftill remain *; they are intitled, 
“A fhort difcuffion of the weighty matter of Scotland,” and do 
honour to the induftry and penetration of that great Minifter. The 
motives, which determined the Queen to efpoufe fo warmly the 
defence of the Congregation, are reprefented with perfpicuity and 
force; and the confequences of fuftering the French to eftablith 
themfelves in Scotland, are predicted with great accuracy and dif 
cernment. 


He lays it down asa principle, agreeable to the laws both of 
God and of nature, that every fociety hath a right to defend itfelf, 
not only from prefent dangers, but from fuch as may probably en- 
fue; to which, he adds, that nature and reafon teach every Prince 
to defend himfelf by the fame means, which his adverfaries employ 
to diftrefs him. Upon thefe grounds, he eftablithes the right of 
England to interpofe in the affairs of Scotland, and to prevent the 
conqueft of that kingdom, at which the French openly aimed. The 
French, he obferves, are the ancient and implacable enemies of Eng- 
land. Hoftilities had fubfifted between the two nations for many cen- 
turies. No treaty of peace, into which they entered, had ever been 
cordial or fincere. No good effect was therefore to be expected from 


* Burn, vol. iil, Append. 283. Keith, Append. 24. 
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the peace lately agreed upon, which being extorted by prefent ne- Boox III. 
ceffity, would be negligently obferved, and broken on the flightett{ “~~ 
pretences. Ina very fhort time, France would recover its former *359- 
opulence ; and though now drained of men and money by a tedious 
and unfuccefsful war, it would quickly be in a condition for acting, 
and the reftlefs and martial genius of the people would render action 
neceflary. The Princes of Lorrain, who at that time had the en- 
tire direction of French affairs, were animated with the mott vi- 
rulent hatred agaituift the Englifh nation. ‘They openly called in 
queftion the legitimacy of the Queen’s birth, and by advancing 
the title and pretenfions of their niece the Queen of Scotland, ftu- 
died to deprive Elizabeth of her Crown. With this view, they 
had laboured to exclude the Englifh from the treaty of Chateau 
en Cambrefis, and endeavoured to conclude a feparate peace with 
Spain. They had perfuaded Henry II. to permit his daughter-in- 
law to affume the title and arms of Queen of England; and even 
fince the conclufion of the peace, they had follicited at Rome, and 
obtained a bull, declaring Elizabeth’s birth to be illegitimate. And 
though the wifdom and moderation of the Conftable Montmorency 
had, for fome time, checked their career, yet thefe reftraints being 
now removed by the death of Henry II. and the difgrace of his 
Minifter, the utmoft excefles of violence were to be dreaded from 
their furious ambition, armed with fovercign power. Scotland is 
the quarter, whence they can attack England with moft advantage, 
A war on the borders of that country expofes France to no dangcr, 
but one unfuccefsful action there may hazard the Crown, and 
overturn the government of England. In political condutt, it is 
childith to wait till the defigns of an enemy be ripe for execution, 
The Scotch nobles, after their utmoft efforts, have been obliged 
to quit the ficld; and far from expelling the invaders of their li- 
Bb 2 berties, 
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Book III. berties, they behold the French power daily increafing, and mutt 


(es pee 
1559: 


at laft ceafe from ftruggling any longer in a conteft fo unequal. The 
invading of England will immediately follow the reduion of the 
Scotch malecontents, by the abandoning of whem to the mercy of 
the French, Elizabeth will open a way for her enemies into the heart 
of her own kingdom, and expofe it to the calamities of war, and 
the danger of conqueft. Nothing therefore remained but to meet 
the enemy while yet at a diftance from England, and by fupporting 


the Congregation with a powerful army, to render Scotland the 


theatre of the war, to crufh the defigns of the Princes of Lorrain 
in their infancy, and, by fuch an early and unexpected effort, to 
expel the French out of Br:tain, before their power had time to 
take root, and grow up to any formidable height. But as the mat- 
ter was of as much importance, as any which could fall under the 
confideration of an Englifh Monarch, wifdom and mature coun- 
fel were neceflary in the firft place, and afterwards vigour and ex- 
pedition in conduct; the danger was urgent, and, by lofing a fingle 
moment, might become unavoidable *. 


THESE arguments produced their full effeét upon Elizabeth, who 
was jealous, in an extreme degree, of every pretender to her Crown, 
and no lefs anxious to preferve the tranquillity and happinefs of her 
fubjects. From thefe motives fhe had acted, in granting the Congre- 
gation an early fupply of money; and from the fame principles fhe 
determined, in their prefent exigency, to afford them more effeCtual 
aid. One of Maitland’s attendants was inftantly difpatched into 
Scotland with the ftrongeft affurances of her protection, and the 
Lords of the Congregation were defired to fend commiffioners into 

* The arguments which the Scots employed, in order to obtain Elizabeth’s affift- 
ance, are urged with great force, in a paper of Maitland’s. See Appendix, N° II. 
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England, to conclude a treaty, and to fettle the operations of the Boox III. 
campzign, with the Duke of Norfulk *. i Site 


1559: 


Mran while, the Queen Regent, from whom no motion of The Queen 
‘ 2 D (v 
the Congregation could long be concealed, dreaded the fuccefs of (ean white 


this negociation with the. court of England, and forefaw how little fends her 

. . French troops 
fhe would be able to refift the united effort of the two kingdoms, againf them. 
For this reafon fhe determined, if poffible, to get the ftart of Eli- 
zabeth ; and by venturing, notwithftanding the inclemency of the 
winter feafon, to attack the malecontents in their prefent difperfed 
and helplefs fituation, fhe hoped to put an end to the war, before 


the arrival of their Englith allies. 


A ConsIDERABLE body of her French forces, who were aug- 
mented, about this time, by the arrival of the Count de Martigues, 
with a thoufand veteran foot, and fome cavalry, were commanded 
to march to Stirling. Having there croffed the Forth, they pro- 
ceeded along the coaft of Fife, deftroying and plundering, with ex- 
ceffive outrage, the houfes and lands of thofe whom they efteemed 
their enemies. Fife was the moft populous and powerful county 
in the kingdom, and moft devoted to the Congregation, who had 
hitherto drawn from thence their moft confiderable fupplies, both 
of men and provifions; and therefore, befides punifhing the difaf- 
fection of the inhabitants, by pillaging the country, the French pro- 
pofed to feize and fortify St. Andrew’s, and to leave there a garrifon 
fufficient to bridle the mutinous fpirit of the province, and to keep 
poffeffion of a port fi,uated on the main ocean. 


* Keith, 114. 
But 
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Boox IIIf. Bur on this occafion, the Prior of St. Andrew’s, Lord Ruthven, — 
= Kirkaldy of Grange, and a few of the moft active leaders of the 
1939: Congregation, performed, by their bravery and good conduct, a 
fervice of the utmoft importance to their party. Having aflembled 

fix hundred horfe, they infefted the French with continual incur- 

fions, beat up their quarters, intercepted their convoys of provifions, 

cut off their ftraggling parties, and fo harafled them with perpetual 

alarms, that they prevented them for more than three weeks from. 
advancing *. 


1560. AT laft the Prior, with his fecble party, was conftrained to 
retire, and the Trench fet out from Kirkaldy, and began to move 
along the coaft towards St. Andrew’s. They had advanced but a few 

January 23. miles, when from an eminence they defcried a powerful fleet fteer- 
ing its courfe up the Firth of Porth. As they knew that the Marquis 
D’Elbeuf was, at thattime, preparing to fail for Scotland with anume- 
rous army, they haftily concluded that thefe fhips belonged to him, 
and gave way to the moft immoderate tranfports of joy, on the 
profpect of this long-expected fuccour. Their great guns were al- 
ready fired to welcome their friends, and to f{pread the tidings and 
terror of their arrival among their enemies, when afmall boat from 
the oppofite coaft landed, and blafted their premature and fhort-lived 
triumph, by informing them, that it was the fleet of England which 

ie bas en was in fight, intended for the aid of the Congregation, and was foon 

theiraffiftance. to be followed by a formidable land army +. 


TurouGuourT her whole rcign, Elizabeth was cautious, but de- 
cifive ; and by her promptitude in executing her refolutions, joined 


* Knox, 202... . + Knox, 203. 
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to the deliberation with which fhe formed them, her adminiftration 
became remarkable, no lefs for its vigour, than for its wifdom. No 
fooner did the determine to afford her protection to the Lords of 
the Congregation, than they experienced the activity, as well as 
the extent of her power. The feafon of the ycar would not per- 
mit her land army to take the field; but left the French fhould, in 
the mean time, receive new reinforcements, fhe inftantly ordered a 
{trong fquadron to cruize in the Firth of Forth. She feems, by her 
inftructions to Winter her Admiral, to have been defirous of pre- 
ferving the appearances of friendfhip tewards the French *. But thefe 
were only appearances; if any French fleet fhould attempt to land, 
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he was commanded to prevent it, by every act of hoftility and 


violence. It was the fight of this fquadron, which cccafioned at 
firft fo much joy among the French, but which foon infpired them 
with fuch terror, as faved Fife from the effects of their vengeance. 
Apprehenfive of being cut off from their companions on the oppo- 
fite fhore, they retreated towards Stirling with the utmoft precipita- 
tion, and, in a dreadful feafon, and through roads almoft tmpafiable, 


arrived at Leith, haraffed and exhaufted with fatigue -. 


Tue Englifh fleet caft anchor in the road of Leith, and conti- 
nuing in that ftation till the conclufion of peace, both prevented 
the garrifon of Leith from receiving fuccours of any kind, and con- 
fiderably facilitated the operations of their own forces by land. 


Soon after the arrival of the Englith fquadron, the Commiffion- 
ers of the Ccngregation repaired to Berwick, and concluded with 
the duke of Norfolk, a treaty, the bond of that union with Eliza- 


* Keith, Appendix 45. t Knox, 203. 
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beth, which was of fo great advantage to the caufe. To give a 
check to the dangerous and rapid progrefs of the French arms in 
Scotland, was the profefled defign of the contracting parties. In 
order to this, the Scots engaged never to fuffer any clofer union of 
their conntry with France ; and to defend themfelves to the utter- 
moft againft all attempts of conqueft; and for their affiftance, Eli- 
zabeth promifed to employ, in Scotland, a powerful army, which 
the Scots undertook to join with all their forces; no place in Scot- 
land was to remain in the hands of the Englifh; whatever fhould 
be taken from the enemy was either to be razed, or kept by the 
Scots, at their choice ; if any invafion fhould be made upon Eng- 
land, the Scots were obliged to affift Elizabeth with part of their 
forces; and to afcertain their faithful obfervance of the treaty, they 
bound themfelves to deliver hoftages to Elizabeth, before the march 
of her army into Scotland ; in conclufion, the Scots made many 
proteftations of obedience and loyalty towards their own Queen, in 
every thing not inconfiftent with their religion, and the liberties of 
their country *. 


Tue Englifh army, confifting of fix thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand horfe, under the command of Lord Grey of Wilton, 
entered Scotland early in the fpring. ‘The members of the Congre- 
gation affembled from all parts of the kingdom to meet their new 
allies; and having joined them with great multitudes of their fol- 
lowers, they advanced together towards Leith. The French were 
little able to keep the ficld againft an enemy fo much fuperior in 
number. A ftrong body of troops, deftined for their relief, had 
lately been fcattered by a violent ftorm, and had cither perifhed on 


* Knox, 217. 
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the coaft of France, or with difficulty had recovered the ports of Book III. 
that kingdom *. But they hoped to be able to defend Leith, till 
the Princes of Lorrain fhould make good the magnificent promifes 

- of affiftance, with which they daily fed them; or till fcarcity of 
provifions fhould conftrain the Englifh to retire into their own 
country. In order to haften this latter event, they did not neglect 
the ufual, though barbarous precaution for diftrefling an invading 
enemy, by burning and laying wafte all the adjacent country +- 
The zeal, however, of the nation fruftrated their intentions; 
eager to contribute towards removing their oppreffors, the people - 
produced their hidden ftores to fupport their friends; the neigh- 
bouring counties fupplied every thing necefflary, and far from want- 
ing fubfiftence, the Englifh found, in their camp, all forts of pro- 
vifions, at a cheaper rate, than had for fome time been known in 
that part of the kingdom f. 


1500. 


On the approach of the Englifh army, the Queen Regent re- 
- tired into the caftle of Edinburgh. Her health was now in a de- 
clining ftate, and her mind broken and depreffed by the misfor- 
tunes of her adminiftration. To avoid the danger and fatigue of a 
fiege, fhe committed herfelf to the protection of Lord Erfkine. This - 
nobleman ftill preferved his neutrality, and by his integrity and love 
of his country, merited equally the efteem of both parties. He 
received the Queen herfelf with the utmoft honour and refped, 
but took care to admit no fuch retinue, as might endanger his com- 


mand of the caftle ||. 


* Mem. de Caftel. 450. + Knox, 225. 
+ Knox, ibid. Forbes Collect. vol.i. 503. Keith, 122. 
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A FEw days after they arrived in Scotland, the Englith invefted 
Leith, The garrifon, fhut up within the town, was almoft half 
as numerous as the army which fat down before it, and by an ob. 
ftinate defence protracted the ficge to a great length. The circum- 
{tances of this fiege, related by cotemporary hiftorians, men with- 
out knowledge and experience in the art of war, are often obfcure 
and imperfect, and at this diftance of time are not confiderable 
enough to be entertaining, 


AT firft the French endeavoured to keep poffeffion of the 
Hawk Hill, a rifing ground not far diftant from the town, but were . 
beat from it with great flaughter, chiefly by the furious attack of 
the Scotch cavalry. Within a few days, the French had theic 
full revenge; having fallied out with a ftrong body, they entered 
the Englith trenches, broke their troops, nailed part of their can- 
non, and killed at leaft double the number themfelves had loft in 
the former fkirmifh. Nor were the Englifh more fortunate in 
an attempt which they made to take the place by affault; they 
were met with equal courage, and repulfed with confiderable lofs. 
From the detail of thefe circumftances by the writers of that 
age, it is eafy to obferve the different characters of the French 
and Englifh troops. The former, trained to war, under the 
active reigns of Trancis I. and Henry II. defended themfelves not 


only with the bravery, but with the fkill of veterans. The latter, 


who had been more accuftomed to peace, ftill preferved the in- 
trepid and defperate valour peculiar to the nation, but difcovered 
few marks of military genius, or of experience in the practice of 
war. Every misfortune or difappointment during the fiege muft 
be imputed to manifeft errors in conduct. The fuccefs of the be- 
fieged in their fally was owing intirely to the fecurity and negligence 
of the Englifh: many of their officers were abfent; their foldiers 

had 
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had left their ftations; and the trenches were almoft without a Boox III: 
guard. ‘The ladders, which had been provided for the affault, ee as 
wanted a great deal of the neceflary length ; and the troops employ- al 
ed in that fervice were ill fupported. ‘The trenches were opened, 

at firft, in an improper place; and as it was found expedient to 

change the ground, both time and labour were loft. ‘The weak~ 

nefs of their own Generals, no lefs than the ftrength of the French 

garrifon, rendered the progrefs of the Englifh wonderfully flow. 

The length, however, of the fiege, and the lofs of part of their 
magazines by an accidental fire, reduced the French to extreme dif- 

trefs, which the profpect of relief made them bear with admirable 


fortitude. 


WuiteE the hopes and courage of the French protracted the 
fiege fo far beyond expectation, the Scotch malecontents were not 
idle. By new affociations and confederacies, they laboured more 
perfectly to unite their party. By publicly ratifying the treaty cons 
cluded at Berwick, they endeavoured to render the alliance with 
England firm and indiffoluble. Among the fubfcribers of thefe 
papers, we find the Earl of Huntly, and fome others who had not 
hitherto concurred with the Congregation in any of their meafures *, 
Several of thefe Lords, particularly the Earl of Huntly, ftill ad- 
-hered to the Popifh church ; but on this occafion, neither their 
religious fentiments, nor their former cautious maxims, were re- 
garded; the torrent of national refentment and indignaticn againft 


the French hurried them on +. 
a THE 


* Burn. vol. 11.287. Knox, 221. 


+ The dread of the French power did, on many occafions, furmount the zeal, 


which the Catholic nobles had for their religion. Befides the prefumptive evidence 
Cec2 for 
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Tur Queen Regent, the inftrument, rather than the caufe of 
involving Scot'and in thefe calamities, under which it groaned at 
that time, died during the heat of the fiege. No Princefs ever pof- 
feffed qualities more capable of rendering her adminiftration illuf- 
trious, or her people happy. Of much difcernment, and no lefs 
addrefs; of great intrepidity, and equal prudence ; gentle and hu- 
mane, without weaknefs; zealous for her religion, without bigotry; 
a lover of juftice, without rigour. One circumftance, however, 
and that, too, the excefs of a virtue, rather than any vice, poifoned 
all thefe great qualities, and rendered her government unfortunate, 
and her name odious. Devoted to the intereft of France, her na- 
tive country, and attached to the Princes of Lorrain her brothers, 
with moft paffionate fondnefs ; fhe departed, in order to gratify them, 
from every maxim, which her own wifdom or humanity would 
have approved, She outlived, in a great meafure, that reputation 
and popularity, which had fmoothed her way to the higheft flation 
in the kingdom ; and many examples of falfhood, and fome of feve- 
rity, in the latter part of her adminiftration, totally alienated from her 
the affections of a people, who had once placed in her an unbounded 
confidence. But, even by her enemies, thefe unjuftifiable actions 
were imputed to the facility, not to the malignity of her nature ; 
and while they taxed her brothers, and French counfellors, with 
rafhnefs and cruelty; they ftill allowed her the praife of prudence 


for this, arifing from the memorial mentioned by Burnet, Hift. of the Reformation, 
vol. iii. 281, and publifhed by him p. 278; the inftructions of Elizabeth to Ran- 
dolph her agent, put it beyond all doubt,, that many zealous Papifts thought 
the alliance with England to be neceflary for preferving the liberty and indepen- 
dence of the kingdom. Keith, 158. Huntly himfelf began a correfpondence with 
Elizabeth’s Minifters, before the march of the Englifh army into Scotland, ' Haynes 
State Papers, 261, 263. See Append. N® Ill. 


and 
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and of lenity*. A few days before her death, fhe defired an inter- Boox III. 
view with the Prior of St. Andrew’s, the Earl of Argyll, and other ee a 
chiefs of the Congregation. To them fhe lamented the fatal iffue oes 
of thofe violent councils, which fhe had been obliged to follow; 

and, with the candour natural to a generous mind, confeffed the 

errors of her own adminiftration, and begged forgivenefs of thofe, 

to whom they had been hurtful; but, at the fame time, fhe warned 

them, amidft their ftruggles for liberty, and the fhock of arms, 

not to lofe fight of the loyalty and fubjection, which was due to 

their Sovereign -+. ‘The remainder of her time, fhe employed in 

religious meditations and exercifes. She even invited the attendance 

,of Willox, one of the moft eminent among the Reformed preachers, 

liftened to his inftructions with reverence and attention ¢, and pre- 

pared for the approach of death with a decent fortitude. 


NotruincG could now fave the French troops, fhut up in Leith, Motives of the 
but the immediate conclufion of a peace, or the arrival of a powerful Grrr cee. 
army from the continent. The Princes of Lorrain amufed their party 
in Scotland, with continual expetations of the latter, and had thereby 
kept alive their hopes and their courage. But at laft, the fituation 
of France, rather than the terror of the Englifh arms, or the remon- 
ftrances of the Scotch malecontents, conftrained them, though with 
reluctance, to turn their thoughts towards pacific councils. The 
Proteftants in France were, at that time, a party formidable by 
their number, and more by the valour and enterprifing genius of 
their leaders. Francis II. had treated them with extreme rigour, 
and difcovered, by every ftep he took, a fettled refolution to extir- 
pate their religion, and to ruin thofe who profeffed it. At the pro- 


* Buchan. 324. + Lefly, de Rebus Geft. Scot. 222. t Knox, 228. 
. {pect 
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Boox III. fpect of this danger to themfelves, and to their caufe, the Proteftants 
-—~———’”_ were alarmed, but not terrified. Animated with zeal, and inflamed 

iS ae with refentment, they not only prepared for their own defence, but 
refolved, by fome bold action, to anticipate the {chemes of their ene- 
mies. And as the Princes of Lorrain were eftecmed the authors of 
all the King’s violent meafures, they marked them out, to be the 
firft victims of their indignation. Hence, and not from any dif- 
loyalty to the King, proceeded the famous confpiracy of Amboife ; 
and though the vigilance and good fortune of the Princes of Lor- 
rain difcovered and difappointed that defign, it was eafy to obferve 
new ftorms gathering in every province of the kingdom, and ready 
to burft out with all the fury and outrage of civil war. In this 
fituation, the ambition of the houfe of Lorrain was called off from 
the thoughts of foreign conquefts, to defend the honour and dig- 
nity of the French crown; and inftead of fending new reinforce- 

_ments into Scotland, it became neceffary to withdraw the veteran 
troops already employed in that kingdom *. 


March 15. 


The negocia- - IN order to conduct an affair of fo much importance and delicacy, 
ie. that the Princes of Lorrain made choice of Menluc Bithop of Valence, 
and of the Sieur de Randan. As both thefe, efpecially the former, 
were reckoned inferior to no perfons of that age, in addrefs and 
political refinement; Elizabeth oppofed to them Ambaffadors of 
equal abilities; Cecil her. Prime Minifter, a man perhaps of the 
greatef{t capacity who had ever held that office; and Wotton Dean 
of Canterbury, grown old in the art of negociating under three fuc- 
ceflive Monarchs. ‘The interefts of the French and Enelith courts 
were foon adjufted by men of fo great dexterity in bufinefs ; and as 


* Lefly, 224. 
France 
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France eafily confented to withdraw thofe forces, which had been Boox IIT. 

the chicf occafion of the war; the other points in difpute, between “7 
: ; 1500. 

that kingdom and England, were not matters of tedious, or of dif- 

ficult difcuffion. 


THE grievances of the Congregation, and their demands upon 
their own Sovereigns for redrefs, employed longer time, and re- 
quired to be treated with a more delicate hand. After fo many 
open attempts, carried on by command of the King and Queen, 
in order to overturn the ancient conftitution, and to fupprefs the 
religion which they had embraced, the Scotch nobles could not 
think themfelves fecure, without fixing fome new barrier againft 
the future encroachments of regal power. But the legal ftcps to- 
wards accomplifhing this were not fo obvious. The French ambaf- 
fadors confidered the entering into any treaty with fubjects, and with 
rebels, as a condefcenfion, unworthy the dignity of a Sovereign ; 
and their {cruples on this head might have put an end to the treaty, 
if the impatience of both parties for peace had not fuggefted an ex- 
pedient, which feemed to provide for the fecurity of the fubject, 
without derogating from the honour of the Prince. The Scotch Artictes of the 
nobles agreed, on this occafion, to pafs from the point of right and 7" 
privilege, and to accept the redrefs of their grievances, as a matter 
of favour. Whatever additional fecurity their anxiety for perfonal 
fafety, or their zeal for public liberty, prompted them to demand, 
was granted in the name of Francis and Mary, as acts of their royal 
favour and indulgence. And left conceffions of this kind fhould 
feem precarious, and liable to be retracted by the fame power, which 
had made them, the French Ambaffador agreed to infert them in 
the treaty with Elizabeth, and thereby to bind the King and Queen 


inviolably to obferve them *. 
* Keith, 134, &c. 
In 
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In relating this tranfaction, cotemporary hiftorians have con- 
founded the conceffions of Francis and Mary to their Scotch fub- 
jects, with the treaty between France and England ; the latter, be- 
fides the ratification of former treaties between the two kingdoms, 
and ftipulations with regard to the time and manner of removing 
both armies out of Scotland, contained an article, to which, asthe 
fource of many important events, we fhall often have occafion to 
refer, The right of Elizabeth to her crown is, thereby, acknow- 
ledged in the ftrongeft terms ; and Francis and Mary folemnly en- 
gage, neither to aflume the title, nor to bear the arms of King and 
Queen of England, in any time to come. 


HonourABLeE as this article was for Elizabeth herfelf, the con- 
ditions fhe obtained for her allies the Scotch were no lefs advanta- 
geous to them. Monluc and Randan confented, in the name of 
Francis and Mary, that the French forces in Scotland fhould in- 
{tant'y be fent back into their own country, and no foreign troops 
be hereafter introduced into the kingdom, without the knowledge 
and confent of Parliament; that the fortifications of Leith and 
Dunbar fhould immediately be razed, and no new fort be erected 
without the permiffion of Parliament; that a Parliament fhould be 
held on the firft day of Auguft, and that affembly be deemed as 
valid, in all refpects, as if it had been called by the exprefs com- 
mandment of the King and Queen; that, conformable to the an- 
cient laws and cuftoms of the country, the King and Queen fhould 
not declare war, or conclude peace, without the concurrence of 
Parliament; that, during the Queen’s abfence, the adminiftration 
of government fhould be vefted in a council of twelve perfons, to 
be chofen out of twenty-four named by Parliament, feven of which 
council to be elected by the Queen, and five by the Parliament; 

that, 
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that hereafter, the King and Queen fhould not advance foreigners Boox. III. 
to places of truft or dignity in the kingdom, nor confer the offices of ary ag 
Treafurer or Comptroller of the revenues upon any ecclefiaftic ; that _— 
an act of oblivion, abolifhing the guilt and memory of all offences 
committed fince the fixth of March, 1558, fhould be paffed in the 
enfuing Parliament, and ratified by the King and Queen; that the 
King and Queen fhould not, under colour of punifhing any viola- 
tion of their authority during that period, feek to deprive any of their 
fubjects of the offices, benefices, or eftates which they now held; 
that the redrefs due to churchmen, for the injuries which they had 
fuftained during the late infurrections, fhould be left entirely to 
the cognizance of Parliament. With regard to religious contro- 
verfies, the Ambaffadors declared that they would not prefume to 
decide, but permitted the Parliament, at their firft meeting, to ex- . 
amine the points in difference, and to reprefent their fenfe of them 

~ to the King and Queen *, 


To fuch a memorable period, did the Lords of the Congrega- the emeats of 
tion, by their courage and perfeverance, conduct an enterprize, it. 
which, at firft, promifed a very different iffue. From beginnings 
extremely feeble, and even contemptible, the party grew by de- 
grees to great power ; and being favoured by many fortunate in- 
cidents, baffled all the efforts of their own Queen, aided by the 
forces of a more confiderable kingdom. The whole fovereign au- 
thority was transferred, by this treaty, into the hands of the con- 
gregation ; that limited prerogative, which the Crown had hitherto 
poffefied, was almoft entirely annihilated; and the ariftocratical 
power, which always predominated in the Scotch government, be- 


. * Keith, 137, &c. 
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Boox III.came fupreme and incontroulable. By this treaty, too, the influ- 


1560. 


A Parliament 


held. 


ence of France, which had long been of much weight in the af- 
fairs of Scotland, was greatly diminifhed, and not only were the 
prefent incroachments of that ambitious ally reftrained, but, by con- 
federacy with England, protection was provided again{ft any future - 
attempt from the fame quarter. At the fame time, the controver- 
fies in religion being left to the confideration of Parliament, the 
Proteftants might reckon upon obtaining whatever decrfton was moft 
favourable to the opinions which they profeffed. 


A Frew days after the conclufion of the treaty, both the French 
and Englith armies quitted Scotland. 


THE eyes of every man in that kingdom were turned towards 
the approaching Parliament. A meeting, fummoned in a manner 
fo extraordinary, at fuch a critical juncture, and to deliberate upon 
matters of fo much confequence, was expected with the utmoft 
anxiety. 


A Scorcu Parliament, fuitable to the ariftocratical genius of the 
government, was properly an aflembly of the nobles. It was compofed 
of Bifhops, Abbots, Barons, and a few commiffioners of burroughs, 
who met altogether in one houfe. The Leffer Barons, though pof- 
fefled of a right to be prefent, either in perfon, or by their repre- 
fentatives, feldom exercifed it. The expence of attending, accord- 
ing to the fafhion of the times, with a numerous train of vafials 
and dependants; the inattention of the age to any legal or regular 
fyftem of government; but, above all, the exorbitant authority of 
the greater nobles, who had drawn the whole power into their own 
hands, made this privilege of fo little value, as to be almoft neglec- 

ted. 
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ted. It appears, from the ancient rolls, that during times of tran- Boox III. 
quillity, few commiffioners of burroughs, and almoft none of the ee 
lefler Barons appeared in Parliament. ‘The ordinary adminiftration oe 
of government was abandoned without fcruple or jealoufy, to the 

King and to the nobles. But in extraordinary conjunctures, when 

the ftruggle for liberty was violent, and the fpirit of oppofition to 

the Crown rofe to an height, the Burgeffes and leffer Barons 

were rouzed from their inactivity, and ftood forth to vindicate the 

rights of their country. The turbulent reign of James III. affords 

examples in proof of this obfervation *. The public indignation 

againft the rath defigns of that weak and ill-advifed Prince, brought 

into Parliament, befides the nobles and prelates, a confiderable num- 

ber of the leffer Barons. 


Tue fame caufes occafioned the unufual confluence of all orders 
of men to the Parliament, which met on the firft of Auguft. The 
univerfal paffion for liberty, civil and religious, which had feized 
the nation, fuffered few perfons to remain unconcerned fpectators 
of an afflembly, whofe ats were likely to prove decifive with refpect 
to both. From all corners of the kingdom, flocked in men, eager 
and determined to aid, with their voices in the fenate, the fame 
caufe, which they -had defended with their fwords in the field. 
Befides a full convention of Peers, Temporal and Spiritual, there ap- 
peared the reprefentatives of almoft the whole burroughs, and above 
an hundred Barons, who, though of the leffer order, were Gentle- 
men of the firft rank and fortune in the nation +. 


Tue Parliament was ready to enter on bufinefs with the utmoft 

zeal, when a difficulty was ftarted concerning the lawfulnefs of the 
* Keith, 147. t+ Ibid. 146. 

Dd2 meeting. 
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Book HI. meeting. No Commiffioner appeared in the name of the King 

“~~ and Queen, and no fignification of their confent and approbation 
1560. : ; 

was yet received. Thefe were deemed, by many, effential to the 

very being of a Parliament. But, in oppofition to this fentiment, 

the exprefs words of the treaty of Edinburgh were urged, by which 

this affembly was declared to be as valid, in all refpects, as if it had 

been called and appointed by the exprefs command of the King 

and Queen. As the adherents of the Congregation greatly out- 

numbered their adverfaries, the latter opinion prevailed. Their 

boldeft leaders, and thofe of moft approved zeal, were chofen to be 

Lords of the Articles, who formed a committee of ancient ufe, 

and of great importance in the Scotch Parliament. The delibera- 

tions of the Lords of the Articles were carried on with the moft 

unanimous and active zeal. The act of oblivion; the nomination 

of twenty-four perfons, out of whom the council, entrufted with 

fupreme authority, was to be elected; and every other thing pre- 

fcribed by the late treaty, or which feemed neceffary to render it 

Its proceed- €ffectual, pafied without difpute or delay. The article of religion 

ae with re- employed longer time, and was attended with greater difficulty. It 

gion. was brought into Parliament, by a petition from thofe who had 

_ adopted the principles of the Reformation. Many doétrines of the 

Popifh church were a contradiction to reafon, and a difgrace to re- 

ligion; its difcipline had become corrupt and oppreffive; and_ its 

revenues were both exorbitant and ill applied. Againft all thefe, 

the Proteftants remonftrated with the utmoft feverity of {tile, which 

indignation at their abfurdity, or experience of their pernicious ten- 

dency, could infpire; and encouraged, by the number and zeal of 

their friends, to improve fuch a favourable juncture, they aimed 

the blow at the whole fabric of Popery; and befought the Parlia- 

ment 
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ment to —_ their authority for rectifying: thefe multiplied Boox III. 


abufes * i Fae 
| 1560. 


SEVERAL prelates, zealoufly attached to the antient fuperftition, 
were prefent in this Parliament. But during thefe vigorous pro- 
ceedings of the Proteftants, they ftood confounded, and ata gaze, 
and perfevered in a filence which was fatal to their caufe. They 
efteemed it impoffible to refift or divert that torrent of religious 
zeal, which was ftill in its full ftrength; they dreaded that their 
oppofition would irritate their adverfaries, and excite them to new 
acts of violence; they hoped that the King and Queen would foon 
be at leifure to put a ftop to the career of their infolent fubjects, 
and that after the rage and havock of the prefent ftorm, the former 
tranquillity and order would be reftored to the church and kingdom. 
They were willing, perhaps, to facrifice the doctrine, and even 
the power of the church, in order to enfure the fafety of their own 
perfons, and to preferve the poffeffion of thofe revenues, which were 
ftill in their hands. From whatever motives they acted, their filence, 
which was imputed to the confcioufnefs of a bad caufe, afforded 
matter of great triumph to the Proteftants, and encouraged them 
to proceed with more boldnefs and alacrity +. 


Tue Parliament did not think it enough to condemn thofe doc- 
trines mentioned in the petition of the Proteftants; they, moreover, 
gave the fanction of their approbation to a Confefflion of Faith 
prefented to them by the Reformed teachers ¢, and compofed, as 
might be expected from fuch a performance in ‘that age, on purpofe 
to expofe the abfurd tenets and practices of the Romith church, 


* Knox, 237. + Ibid. 25 3 t Id. ibid. 
By 
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Book III. By another act, the jurifdiction of the ecclefiaftical courts was abo- 
\“—-v——~ lifhed, and the caufes, which formerly came under their cogni- 
_ zance, transferred to the decifions of civil judges *. By a third ftatute, 
the exercife of religious worfhip, according to the rites of the Ro- 
mifh church, was prohibited. The manner in which the Parlia- © 
ment inforced the obfervation of this law difcovers the zeal of that 
aflembly ; the firft tranfgreffion fubjected the offender to the for- 
feiture of his goods, and to a corporal punifhment, at the difcretion 
of the judge ; banifhment was the penalty of a fecond violation of 
the law; and athird act of difobedience was declared to be capi- 
tal--. Such ftrangers were men, at that time, to the {pirit of tolera- 
tion, and to the laws of humanity; and with fuch indecent hatte 
did the very perfons, who had juft efcaped the rigour of ecclefi- 
aftical tyranny, proceed to imitate thofe examples of feverity, of 
which they themfelves had fo juftly complained. 


With regard THE vigorous zeal of the Parliament overturned, in a few days, 

to the reve- the ancient fyftem of religion, which had been eftablithed fo many 

nues of the : : Lee 

church. ages. In reforming the do¢trine and difcipline of the church, the 
nobles kept pace with the ardor and expectations even of Knox him- 
felf. But their proceedings, with refpect to thcfe, were not more 
rapid and impetuous, than they were flow and dilatory when they 
entered on the confideration of ecclefiaftical revenues. Among the 
Jay-members, fome. were already enriched with the {poils of the 
church, and others devoured in expectation the -wealthy benefices 
which ftill remained untouched. ‘The alteration in religion had af- 
forded many of the dignified ecclefiaftics themfelves, an opportunity 


of gratifying their avarice or ambition. The demolition of the mo- 


+ Keith, 152, + Knox, 254. ~ 


nafteries, 
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nafteries, having fet the Monks at liberty from their confinement, Boox III. 
they inftantly difperfed all over the kingdom, and commonly be- 
took themfelves to fome fecular employment. ‘The Abbot, if he 
had been fo fortunate as to embrace the principles of the Reforma- 
tion from conviction, or fo cunning as to efpoufe them out of po- 
licy, feized the whole revenues of the fraternity, and, except what 
he allowed for the fubfiftence of a few fuperannuated Monks*, ap- 
plied them entirely to his own ufe. The propofal, made by the 
Reformed teachers, for applying thefe revenues towards the main- 
tenance of Minifters, the education of youth, and the fupport of the 
poor, was equally dreaded by all thefe orders of men. They op- 
pofed it with the utmoft warmth, and by their numbers and autho- 
rity, eafily prevailed on the Parliament to give no ear to fuch a dif- 
agreeable demand +. Zealous as the firft Reformers were, and ani- 
mated with a fpirit fuperior to the low confiderations of intereft, they 
beheld thefe early fymptoms of felfifhnefs and avarice among their 
adherents, with indignation ; and we find Knox expreffing the ut- 
moft fenfibility of that contempt, with which they were treated by 
many, from whom he expected a more generous concern for the 
fuccefs of religion, and the honour of its Minifters f. 


SS 
I 500. 


A Dirricutty hath been ftarted with regard to the acts of the validity 
this Parliament, concerning religion. This difficulty, frivolous in of this Parlia- 
: ne : ; : ment Called 1 
itfelf, and at this diftance of time of no importance, is founded: on queftion. 
the words of the treaty of Edinburgh. By that, the Parliament was 
permitted to take into confideration the ftate of religion, and to fig- 
nify their fentiments of it to the King and Queen, But inftead of 


prefenting their defires to their Sovereigns, in the humble form of a 


* Keith, 496. Append. 190, 191. +See Append. N°IV. +t Knox, 23q 2564. 
{up- 
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Book III. fupplication or addrefs, the Parliament converted them into fo ma- 
ny acts; which, although they never received the royal affent, ob- 
tained, all over the kingdom, the weight and authority of laws. 
In compliance with their injunctions, the eftablithed fyftem of reli- 
gion was every where overthrown, and that recommended by the 
Reformers introduced in its place. The partiality and zeal of the 
people overlooked or fupplied any defect in the form of thefe aéts 
of Parliament, and rendered the obfervance of them more univerfal 
than ever had been yielded to the ftatutes of the moft regular or cone 
{titutional aflembly. By thefe proceedings, it muft, however, be 
confeffed, that the Parliament, or rather the nation, violated the laft 
article in the treaty of Edinburgh, and even exceeded the powers 
competent to fubjccts. But when once men have been accuftomed 
to break through the common boundaries of fubjection, and their 
minds are inflamed with the paffions, which civil war infpire, it is 
mere pedantry or ignorance to meafure their conduct by thofe rules, 
which can be applied, only where government is in a ftate of order 
and tranquillity. A nation, when obliged to employ fuch extraor- 
dinary efforts in defence of its liberties, -avails itfelf of every thing 
which can promote this great end; and the necefflity of the cafe, and 
the importance of the object, juftify any departure from the common 
and eftablifhed forms of the conftitution. 


1560. 


In confequence of the treaty of Edinburgh, as well as by the 
cary he ordinary forms of bufinefs, it became neceffary to lay the proceed- 
oo to ings of Parliament before the King and Queen. For this purpofe, 

Sir James Sandilands of Calder Lord St. John, was appointed to 
repair to the court of France. After holding a courfe fo irregular, 
the nobles had no reafon to flatter themfclves that Francis and 
Mary would ever approve their conduct, or confirm it, by their 

royal 
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royal affent. The reception of their Ambaffador was no other than Boox III. 
they might have expected. He was treated by the King and Queen erg 
with the utmoft coldnefs, and difmiffed without obtaining the rati- 
fication of the Parliament’s proceedings: From the Princes of Lor- 
rain and their partizans, he endured all the {corn and infult, which 
it was natural for them to pour upon the party he reprefent- 


ed *, 


THouGH the Earls of Morton, Glencairn, and Maitland of Le- Ana to Eva. 
thington, the Ambaffadors of the Parliament to Elizabeth their Pro- bevh. 
tectrefs, met with a very different reception ; they were not more 
fuccefsful in one part of the negociation intrufted to their care. 
The Scots, fenfible of the fecurity which they derived from their 
union with England, were defirous cf rendering it indiffoluble. 
-With this view, they empowered thefe eminent leaders of their 
party, to teftify to Elizabeth their gratitude for that feafonable and 
effectual aid which fhe had afforded them, and at the fame time, 
to befeech her to render the friendfhip between the nations perpc- 
tual, by condefcending to marry the Earl of Arran, who, though 
a fubject, was nearly allied to the royal family of Scotland, and, 
after Mary, the undoubted heir to the Crown. 


To the former part of thiscommiffion Elizabeth liftened with the 
utmoft fatisfadion, and encouraged the Scots, in any future exi- 
gency, to hope ‘for the continuance of her good offices; with re- 
gard to the latter, fhe difcovered thofe fentiments to which fhe 
adhered throughout her whole reign. Averfe from marriage, as 
fome pretend through choice, but more probably out of policy, that 


* Knox, 255. Buch. 327. 
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Boox III. ambitious Princefs would never admit any partner to the throne ; but 


ee 


1560. 


The death of 


Francis Il. 


delighted with the entire and uncontrolled exercife of power, fhe fa- 
crificed to the enjoyment of that, the hopes of tranfmitting her Crown 
to her own pofterity. The marriage with the Earl of Arran 
could not be attended with any fuch extraordinary advantage, as to 


fhake this refolution; flie declined it, therefore, but with many ex- 


preflions of good-will towards the Scotch nation, and of refpect for 
Arran himfelf*, 


Towarps the conciufion of this year, diftinguifhed by fo many 
remarkable events, there happened one of great importance. On 
the ath of December, died Francis I. a Prince of a feeble confti- 
tution, and of a mean underftanding. As he did not leave any 
iffue by the Queen, no incident could have been more fortunate to 
thofe, who, during the late commotions in Scotland, had taken 
part with the Congregation. Mary, by the charms of her beauty, 
had acquired an entire afcendant over her hufband; and as fhe tranf- 
ferred all her influence to her uncles the Princes of Lorrain, Fran- 
cis followed them implicitly in whatever tract they were pleafed to 
lead him. ‘The power of France, under fuch direCtion, alarmed 
the Scotch malecontents, with apprehenfions of danger, no lefs 
formidable, than well founded. The inteftine diforders which rag- 
ed in France, and the feafonable interpofition of England in be- 
half of the Congregation, had hitherto prevented the Princes of Lor- 
rain from carrying their defigns upon Scotland into execution. But 
under their vigorous and decifive adminiftration, it was impoffible 
that the commotions in France could be of long continuance, and 
many things might fall in to divert Elizabeth’s attention, for the 


* Burn, 3. Append. 308. Keith, 154, &c. 


future, 
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future, from the affairs of Scotland. In either of thefe events, the Boox III. 
Scots would ftand expofed to all the vengeance, which the refent- 
ment of the French court could inflict. ‘The blow, however long fuf- 
pended, was unavoidable, and mutt fall at laft with redoubled weight. 
From this profpect and expectation of danger, the Scots were de- 
livered by the death of Francis; the ancient confederacy of the 
two kingdoms had already been broken, and by this event, the only 
bond of union which remained was diffolved. Catherine of Me- 
dicis, who during the minority of Charles IX. her fecond fon, en- 
grofled the entire direction of the French councils, was far from 
any thoughts of vindicating the Scotch Queen’s authority. Cathe- 
rine and Mary had been rivals in power during the reign of Fran- 
cis II. and had contended for the government of that weak and un- 
experienced Prince; but as the charms of the wife eafily triumphed 
over the authority of the mother, Catherine could never forgive 
fuch a difappointment in her favourite paffion, and beheld now, 
with a fecret pleafure, the difficult and perplexing fcene, on which 
her daughter in law was abouttoenter. Mary, overwhelmed with Mary retires 
all the forrow which fo fad a reverfe of fortune could occafion ; fomtiecon’ 
flighted by the Queen mother*; and forfaken by the tribe of courti- 

ers, who appear only in the funfhine of profperity, retired to Rheims, 

and there, in folitude, indulged her grief, or hid her indignation, 

Even the Princes of Lorrain were obliged to contract their views ; 

to turn them from foreign to domeftic objects ; and inftead of form- 

ing vaft projects with regard to Britain, found it neceflary to think 

of acquiring, and eftablifhing an intereft with the new adminis 

ftration. 


1560. 


 ® Henaut. 340. Cafteln. 454. 
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Ir is impoffible to defcribe the emotions of joy, which, on all 
thefe accounts, the death of the French Monarch excited among 
the Scots: They regarded it as the only event, which could give 
firmnefs and ftability to that fyftem of religion and government,. 
which was now introduced; and it is no wonder cotemporary hil- 
torians fhould afcribe it to the immediate care of Providence, which, 
by unforefeen expedients, can fecure the peace and happinefs of 
kingdoms, in thofe fituations, where human prudence and invention 
would utterly defpair *. 

AxouT this time, the Proteftant church in Scotland began to af- 
fume aregular form. Its principles had obtained the fanGtion of 
public authority, and fome fixed external policy became neceflary 
for the government and prefe:vation of the infant fociety. The 
model introduced by the Reformers, differed extremely from that, 
which had been fo long eflablified. The motives, which induced 
them to depart fo far from the ancient fyftem, deferve to be ex- 


plained. 


As the vices of the clergy had, at firft, excited the indignation 
of mankind, and rouzed that fpirit of inquiry, which proved fo fa- 
tal to the whole Popifh fyftem: as this difguft at the vices of ec- 
clefiaftics was foon transferred to their perfons, and fhifting from 
them, by no violent tranfition, fettled at laft on the offices which 
they enjoyed ; the effects of the Reformation would naturally have 
extended not only to the doctrine, but to the government of the 
Popifh church; and the fame fpirit which abolithed the former, 
would have overturned the latter. But, in Germany, England, 


* Knox, 259. 
and 
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and the northern kingdoms, its operations were checked by the Boox III. 
power and policy of their Princes ; and the ancient Epifcopal ju- ee ea 
rididiion, under a few limitations, was flill -continued in thofe a 
churches, ‘The Epitcopal hierarchy appears to be more conform- 

able to the practice of the church, fince Chriftianity became the 
eftablifhed religion of the Roman empire. The ecclefiaftical go- 
vernment was, at that time, plainly copied from the civil; the firft 

not only borrowed its form, but derived its authority from the 

latter ; and the diocefes and jurifdictions of Patriarchs, Archbifhops, 

and Bifhops, correfpond.d with the divifion and conflitution of the 

empire. In Switzerland, and the Low-countries, the nature of the 
government allowing full fcope to the genius of the Reformation, 

ail pre-eminence of order in the church was deftroyed, and an 
equality eftablifhed more fuitable to the fpirit of republican policy. 

The fituation of the primitive church fuggefted the idea, and fur- 

nithed the model of the latter fyftem, which has fince been called 
Prefoyterian. ‘The firft Chriftians, oppreffed by continual perfecu- 

tions, and obliged to hold their religious afiembli.s by ftcalth, and 

in corners, were contented with a form of government extremely 

fimple. The influence of religion concurred, with the fenfe of dan- 

ger, in extinguifhing among them, the fpirit of ambition, and in 
preferving a parity of rank, the effect of their fufferings, and the 

caufe of many of their virtues. Calvin, whofe decifions were re- 

ceived, among the Proteftants of that age, with incredible fubmif- 

fion, was the patron and reftorer of this fcheme of ecclefiaftical 

policy, The church of Geneva, formed under his eye, and by 

his direction, was efteemed the moft perfect model of this govern- 

ment; and Knox, who, during his refidence in that city, had flu- 

died and admired it, .warmly recommended it to the imitation of 

his countrymen. 
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Amonc the Scotch nobles, fome hated the perfons, and others 
coveted the wealth of the dignified clergy ; and by abolifhing that 
order of men, the former indulged their refentment, and the lat- 
ter hoped to gratify their avarice. The people, inflamed with the 
moft violent averfion to Popery, and approving of every fcheme that 
departed fartheft from the practice of the Romifh church, were 
delighted with a fyftem, fo admirably fuited to their predominant 
piffion. While the friends of civil liberty beheld, with pleafure, 
the Proteftant clergy pulling down, with their own hands, that 
fabric of ecclefiaftical power, which their predeceflors had reared 
with fo much art and induftry ; and flattered themfelves, that by 
lending their aid to ftrip churchmen of their dignity and wealth, 
they might entirely deliver the nation from their exorbitant and op- 
preffive jurifdiction. The new mode of government eafily made its 
way among men, thus prepared, by their various interefts and paf- 
fions, for its reception. 


But, on the firft introduction of his fyfem, Knox did not deem 
it expedient to depart altogether from the ancientform *. Inftead 
of Bifhops, he propofed to eftablifh ten or twelve Superintendants in 
different parts of the kingdom, Thefe, as the name implies, were 
impowered to infpect the life and doctrine of the other clergy. 
They prefided in the inferior judicatories of the church, and 
performed feveral other parts of the Epifcopal function. Their 


_ jurifdiction, however, extended to facred things only; they claimed 


no feat in Parliament, and pretended no right to the dignity, or re- 
venues, of the former Bifhops, 


* Spotiwood, 158, 
THE 
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THE number of inferior clergy, to whom the care of parochial Boox III. 
duty could be committed, was ftill extremely finall; they had em- —<C—~ 
braced the principles of the Reformation at different times, and 520: 
from various motiv.s; during the public commotions, they were 
{cattered, merely by chance, over the different provinces of the 
kingdom ; and, in a few places only, were formed into recular 
clafies or focieties, The firft General Affembly of the church, December 20 
which was held this year, bears all the marks of an infant and un- 
formed fociety. The members were but few in number, and of 
no confiderable rank ; no uniform or confiftent rule feems to have 
been obferved in electing them. From a great part of the kingdom 
no reprefentatives appeared. In the name of fome entire counties, 
but one perfon was prefent; while, in other places, a fingle town 
or church fent feveral members. Acconvention, fo feeble and irre- 
gular, could poffefs no great authority ; and confcious of their own 
weaknefs, the members put an end to their debates, without ven- 
turing upon any decifion of much importance *, 


In order to give greater ftrength and confiftency to the Prefby- 3564, 
terian plan, Knox, with the affiftance of his brethren, compofed 
the firft book of difcipline, which contains the model or platform of 
the intended policy +. They prefented it toa convention of eftates, 
which was held in the beginning of this year. Whatever regulations January 15. 
were propofed with regard to ecclefiaftic difcipline and jurifdiction, 
would have eafily obtained the fanétion of that aflembly; but a de- 
fign to recover the patrimony of the church, which is there infi- 
nuated, met. with a very different reception. 


In vain did the clergy difplay the advantages which would ac- 
crue to the public, by a proper application of ecclefiaftical revenues. 


* Keith, 498. + Spot{wood, 152. 
In 
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Book III. In vain did they propofe, by an impartial diftribution of this fund, 


ed 
- 439504. 


TheQuecn in- 
vited to return 
tuto Scotland. 


to promote true religion, to encourage learning, and to fupport 
the poor. In vain did they even intermingle threatnings of the di- 
vine difpleafure, againft the unjuft detainers of what was appro- 
priated to a facred ufe. The nobles held faft the prey, which they 
had feized; and beftowing upon the propofal, the name of a de- 
vout imagination, they affected to confider it, as a project altoge- 
ther vifionary, and treated it with the utmoft {corn *. 


_ Tus convention appointed the Prior of St. Andrew’s to repair 
to the Queen, and to invite her to return into her native coun- 
try, and to affume the reins of government, which had been 
too long committed to other hands. And though fome of her 
fubjects dreaded her return, and others forefaw dangerous confe- 
quences with which it might be attended +, the bulk of them de- 
fised it with fo much ardour, that the invitation was given with the 
ereateit appearance of unanimity. But the zeal of the Roman Ca- 


tholics got the ftart of the Prior in paying court to Mary; and Lefly, 


afterwards bifhop of Rofs, who was commiffioned by them, ar- 
rived before him, at the place of her refidence t. Lefly endeavoured 
to infufe into the Qucen’s mind fufpicions of her Proteftant fubjeéts, 
and to perfuade her to throw herfelf entirely into the arms of thofe 
who adhered to her own religion. For this purpofe, he infifted that 
fhe fhould land at Aberdeen; and as the Proteftant doGtrines had 
made no confiderable progrefs in that part of the kingdom, he 
gave her affurance of being joined, in a few days, by 20,-00 men; 
and flattered her, that with fuch ar army, encouraged by her pre- 
fence and authority, fhe might cafily overturn the Reformed Church, 
before it was firmly fettled on its foundations. 


* Krox, 256, t+ See Append. N® V. 1 Lely, 29. 
Bur 
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Bur at this juncture, the Piinces of Lorrain were not difpofed to Boox III. 
een peed 
1501. 


liften to this extravagant and dangerous propofal. Intent on de- 
fending themfelves againft Catherine of Medicis, whofe infidious 
policy was employed in undermining their exorbitant power, they 
had no leifure to attend to the affairs of Scotland, and wifhed their 
niece to take pofleffion of her kingdom, with as little difturbance 
as poffible. The French officers, too, who had ferved in Scotland, 
difiwaded Mary from all violent meafures; and, by reprefenting the 
power and number of the Proteftants to be irrefiftible, determined 
her to court them by every art; and rathcr to employ the leading 
men of that party as her Minifters, than to provoke them, bya fruit- 
lefs oppofition, to become her enemies*. ence proceeded the 
confidence and affection, with which the Prior of St. Andrew’s was . 
received by the Queen. His reprefentation of the ftate of the king- 

dom gained great credit; and Lefly beheld, with recret, the new 

channel in which court favour was likely to run. 


ANOTHER Convention of the eftates was held in May. The 
arrival of an Ambaffador from France, feems to have been the oc- 
cafion of this meeting. He was inftructed to follicit the Scots to 
renew their ancient alliance with France, to break their new confede- 
racy with England, and to reftore the Popifh ecclcfiaftics to the 
poffeffion of their revenues, and the exercife of their funQions. It is 
no eafy matter to form any conjecture concerning the intentions of 
the French court, in making thefe extraordinary and ill-timed pro- 
pofitions. They were rejected with that fcorn, which night well 
have been expected from the temper of the nation -f. 


* Melv. Gr. - + Knox, 269, 273. 
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In this Convention, the Proteftant clergy did not obtain a more 
favourable audience than formerly, and their profpect of recovering 
the patrimony of the church ftill remained as diftant and uncertain 
as ever. But with regard to another point, they found the zeal 
of the nobics in no degree abated. The book of difcipline feemed 
to require, that the: monuments of Popery, which ftill remained 
in the kingdom, fhould be demolifhed *. And, though neither 
the fame pretence of policy, nor the fame ungovernable rage of the 
people, remained to juftify or excufe this barbarous havock, the Con- 
vention, confidering every religious fabric as a relict of idolatry, 
paffed fentence upon them by an act in form; and perfons, the moft 
remarkable for the adtivity of their zeal, were appointed to put it 
in execution. Abbies, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and 
even the fepulchres of the dead, perifhed in one common ruin. 
The firft ftorm of popular infurre@tion, though impetuous and ir- 
refiftible, had extended only to a few counties, and foon fpent its 
rage ; but now a deliberate and univerfal rapine compleated the de- 
vaftation of every thing, venerable and magnificent, which had 
efcaped its violence +. 


In the mean time, Mary was in no hafte to return into Scot- 
land. Accuftomed to the elegance, fplendor, and gaicty of a po- 
lite court, fhe ftill fondly lingered in France, the fcene of all thefe 
enjoyments, and contemplated, with horror, the barbarifm of her own 
country, and the turbulence of her fubjects, which prefented her 
with ‘a-very different face of things. The impatience, however, 
of her people, the perfuafions of her uncles, but above all, the 
ftudied and mortifying negle@t, with which fhe was treated by the 


* Spotfwood, 153. + Ibid. 174, 
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Queen Mother, forced her to think of beginning this difagreeable Boox III. 
voyage * But while fhe was preparing for it, there were fown peal 
between her and Elizabeth, the feeds of that perfonal jealoufy and oe 
difcord, which imbittcred the life, and fhortened the days of the 

Scotch Queen. 


THE ratification of the late treaty of Edinburgh was the immediate Origin of the 
occafion of this fatal animofity ; the true caufes of it lay much deeper. CM"4 2& 
Almoft every article, in that treaty, had been executed by both par- Elizabeth. 
ties, with a fcrupulous exattnefs. The fortifications of Leith were 
demolifhed, and the armies of France and England withdrawn with- 
in the appointed time. The grievances of the Scotch malecontents 
were redreffed, and they had obtained whatever they could de- 
mand for their future fecurity. With regard to all thefe, Mary 
could have little reafon to decline, or Elizabeth to urge, the ratifi- 


cation of the treaty. 


Tue fixth article remained the only fource of conteft and diffi- 
culty. No Minifter ever entered more deeply into the fchemes of 
-his Sovereign, or purfued them with more dexterity and fuccefs 
than Cecil. In the conduct of the negociation at Edinburgh, the 
found underftanding of this able politician proved greatly an over- 
match for Monluc’s refinements in intrigue, and artfully induccd the 
French Ambaffadors, not only to acknowledge that the Crowns of - 
Eneland and Ireland did of right belong to Elizabeth alone, but 
alfo to promife, that in all times to come, Mary fhould abitain from 
ufing the titles, or bearing the arms of thofe kingdoms, 


* Brantome, Jebb. vol. ii. 482. 
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Tur ratification of this article would have keen of the mo@ fa- 
tal confeauence to Mary. The Crown of Eneland was an obiect 
worthy of her ambition, Her pretenfions to it gave her great dig- 
nity and importance in the eyes of all Europe. Ly many, her title 
was efteemed preferable to that of Elizabeth. Among the Englith 
themfelyes, the Roman Catholics, who formed, at that time, a nu- 
merous and active party, openly efpoufed this opinion ; and even the 
Preteftants, who fapported Elizabeth’s throne, could not deny the 
Quecn of Scots to be her immediate heir. A proper opportunity to 
avail herfelf of all thefe advantages, could not, in the courfe of 
things, be far diftant, and many incidents might fall in, to bring 
this opportunity nearer than was expected. In thefe circumftances, 
Mary, by ratiying the article in difpute, would have loft that rank 
which fhe had hitherto held among neighbouring Princes; the 
zeal of her adherents muft have gradually cooled; and fhe might 
have renounced, from that moment, all hopes of ever wearing the 
Englifi Crown. 


None of thefe beneficial confequences efcaped the penetrating 
eye of Elizabeth, who, for this reafon, had recourfe to every thing, 
by which fhe could hope either to footh or frighten the Scotch 
Queen into a compliance with her demands. And if ‘that Prin- 
cefs had been fo unadvifed as to ratify the rafh conceffions of her 
Ambaffadors, Elizabeth, by that deed, would have acquired an ad- 
vantaze, which, under her management, muft have turned to great 
account. By fuch a renunciation, the queftion, with regard to 
the right of fucceflion, would have been left altogether open and 
undecided; and, by means of that, Elizabeth might either have 
kept her rival in perpetual anxicty and dependance, or, by the au- 
thority of her Parliament, fhe might have broken in upon the order 


of 
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of lineal fucccfion, and trans‘erred the Crown to fome other de- Boox IJJI., 
fcendant of the royal blood. The former conduct fhe obferved “—-—~ 
towards James VI. whom, during his whole reign, fhe held in per- 1501. 
petual fear and fubjeGtion. ‘The latter, and more rigorous method 
of proceeding, would, in all probability, have been employed againft 


Mary, whom, for many reafons, fhe both envied and hated. 


Nor was this ftep beyond her power, unprecedented in the hif- 
tory, or inconfiftent with the conflitution of England. Though 
fucceffion by hereditary right be an idea fo natural and fo popular, 
that it has been eftablifhed almoft in every civilized nation, yet 
England affords many memorable inftances of deviations from that 
rule. The Crown of that kingdom having once been feized by 
the hand of a conqueror, this invited the bold and enterprifing in 
every age to imitate fuch an illaftrious example of fortunate am- 
bition. From the time of William I. the regular courfe of de- 
fcent had feldom continued through three fucceffive reigns. Thofe 
Princes, whofe intrigues or valour opened them a way to the 
throne, called in the authority of the great council of the nation 
to confirm their dubious titles. Elence, parliamentary and heve- 
ditary right became in England of equal confideration. That great 
affembly claimed and actually poficicd a power of altering the 
order of regal fucceflion; and even fo late as Henry Vill. an act 
of Parliament had authorized that capricious Monarch to fettle the 
order of fucceffion at his pleafure. The Enghth, jealous of their 
relizious liberty, and averfe trom the dominion of tlrangers, would 
have eagerly adopted the pafions of their Sovereign, and might 
have been exfily induced to exclude the Scotch line from the 
tight of fucceeding to the Crown. ‘Thefe feem to have been the 
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views of both Queens, and thofe were the difficulties which re- 
tarded the ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh. 


Bur, if the fources of their difcord were to be traced no higher 
than this treaty, an inconfiderable alteration in the words of it, 
might have brought the prefent queftion to an amicable iffue. 
The indefinite and ambiguous expreffion, which Cecil had inferted 
into the treaty, might have been changed into one more limited, 
but more precife. And Mary, inftead of :promifing to abftain from 
bearing the title of Queen of England in all times to come, might 
have engaged not to aflume that title, during the life of Elizabeth, 
or the lives of her lawful poflterity. 


Turis amendment, however, did not fuit the views of either Queen. 
Though Mary had been obliged to {ufpend, for fome time, the profe- 
cution of her title to the Englith Crown, fhe had not, however, re- 
linquifhed it. She determined to revive her claim, on the firft pro- 
fpect of fuccefs, and was unwilling to bind herfelf, by a pofitive 
engagement, not to take advantage of any fuch fortunate occurrence 
Nor would the alteration have been more acceptable to Elizabeth, 
who, by agreeing to it, would have tacitly recognized the tight 
of her rival to afcend the throne after her deceafe. Put neither 
the Scotch nor Englifh Queen durft avow thefe fecret fentiments of 
their hearts. Any open difcovery of an inclination to diflurb the 
tranquillity of England, or to wreft the fceptre out of I lizabeth’s 
hands, might have proved fatal to Mary. Any fefpicion of a de- 
fien to alter the order of fucceffion, and to fet afide the claim of 
the Scotch Queen, would have expofed Elizabeth to much and 
deferved cenfure, and have raifed up againit her many aad cang2r- 
ous enemies, Thefe, however carcfully concealed, or artfully dif- 


oiled, 
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« “fed, were, tnall probability, the real motives which determined Boox III. 


tic one Queen to follicit, and the other to refufe the ratification of 
tbe treaty, in its original form; while neither had recourfe to that 
explication of it, which, to an heart unwarped by political intereft, 
and fincerely defirous of union and concord, would have appeared 
fo obvious and natural, 


Bur though confiderations of intereft firft occafioned this rup- 
ture between the Britifh Queens, rivalfhip of another kind contri- 
buted to widen the breach, and female jealoufy increafed the vio- 
lence of their political hatred. Elizabeth, with all thofe extraordi- 
nary qualities, by which fhe equalled or furpaffed thofe of her fex, 
who have merited the greatc{t renown, difcovered an admiration 
of her own perfon, to adegree, which women of ordinary under- 
{tandings either do not entertain, or prudently endeavour to con- 
ceal, Her attention to drefs, her folicitude to difplay her charms, 
her love of flattery, were all exceffive. Nor were thefe weaknefles 
confined to that period of life, when they are more pardonable. 
Even in very advanced years, the wifeft woman of that, or per- 
haps of any other age, wore the garb, and affected the manners of 
agirl*. Though Elizabeth was as much inferior to Mary, in 
beauty, and gracefulnefs of perfon, as fhe excelled her in politi- 
cal abilities, and in the arts of government, fhe was weak enough 
to comnare herfelf with the Scotch Queen --; and as it was im- 
polfible fhe could be altogether ignorant how much Mary gained 
by the conparifon ; fhe envied and hated her as a rival, by whom 
flie was eclipfed. In judging of the couduct of Princes, we are 
apt to afcribe too much tv political motives, and too litte to the 


* Tohnfton Hift Rer. Pritan. 346, 347. Carte, vol. ili, 699. Catalogue of 
Royal and Noole Authors. article i /fex. 
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Boox III. paffions which they feel in common with the ref of mankind. 
a In order to account for Elizabeth’s prefent, as well as her fubfe- 
_ quent conduct towards Mary, we mutt not always confider her as 

a Queen, we muft fometimes regard her as a woman. 


EvizaBeTu, though no flranger to Mary’s difficulties with re- 
fpect to the treaty, continued to urge her, by repeated applications, 
to ratify it*. Mary, under various pretences, ftill contrived to gain 
time, and to elude the requeft. But while the one Queen folli- 
cited with perfevering importunity, and the other evaded with art- 
ful delay, they both ftudied an extreme politenefs of behaviour, and 
loaded each other with profefiions of fifterly love, with reciprocal de- 
clarations of unchangeable efteem and amity. | 


Flizabeth ree IT was not long before Mary was convinced, that, among Princes, 
oe thefe expreflions of friendfhip are commonly far diftant from the 
heart. In failing from France to Scotland, the courfe lies along 
the Englith coaft. In order to be fafe from the infults of the Eng- 
lith fleet, or in cafe of tempcftuous weather, to fccure a retreat 
in the harbours of that kingdom, Mary fent M. D’Oy{el to demand 
of Elizabeth a fafe conduct during her voyage. This requeft, 
which decency alone obliged one Prince to grant to another, Eli- 
zabeth rejected, in fuch a manner, as gave rife to no flight fufpicion 
of a defign, either to obftruct the paffage, or to intercept the perfon 


of the Scotch Queen +. 


aS begins THis ungenerous behaviour of Elizabeth filed Mary with in- 
er voyaicre, . ° ° 
rae dignation, but did not retard her departure from France. She was 


* Keith, 157, 160, &c.  F Ibid.171, Camden. Sce Append. Ne VI. 
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accompanied to Calais, the place where fhe embarked, ina manner Boox III. 
fuitable to her dignity, as the Queen of two powerful kingdoms. eee 
Six Princes of Lorrain her uncles, with many of the moft eminent ao 
among the Trench nobles, were in her retinue. Catherine, who 

fecretly rejoiced at her departure, graced it with every circum- 

{tance of macnificence and refpect. After bidding adieu to her 
“mourning attendants, with a fad heart, and eycs bathed in tears, Mary 

left that kingdom, the fhort, but only fcene of her life, in which 

fortune fmiled upon her. While the French coaft continued in 

fight, fhe intently gazed upon it, and mufing, in a thoughtful 
pofture, on that height of fortune whence fhe had fallen, -and pre- 

faging, perhaps, the difafers and calamitics which imbittered the 
remainder of her days, fhe fighed often, and cried out “ Farewel 

“ France! Farewel beloved country, which I fhall never more be- 

“ hold!” Even when the darknefs of the night had hid the land 

from her view, fhe would neither retire to the cabin, nor tafte food, 

but commanding a couch to be placed on the deck, fhe there 

waited the return of day, with the utmeft impatience. Fortune 

foothed her on this occafion ; the galley made litt'e way during the 

nicht. In the morning, the coatt of France was fill within fight, 

and fhe continued to feed her melancholy with the profpe&; and 

as lone as her eyes could diftinzuifh it, to utter the fame tender 
expreflions of regret *. At laft a britk gale arofe, by the favour 

of which for fome days, and afterward under the covert of a thick 

for, Mary efeaped the Englifh fleet, which lay in wait to inter- 

cept her --; and on the rgth of Auguf, ater an abfence of near Aries in 


. : ° . . . Scola. 
thirteen years, landed fately at Leith in her native kinzdom, ae 


* Brantome, 483. He himfelf was in the fame galley with the Queen. 
+ Goodal, vol. 1.175. Caflcin. 455. 
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Mary was received by her fuojects with fhouts and acclama- 
tions of jov, and with every demonftration of welcome and re- 
eurd. But as her arrival was unexpected, and no fuitable prepara- 
tion had been made for it, they could not, with their utmoft ef- 
forts, hide from her the poverty of the country, and were obliged 
to conduct her to the palace of Holyrood-houfe with httle pomp. 
The Queen, accutomed from her infancy to the utmoft {plendor 
and magnificence, and fond of them, as was natural at her age, 
could not help obferving the change in her fituation, and feemed to 


ke deeply affeSted with it *, 


Never did any Prince afcend the throne at a jun@ure, which 
called for more wildom in council, or more courage and fteddinefs 
In aGion. The rage of religious controverly was full unabated. The 
memory of paft opprefiion exafperated the Protcftan.s; the {mart 
of recent injuries rendered the Papifts defperate ; both were zca- 
lous, fierce, and irreconcileable. ‘The abfence of their Sovereign 
had accuftomed the nobles to independency; and, during the late 
commiotions, they had acquired fuch an increavfe of wealth, as threw 
oreat weight into the fcale of ariftecracy, which ftood not in need 
of any acceffion of power. The kingdom had long been under 
the government of Regents, who exerciled a delegated jurifdic- 
tion, attended with little authority, and which infpired no reverence. 
A ftate of pure anarchy had prevailed for the two lait years, with- 
out a Regent, without a fupreme council, without the power, or 
even the form of a regular government --. A licentious {pirit, un- 
acquainted with fubordination, and difdaining the reftraints of law 
and juftice, had fpread among all ranks of men. ‘The influence of 
France, the ancient ally ofthe kingdom, was withdrawn or defpifed. 


* Frant. 484, + Keith, Appcnd, 92. 
The 
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The Enelifth, of enemies become confederates, had grown into Boox III. 
confidence with the nation, and gained an afcendant over all its a 
councils. The Scotch Monarchs did not derive more fplendor or ore 
power from the friendfhip of the former, than they had reafon to 

dread injury and diminution from the interpofition of the latter. 

Every confideration, whether of intereft, or of felf-prefervation, ob- 

liged Elizabeth to deprefs the royal authority in Scotland, and to 

create the Prince perpetual difficulties, by fomenting the fpirit of dif- 

affection among the people. 


In this pofture were the affairs of Scotland, when the admini- 
{lration fell into the hands of a young Queen, not nineteen years 
of age, unacquainted with the manners and laws of her country, a 
ftranger to her fubjects, without experience, without allies, and al- 
moft without a friend. 


On the other hand, in Mary’s fituation we find fome circum- 
ftances, which, though they did not ballance thefe difadvantages, 
~ contributed, however, to alleviate them; and, with fkillful ma- 
nagement, might have produced great effects. Mer fubjedts, unac- 
cuftomed fo long to the refidence of their Prince, were not only 
dazzled by the novelty and fplendor of the royal prefence, but in- 
fpired with awe and reverence. Befides the places of power and 
profit beftowed by the favour of a Prince, his protection, his fami- 
liarity, and even his fmiles, confer honour and win the Learts of men. 
From all corners of the kingdom, the nobles crowded to teitify their 
duty and affection to their Sovereign, and ftudiec, by every art, 
to wipe out the memory of paft mifcondu, and to ley in a ftock 
of future merit. The amufements and gaicty of her court, which, 
was filled with the molt accompl:fhed of the French nobility who 
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Foox II!. had attended her, beoan to foften and to polith the rude manners 


of the nation. Mfary herfelf pofleed many cf thefe qualifications, 


which raile affection, and procure efeem. The beauty and grace- 
fuluefs of her perfoa drew univerfal admiration, the elegance and 
politeness of her manners commanded gencral refpect. To all the 
charms of her own fex, fhe added many of the accomplifhments 
of the other, The progrefs fhe had made in all the Arts and Sci- 
ences, which were then cfiecmed neceflary or ornamental, was far 
beyond what is commonly attained by Princes. And all her other 
qualities were rendered more agreeable “by a courteous aftability, 
which, without leflening the dignity of a Prince, fteals on the hearts 
of fubjects with a bewitching infinuation. 


From thefe circumflances, notwithftanding the threatening af- 
pect of affairs at Mary’s return into Scotland, notwithftan Sti the 
clouds which gathered on every hand, a political obferver would 
have predicted avery different iflue of her reign; and whatever fud- 
den gufts of faction he might have expected, he would never have 
dreaded the deftructive violence of that form which followed. 


WHILE all parties were contending who fhould difcover the moft 
dutiful attachment to the Queen, the zealous and impatient foirit of 
the age broke out in a remarkable inflance. On the Sunday after 
her arrival, the Queen commanded mafs to be celebrated in the 
chapel of her palace. The firft rumour of this occafioned a fecret 
murmuring among the Protcftants who attended the court ; com- 
plaints and threatenings foon followed. The fervants belonging to the 
chapel were infulted and abufed; and, if the Prior of St. Andrew’s 
had not feafonably interpofed, the rioters might have proceeded to 
the utmoft excefles *, 


* Krox, 284. 
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Ir is impofiibie, at this diftance of time, and under circumfances 
fo very different, to conccive the violence of that zeal again{t Pope- 
ry, which then poffeffid the nation. Every inftance of condefcen- 
fion to the Papiits was efteemed an act of apoftacy, and the tolera- 
tion of a fingle mais pronounced to be more formidable to the na- 
tion than the invafion of ten thoufand armed men *. Under the 
influence of thefe opinions, many Proteftants would have ventured 
to go danzerous lengths ; and, without attempting to convince their 
Sovereign by argument, or to reclaim her by indulgence, would 
have abruptly denied her the liberty of worthipping God in that 
‘manner, which alone the thoucht acceptable tohim. But the Prior 
of St. Andrew’s, and other leaders of the party, not only reftrained 
this impetuous fpirit ; but, in fpite of the murmurs of the people, 
and the exclamations of the preachers, obtained for the Qvcen and 
her domeftics the undifturbed exercife of the Catholic religion. Near 
an hundred years after this period, when the violence of religious 
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animofities had begun to fubfide, when time, and the procrefs of _ 


learning had inlarged the views of the human mind, an Englith 
houfe of Commons refufed to indulge the wife of their Sovercign 
in the private ufe of the mafs. The Protefant leaders defeive, on 
this occafion, the praife both of wifdom and of moderation for con- 
du@ fo different. But, at the fame time, whoever refiects upon 
the encroaching and fanguinary fpivit of Popery, wil be far from 
treating the fears and caution of the more zealous Reformers as al- 


‘\ 


together imaginary, and defuitute of any ‘real foundation. 


Tue Proteftants, however, by this compliance with the Queen’s 
prejudices, obtained a prociaination highly favourable to their reli- 
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kingdom, had never received the countenance or fanCtion of royal 


authority. On this occafion, the Queen declared any attempt to- 
wards an alteration or fubverfion of it, to be a capital crime*. 


THE Queen, conformable tothe plan which had been concerted 
in France, committed the adminiflration of affairs entirely to Pro- 
teftants. Her council was filled with the moft eminent perfons of 
that party ; nota fingle Papift was admitted into any degree of con- 
fidence +. The Prior of St. Andrew’s and Maitland of Lething- 
ton feemed to hold the firft place in the Qucen’s afteGion, and pol- 
fefled all the power and reputation of favourite Minifters. Tler choice 
could not have fallen upon perfons more acceptable to her people. 
And, by their prudent advice, the Queen conducted herfelt with 
fo much moderation, and deference to the fentiments of the nation, 
as could not fail of gaining the affcction of her fuljects f, the firmett 
foundation of a Prince’s power, and the only genuine fource of 
his happinefs and glory. 


A coRDIAL reconcilement with Elizabeth was another cbject of 
great importance to Mary; and thoush fhe feems to have had it 
much at hea:t, in the beginning of her adminiftration, to accom- 
plith fuch a defireable conjundicn, yet many events occurred to 
widen, rather thaa to clofe the breach. The formal offices of friend- 
fhip, however, are fuldom neglccted among Princes, and Exizabeth, 
who had attempted fo openly to obfiruct the Queen’s voyage into 
Scotland, did not fail, a few cays after her arrival, to command 
iandulph to congratulate her fare return. Llary, that fhe might 


* Keith, 504. + Knox, 289. t Lefly, 235. 
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be on equal terms with her, fent Maitland to the Englifh court, Book Ii. 
With mutiny ceremonious exprefiions of regard for Ehzabeth *, Both ye, 
the A:mbafladors were received with the utmeft civility; and, on 

each fide, the profe!Tions of kindnefs, as they were made with little 

fincerity, were liftened to with proportional credit. 


Boru were intrufted, however, with fomething more than mere 
matter of ceremony. Rando'ph urged Mary, with frefh importu- 
nity, to ratify the treaty of Edinburch. Maitland endeavoured to 
amufe Elizabeth, by apologizing for the dilatory conduct of his 
Miftrefs with regard to that point, The multiplicity of public af- 
fairs fince her arrival in Scotland, the importance of the queftion in 
difpute, and the abfence of many noblemen, with whom fhe was 
obliged in decency to confult, were the pretences offcred in excufe 
for her conduct; the real caufes of it were thofe, which have 
already becn mentioned. In order to extricate herfelf out of thefe 
difficulties, into which the treaty of Edinourgh had led her, Mary 
wis crought to yicid a point, which formerly fhe fcemed deter- 
mined never to give up. She inftructed Maitland to fienify her 
willingnefs to difclaim any right to the Crown of England, daring 
the lite of Elizabeth, and the lives of her pofterity ; if, in failure 
of thefe, fhe were declared next heir by act of Parliament +. 


ReAsoNABLE as this propofal mignt appear to Mary, who there- 
by precluded herfelf from difturbing Enzibeth’s pcflenion of the 
throne, nothing could be move inconfinent wih Unzabeth’s inte- 
re{t, or more contradictory to a pafiion, which predominated in the 
character of that Princefs. Notwithfanding all the great qualide:, 


* Keith, 181, &c. t Camden, 307. Buch. 329. 
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Boox JI. which threw fuch luftre on her reign, we may obferve, that the was 
ret al tinctured with a jealoufy of her right to the Crown, which oiten 
betrayed her into mean and ungencrous actions. The peculiarity 
of her fituation heightened, no doubt, and increafed, but did not 
infule this paffion. It defcended to her from Henry VII. her grand- 
father, whom, in feveral features of his character, fhe nearly refem- 
bled. Like him, fhe fuffered the title by which the held the Crown 
to remain ambiguous and contravarted, rather than fubmit it to par- 
liamentary difcuffion, or derive any addition to her right, from 
fuch authority. Like him, fhe obferved every pretender to the 
fucceffion, not only with that attention, which prudence preferibes ; 
but with that averfion which fufpicion in{pires. ‘The prefent un- 
certainty with regard to the right of fucceflion, operated for Eliza- 
beth’s advantage, both on her fubjects, and on her rivals. Among 
the former, every lover of his country regarded her life as-the great 
{ecurity of the national tranquillity; and chofe rather to acknow- 
ledge a title which was dubious, than fearch for one that was un- 
known, The latter, while nothing was decided, were held in d2- 
pendence, and obliged to court her. ‘The manner in which fhe re- 
ceived this ill-termed propofal of the Scotch Queen, was no other 
than might have been expected. She rejc&ted it in a peremptory tone, 
with many expreflions of a refolution never to permit a point of fo 
much ‘delicacy to be touched. | 


a 


September1. ARouT this time, the Queen made her public entry into Edin- 
burgh with great pomp. Nothing was neglected, which could 
exprefs the duty and affection of the citizens towards their Sove- 
reien, But amidit thele demontirations of regard, the eenlus and 
fentiments of the nation difcovercd themfelves, in a circumftance, 
which, though inconfiderable, ougit not to be overlooked. As it 

was 
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was the mode of the times to exhibit many pageants at every public Boox III. 
folemnity ; on this occafion, moft of thefe were contrived to be repre- ee as 
fentations of the vengeance which the Almighty hath infli€ed upon — 
idolaters *. Even while they ftudied to amufe and to flatter the 

Queen, her fubjects could not refrain from teftifying their abhor- 

rence of that religion which fhe profeffed. 


To reftore the regular adminiftration of juftice, and to reform the Reftrains the 
internal police of the country, became the next object of the Queen’s eihea id 
care. The laws enacted for prefervation of public order, and the 
fecurity of private property, were nearly the fame in Scotland, as 
in every other civilized country. But the nature of the Scotch 
conftitution, the impotence of regal authority, the exorbitant power 
of the nobles, the violence of faction, and the fierce manners of 
the people, rendered the execution of thefe laws feeble, diforder- 
ly, and partial. In the counties which border on England, this 
defe&t was moft apparent; and the confequences of it moft fen- 
fibly felt. The inhabitants, ftrangers to induftry, averfe from la- 
bour, and unacquainted with the arts of peace, fubfifted intirely 
by fpoil and pillage, and being confederated in fepts or clans, com- 
mitted thefe exceffes not only with impunity, but even with ho- 
nour. During the unfettled ftate of the kingdom from the death 
of James V. this dangerous licence had grown toan unufual height; 
and the inroads and rapine of thefe freebooters were become 
no Icfs intolerable to their own countrymen, than to the Eng- 
lith. To reftrain and punifh thefe outragés, was an action equally 
popular in both kingdoms, The Prior of t. Andrew’s was 
the perfon chofen for this important fervice, and extraordi- 
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were vetted in him for this purpofe. 


NotuinG can be more furprifing to men, accuftomed to re- 
cular government, than the preparations made on this occafion. 
They were fuch as might be expected in the rudeft and mcft im- 
perfect flate of fociety. The freeholders of eleven feveral coun- 
ties, with all their followers compleatly armed, were fummoned to 
afift the Lieutenant in the difcharge of his office. Every thing 
rcfembled a military expedition, rather than the progrefs of a court 
of juflice *. The Prior executed his commiffion with fuch vigour 
and prudence, as acquired him a great increafe of reputation and 
popularity among his countrymen. Numbers of the banditti fuf- 
fcred the pumifhment due to their crimes; and, by the impartial 
and rigorous adminiftration of juftice, order and tranquillity were 
reftored to that part of the kingdom. 


DurinG the abfence of the Prior of St. Andrew’s, the leaders 
of the Popith faction feem to have taken fome fteps towards infi- 
nuating themfelves into the Queen’s favour and confidence +. But 
the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, the moft remarkable perfon in the 
party for abilitics and political addrefs, was received with little favour 
at court; and whatever fecret partiality the Queen might have to- 
wards thofe who profcffed the fame religion with herfelf, the dif- 
covered no inclination, at that time, to take the adminiftration of 
affairs out of thofe hands, to which fhe had already committed it. 


Tue cold reception of the archbifhop of St. Andrew’s was owing 
to his connection with the houfe of Hamilton; from which the 


* Keith, 198, + Ibid. 203. 
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_ Queen was much alienated. The Duke of Guife and the Cardinal Boox III. 
could never forgive the zeal, with which the Duke of Chatelhe- aay 
rault and his fon the Earl of Arran had efpoufed the caufe of the ae 
Congregation. Princes feldom view thcir fucceffors without jealoufy 
and diftruft. The Prior of St. Andrew’s, perhaps, dreaded the 
Duke as a rival in power. All thefe caufes concurred in in- 
fufing into the Queen’s mind an averfion for that family. The 
Duke, indulging his love of retirement, lived at a diflance from 
court, without taking pains to infinuate himfelf into favour. And 
though the Earl of Arran openly afpired to marry the Queen, 
he, by a moft unpardonable act of imprudence, was the only noble- 
man of diftinction who oppofed Mary’s enjoying the exercife of her 
religion; and by rafhly entering a public proteftation againft it, en- 
tirely forfeited her favour*. Atthe fame time, the fordid parfi- 
mony of his father obliged him either to hide himfelf in fome re- 
tirement, or to appear in a manner unbecoming his dignity as firft 
Prince of the blood, or his high pretenfions as fuitor to the Queen +. 
His love, inflamed by difappointment, and his impatience, exafpe- 
rated by neglect, preyed gradually on his reafon; and, after many 
extravagancies, broke out at laft in ungovernable frenzy. 


Towarps the end of the year, a Convention of Eftates was held Deccmberzo, 
chiefly on account of ecclefiaftical affairs. The afiembly of the 
church, which fat at the fame time, prefented a petition, contain- 
ing many demands with refpect to the fupprefling of Popery, the - 
encouraging the Proteftant religion, and the providing for the main- 
tenance of the clergyt. ‘The laft wasa matter of great import- 
ance, and the fleps taken towards it deferve to be traced. 


* Keith, 201, 204. Knox, 286. t+ Keith, 196. t Ibid. 210. 
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Boox II. Tuoucu the number of Proteftant preachers was now confi- 

ne pee 
1501. ; ; 

A new requ the kingdom: No legal provifion having been made for them, 

Fe i ‘ i= ° ° é 

seal they had hitherto drawn a fcanty and precarious fubfiitence from 

revenues 0f the benevolence of their people. To fuffer the Minifters of an 


the church. . : ; Pe 
eftablithed church to continue in this ftate of indigency and depen- 


derably increafed, many more were ftill needed, in every corner of 
y ? y 


dence, was an indecency equally repugnant to the principles of reli- 
gion, and to the maxims of found policy; and would have jufti- 
fied all the imputations of avarice, with which the Reformation 
was then loaded by its enemies. The revenues of the Popith 
church were the only fund, which could be eimployed for their 
relief ; but during the three lait years, the flate of thefe was great- 
ly altered. A great majority of Abbots, Priors, and other heads 
_ of religious houfes, had, cither from a fenfe of duty, or from views 
of inter ft, renounced the errors of Popery; and, notwithftanding 
this change in their fentiments, they retained their ancient revenues. 
Almoft the whole order of Bifhops, and feveral of the other dignita- 
ries, {till adhered to the Romith fuperftition ; and though debarred 
from every fpiritual function, continued to enjoy the temporalities 
of their benefices. Some laymen, efpecially thofe who had been 
active in promoting the Reformation, had, under various pretences, 
and amidft the licence of civil wars, got into their hands poficffions, 
which belonged to the church. And thus, before any part of the 
ancient ecclefiaftical revenues could be applicd towards the main- 
tenance of the Proteftant Minifters, many different interefts were 
to be adjufted; many claims to be examined; and the prejudices 
and paflions of the two contending parties required the application 
ofadclicate hand. After much contention, the following plin was 
approved by a majority of voices, and acquiefced in even by the Po- 
pith clergy themfelves. An exact account of the value of eccle- 
: fiattical 
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fiaftical benefices throughout the kingdom was appointed to be Boox III. 
taken, The prefent incumbents, to whatever party they adhered, “~~ 
were allowed to keep pofleffion: two thirds of their whole reve- ee 
nue were referved for their own ufe, the remainder was annexed 
to the Crown ; and out of that, the Queen undertook to affign a 


fufficient maintenance for the Proteftant clergy *, 


As moft of the Bifhops and feveral of the other dignitaries were 
Rill firmly attached to the Popifh religion, the extirpation of the 
whole order, rather than an act of fuch extraordinary indulgence, 
might have been expected from the zeal of tne preachers, and from 
the fpirit which had hitherto animated the nation. But, on this 
occafion, other principles obftructed the operation of thofe, which 
were purely religious. Zeal for liberty, and the love of wealth, 
two paffions extremely oppolite, concurred in determining the Pro- 
teftant leaders to fall in with this plan, which deviated fo manifeftly 
from the maxims, by which they had hitherto regulated their con- 
duct. 


: é 

Ir the Reformers had been allowed to act without controul, 
and to leyel ail diftin@tions in the church, the immenfe revenues 
annexed to ecclefiaftical dignities could not, with any colour of 
juftice, have been retained by thofe in whofe hands they now were; 
but muft either have been diftributed among the Proteftant clergy, 
who performed all religious offices, or muft have fallen to the Queen, 
from the bounty of whofe anccftors, the greater part of them was 
originally derived. The former, however fuitable to the religious 
fpirit of many among the peopic, was attended with mamifold dan- 


* Keith, Append. 175. Kuox, 194. 
ger. 
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ger. The Popith ecclefiaftics had acquired a fhare in the national 
property, which far exceeded the proportion, that was confiftent 
with the happinefs of the kingdom; and the nobles were deter- 
mined to guard againft this evil, by preventing thofe vaft poffef- 
fions from ever returning into the hands of the church. Nor was 
the latter, which expofed the conftitution to more imminent ha- 
zard, to be avoided with lefs care. Even that circumfcribed pre- 
rogative, which the Scotch Kings poffeficd, was the object of jea- 
loufy to the nobles. If they had allowed the Crown to feize the 
fpoils of the church, fuch an increale of power mutt have fol- 
lowed that accefiion of property, as would have raifed the royal au- 
thority above controul, and have rendered the moft limited Prince 
in Europe the moft abfolute and independent. The reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. prefented a recent and alarming example of this nature. 
The wealth, which flowed in upon that Prince, from the fuppref- 
fion of the monatteries, .not only changed the maxims of his go- 
vernment, but the temper of his mind; and he who had former- 
ly fubmitted to his Parliaments, and courted his people, dictated, 
from that time, to the former, with intolerable infolence; and 
tyrannized over the latter with unprecedented feverity. And if his 
policy had not been extremely fhert-fighted, if he had not fquan- 
dered what he acquired, with a profufion equal to his rapaciouf 
nefs, and which defeated his ambition, he might have eftablifhed 
defpotifm in England, on a baiis fo broad and ftrong, as all the 
efforts of the fubjects would never have been able to fhake. In Scot- 
land, where the richcs of the clergy Lore as great a proportion to 
the wealth of the kingdom, the acquifitiun of church-lands would 
have been of no lefs importance to the Crown, and no Icfs fatal to 
the ariftocracy. ‘The noples, for this reafon, guarded againft fuch 


an 
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an increafe of the royal power, and thereby fecured their own Boox III. 


independence. 


Avarice mingled itfelf with their concern for the intereft of 
their order. The re-uniting the poffeffions of the church to the 
Crown, or the beftowing then on the Proteftant clergy, would 
have been a fatal blow both to thofe nobles, who had, by fraud or 
violence, feized part of thefe revenues, and to thofe Abbots and 
Priors who had totally renounced their ecclefiaftical character. But 
as the plan, which was propofed, gave fome fanction to their ufur- 
pations, they promoted it with their utmoft influence. The Popith 
ecclefiaftics, though the lopping off a third of their revenues was 
by no means agreeable to them, confented, under their prefent cir- 
cumftances, to facrifice a part of their poffefiions, in order to pur 
chafe the fecu:e enjoyment of the remainder; and after deeming 
the whole irrecoverably loft, they confidered whatever they could 
retrieve as fo much gain. Many of the ancient dignitaries were 
men of noble birth; and as they no longer entertained hopes of 
reftoring the Popith religion, they withed their own rela:ions, rather 
than the Crown, or the Proteftant clergy, to be enriched with the 
fpoils of the church, They connived, for this reafon, at the en- 
croachments of the nobles; they even aided their avarice and vio- 
lence; they dealt out the patrimony of the church among their own 
relations, and by granting fews and perpetual leaies of lands and 
tithes, gave, to the utmoft of their power, fome colour of Icgal pof 
feffion, to what was formerly mere ufurpation. Many veftiges of 
fuch alienations ftill remain *. The nobles, with the concurrence 
of the incumbents, daily extended their encroachments, and gra- 


* Keith, 507. Spotf 3175. 
dually 
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Boox II]. dually ftripped the ecclefiaftics of their richeft and moft valuable pof- 
-—-~——~ feffions. Even that third part, which was given up in order to filence 


15061. 


the clamours of the Proteftant clergy, and to be fome equivalent te 
the Crown for its claims, amounted to no confiderable fum. The 
thirds due by the more powerful nobles, efpecially by thofe who 
had embraced the Reformation, were almoft univerfally remitted. 
Others, by producing fraudulent rentals; by eftimating the corn, and 


_ other payments in kind, at an under value; and, by the connivance 


The Prote- 
ftant clergy no 
gainers by it. 


of collectors; greatly diminifhed the charge againft themfelves *: 
and the nobles had much reafon to be fatisfied with advice, which, 
at fo finall expence, fecured to them fuch vat pofleffions. 


Nor were the Proteftant clergy confiderable gainers by this new 
reculation; they found it to be a more eafy matter to kindle zeal, 
than to extinguifh avarice. Thofe very men, whom formerly they 
had fwayed with abfolute authority, were now deaf to all their 
remonftrances. The Prior of St. Andrew’s, the Earl of Argyll, 
the Earl of Morton, and Maitland, all the moft zealous leaders of 
the Congregation, were appointed to affign, or, as it was called, to 
modify their ftipends. An hundred merks Scotch was the allowance 
which their liberality afforded to the generality of Minifters. To 
a few three hundred merks were granted +. About twenty-four 
thoufand pounds Scotch appears to have been the whole fum al- 
lotted fot the maintenance ofa national church eftablifhed by law, 
and eftcemed, throughout the kinedom, the true church of God f. 
Even this fum was paid with littl exadtnefs, and the Miniflers were 


' kept in the fame poverty and dependance as formerly. 


‘* Keith, Append. 188. Spotf, 183. + Knox, 301. t Keith, Appen. 188. 
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Tue gentlenefs of the Queen’s adminiftration, and the elegance Soon ul Hl, 
of her court, had mitigated, in fome degree, the ferocity of the oe 
mobles, and accuftomed them to greater mildnefs and humanity; p a 
while, at the fame time, her prefence and authority were a check 2°78 
to their factious and tumultuary fpirit. But, as a ftate of order and 
tranquillity was not natural to the feudal ariftocracy, it could not 
be of long continuance; and this year became remarkable for the 


moft violent eruptions of inteftine difcord and animofity. 


Amonc the great and independent nobles of Scotland, a Monarch, 
_ could poffefs little authority, and exercife no extenfive or rigorous ju- 
rifdiction. The interfering of intereft, the unfettled {tate of property, 
the frequency of public commotions, and the fiercenefs of their own 
manners, fowed, among the great families, the feeds of many - 
quarrels and contentions. Thefe, as we have already obferved,. 
were decided not by law, but by violence. The offended Baron, 
without having recourfe tothe Monarch, or acknowledging his fu- 
perior authority, affembled his own followers, and invaded the lands 
of his rival in an hoftile manner. ‘Together with his eftate and ho- 
nours, every nobleman tran{mitted fome hereditary feud to his pofte- 
rity, who were bound in honour to adapt and to profecute it with 
the fame inveterate rancour. 


SucH a diffention had fubfifted between the houfe of Hamilton 
and the Earl of Bothwell, and was heightened by mutual injuries 
during the late commotions *, Both the Earl of Arran and 
Bothwell happening to be in waiting at the fame time, their 


* Keith, 215, 
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Boox IIL. followers quarrelled frequently in the ftreets of Edinburgh, and 
ee excited dangerous tumults in that city. At laft, the mediation 
1502, Sea _ 
Febrasry, Of their friends, particularly of Knox, brought about a reconcile- 
ment, but an unfortunate one to both thefe noblemen *. 


i 


A FEW days after, Arran came to Knox, and with the utmoft 
terror and confufion, confeffed firft to him, and then to the Prior 
of St. Andrew’s, that, in: order to obtain the fole direction of af- 
fairs, Bothwell and his kinfmen the Hamiltons, had confpired to 
murder the Prior, Maitland, and the other favourites of the Queen. 

~ The Duke of Chatclherault regarded the Prior as a rival, who had 
fupplanted him in the Queen’s favour, and who filled that place at 
the helm, which he imagined to be due to himfelf, as firft Prince of 
the blood. Bothwell, on account of the perfonal injuries which he 
had received from the Prior during the late commotions, was no 
lefs exafperated againft him. But whether he and the Hamiltons 
had agreed to cement their new alliance, with the blood of their 
common enemy, or whether the confpiracy exifted only in the fran- 
tic and difordered imagination of the Earl of Arran, it is impoffible, 
amidft the contradiction of hiftorians, and the defectivenefs of re- 
cords, pofitively to determine. Among men inflamed with refent- 
ment, and impatient for revenge, rafh expreffions might be uttered, 
and violent and criminal expedients propofed; and on that founda- 
tion, Arran’s diftempered fancy might rear the whole fuperftruc- 
ture of a confpiracy. All the perfons accufed, denied their guilt 
with the utmoft confidence. But the known characters of the men, 
and the violent fpirit of the age, added greatly to the probability 
of the accufation, and abundantly juftify the conduct of the Queen’s 


* Knox, 305, 
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leaders, in feparate prifons, and obliged the Duke to furrender the —~—~ 


{trong caftle of Dunbarton, which he had held ever fince the time 
of his refigning the office of Regent *. 


1562. | 


Tue defigns of the Earl of Huntly againft the Prior of St. An=- phe par of 


drew’s were deeper laid, and produced more memorable and more 
tragical events. 
of the nobles who confpired againft James III. and who raifed his 
fon James IV, to the throne, enjoyed a great fhare in the confi- 
dence of that generous Prince}. By his bounty, great acceffions of 
wealth and power were added to a family, already opulent and power- 
ful. On the death of that Monarch, Alexander the next Earl, be- 
ing appointed Lord Lieutenant of all the counties beyond Forth, 
left the other nobles to contend for offices at court; and retiring 
to the north, where his eftate and influence lay, refided there, in a 
kind of princely independence, The nobles in that part of the king- 
dom dreaded the growing dominion of fuch a dangerous neigh- 
bour, but were unable to prevent his encroachments. Some of 
his rivals he fecretly undermined, others he fubdued by open force, 
His eftate far exceeded that of any other fubject, and his /uperio- 
rities and jurifdictions extended over many of the northern coun- 
tices. With power and poffeffions fo immenfe, under two long and 
feeble minorities, and amidft the fhock of civil commotions, the Earls 
of Huntly might have indulged the moft elevated hopes. But happily 
for the Crown, an active and enterprifing fpirit was not the cha- 
racteriftic of that family, and whatever object their ambition might 
have in view, they chofe rather to acquire it by political addrefs, 
than to fcize it openly, and by force of arms. 


* Knox, 307, 308. Keith, 202. + Crawf. Officers of State, 56. 
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Tue conduct of George the prefent Earl, during the late commo- 
tions, had been perfectly fuitable to the character of the family, in that 
age, dubious, variable, and crafty. While the fuccefs of the Lords of 
the Congregation was uncertain, he afitfted the Queen Regent in 
her attempts to crufh them. When their affairs put on a better 
afpect, he pretended to join them, but never heartily favoured their 
caufe. He was courted and feared by each of the contending 
parties; both connived at his encroachments in the north; and, by 
artifice and force, which he well knew how to employ alternately, 
and in their proper places, he added every day to the exorbitant 
power and wealth which he poffeffed. 


He obferved the growing reputation and authority of the Prior 
of St. Andrew’s, with the utmoft jealoufy and concern, and con- 
fidered him as a rival, who had engroffed that fhare in the Queen’s 
confidence, to which his own zeal for the Popith religion feemed 
to give him a preferable title. Perfonal mjuries foon increafed 
the mifunderftanding occafioned by rivalfhip in power. The Queen 
having determined to reward the fervices of the Prior of St. An- 
drew’s, by creating him an Earl, fhe made choice of Mar, as the 
place whence he fhould take his title; and, that he might be bet- 
ter able to fupport his new honour, beftowed upon him, at the 
fame time, the lands of that name. Thefe were part of the royal 
demefnes *, but the Earls of Huntly had been permitted, for feve- 
ral years, to keep pofleflion of them-++. On this occafion, the 
Earl not only complained, with fome reafon, of the lofs which he 
fuftained, but had real caufe to be alarmed at the intrafion of a 
formidable neighbour into the heart of /his territories, who might 


* Crawf, Peer. 207. + Buch. 374. 
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be able to rival his power, and excite his oppreffed vaffals to thake Boox III. 
off his yoke. —.. 


An incident, which happened foon after, encreafed and confirmed June 27. 
Huntly’s fufpicions. Sir John Gordon, his third fon, and Lord 
Ogilvie had a difpute about the property of an efta’e. This dif- 
pute became a deadly quarrel. They happened unfortunately to 
meet in the ftreets of Edinburgh, and being both attended with 
armed followers, a fcuffle enfued, in which Lord Ogilvie was dan- 
geroufly wounded by Sir John. The Magiftrates feized both the 
offenders, and the Queen commanded them to be ftridtly confined. 
Under any regular government, fuch a breach of public peace and 
order would expofe the perfon offending, to certain punifhment. 
At this time, fome feverity was neceflary, in order to vindicate the 
Queen’s authority from an infult, the moft heinous which had been 
offered to it, fince her return into Scotland. But in an age accuf- 
tomed to licence and anarchy, even this moderate exertion of her 
power in ordering them to be kept in cuftody, was deemed an a&t 
of intolerable rigour; and the friends of each party began to con- 
vene their vaffals and dependants, in order to overawe, or to fruf- 
trate the decifions of juftice *. Mean while, Gordon made his 
efcape out of prifon, and flying into Aberdeenfhire, complained 
loudly of the indignity with which he had been treated. And as 
all the Queen’s actions were, at this juncture, imputed to the Eart 
of Mar, this added not a little to the refentment, which Huntly 
_had conceived againft that nobleman. 


AT the very time when thefe paffions fermented, with the utmoft 
“violence, in the minds of the Earl of Huntly and his family, the Augut 23. 
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Queen happened to fet out on a progrefs into the northern parts of 
the kingdom. She was attended by the Earls of Mar and Mor- 
ton, Maitland, and other leaders of that party. The prefence of 


~ the Queen, in a’country where no name greater than the Ear] of 


Huntly’s had been heard of, and no power fuperior to his had been 
exercifed, for many years, was an event, of itfclf, abundantly mor- 
tifying to that -haughty nobleman. But while the Queen was en- 
tirely under the dire€tion of Mar, all her ations were more apt to 


be mifreprefented, and conftrued into injuries; and a thoufand cir- 


cumftances could not but occur to awaken Huntly’s jealoufy, to of- 
fend his pride, and to inflame his refentment, Amiudit the azitations 
of fo many violent paffions, fome eruption was unavoidable. 


On Mary’s arrival in the north, Huntly employed his wife, a 
woman capable of executing the commiffion with abundance of dex- 
terity, to footh the Queen, and to intercede for pardon to their fon. 
But the Queen peremptorily required, that he fhould again deliver 
himfelf into the hands of juftice, and rely on her clemency. Gor- 
don was perfuaded to do fo; and being enjoined by the Queen to 
enter himfelf prifoner in the caftle of Stirling, he promifed like- 


- wife to obey that command. Lord Erfkine, Mar’s uncle, was, 


September 1. 


at that time, Governor of this fort. The Quecn’s feverity, and the 
place in which fhe appointed Gordon to be confined, were inter- 
preted to be new marks of Mar’s rancour, and augmented the ha- 


tred of the Gordons againft him. 


MEAN time, Sir John Gordon fet out towards Stirling; but in- 
ftead of performing his promife to the Queen, made his cfcape 
from his guards, and returned to take the command of his follow- 


ers, who were rifing in arms, all over the north. Thefe were 
defiined 
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deftined to fecond and improve the blow, by which his father pro- Boox III. 
pofed, fecretly, and at once, to cut off Mar, Morton, and Mait- ae as 
land, his principal adverfaries. The time and place for perpetrating 
this horrid deed were frequently appointed ; but the executing of it 
‘was wonderful'y prevented, by fome of thofe unforefeen accidents, 
which fo often occur to difconcert the f{chemes, and to intimidate 
the hearts of affaffins *. His own houfe at Strathbogie was the laft 
and moft convenient fcene, appointed for committing the intended 
violence. But, on her journey thither, the Queen heard of young 
Gordon’s flizht and rebellion, and refufing, in the firft tranfports 
of her indignation, to enter under the father’s roof, by that fortu- 
nate expreffion of her refentment, faved her Minifters from una- 
voidable deftruction +f. | 


1562. 


'. Tur ill fuccefs of thefe efforts of private revenge precipitated Takes arms 
Huntly into open rebellion. As the Queen was entirely under the — 
direction of his rivals, it was impoflible to work their ruin, without 
violating the allegiance which he owed his Sovereign. On_ her ar- 
rival at Invernefs, the commanding officer in the caftle, by Hunt- 
ly’s order, fhut the gates againft her. Mary was obliged to lodge 
in the town, which was open and defencelefs; but this, too, was 
quickly furrounded by a multitude of the Earl’s followers {. The 
utmoft confternation feized the Queen, who was attended by a 
very flender train, She every moment expected the approach of the 
rebels, and fome fhips were already ordered into the river to fe- 
cure her efcape. The loyalty of the Monroes, Frazers, Mackin- 
tofhes, and fome neighbouring clans, who took arms in her de- 
fence, faved her from this danger. By their affiftance, fhe even 


* Keith, 230. ¢ Knox, 3:8. + Crawf. Offices of State, 87, 88. 
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Boox III. forced the caftle to furrender, and inflicted on the Governor the 


\ccesaseny steed 
1562. 


punifhment which his infolence deferved. 


Tuis open act of difobedience was the occafion of a meafure 
more galling to Huntly than any the Queen had hitherto taken. 
Lord Erfkine, having pretended a right to the earldom of Mar, 
Stewart refigned it in his favour; and at the fame time Mary con- 
ferred upon him the title of the Earl of Murray, with the eftate 
annexed to that dignity, which had been in the poffeffion of the 
Earl of Huntly fince the year 1548 *. From this he concluded 
that his family was devoted to deftruction; and dreading to be 
{tripped, piecemeal, of thefe poffeffions, which, in reward of their 
fervices, the gratitude of the Crown had beftowed on himéelf, or 
his anceftors, he no longer difguifed his intentions, but, in defiance 
of the Queen’s proclamation, openly took arms. Inftead of yield- 
ing thofe places of ftrength, which Mary required him to furren- 
der, his followers difperfed or cut in pieces the parties which the 
defpatched to take poffeflion of them +; and he himéelf, advancing 
with a confiderable body of men towards Aberdeen, to which place 
the Queen was now returned, filled her {mall court with the utmoft 
confternation: Murray had only a handful of men in whom he could 
confide {. In order to form the appearance of an army, he was 
obliged to call in the affiftance of the neighbouring nobles; but as 
moft of thefe either favoured Huntly’s defigns, or ftood in awe of 
his power, from them no cordial or effectual fervice could be ex- 
pected. | a 


* Crawf, Peer. 359. + Knox, 319 t Keith, 230. 
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~Wirs thefe troops, Murray, who could gain nothing by de- Boox III. 
lay, marched brifkly towards the enemy. He found them at 
Corrichie, pofted to great advantage; he commanded his north- Oaober 28. 
ern aflociates inftantly to begin the attack; but on the frit motion 
of the enemy, they treacheroufly turned their backs ; and Hunt- 
ly’s followers, throwing afide their {pears, and breaking their ranks, 
drew their fwords, and ruthed forward to the purfuit. It was He isdefeated 
then, that Murray gave proof both of fteady courage, and of pru- "tf ee 
_dent conduct. . He ftood immoveable, on a rifing ground, with the 
{mall but trufty body of his adherents, who prefenting their fpears 
to the enemy, received them with a determined refolution, which 
they little expected. The Highland broad {word is not a weapon 
fit to encounter the Scotch fpear. In every civil commotion, the 
fuperiority of the latter has been evident, and has always decided 
the conteft. On this occafion, the irregular attack of Huntly’s 
troops was eafily repulfed by Murray’s firm battalion. Before they 
recovered from the confufion occafioned by this unforefeen refift- 
ance, thofe who had begun the fli¢ht, willing to regain their cre- 
dit with the victorious party, fell upon them, and compleated the 
rout. Huntly himfelf, who was extremely corpulent, was trode 
to death in the purfuit. His fons, Sir John and Adam, were taken, 
and Murray returned in triumph to Aberdeen with his prifoners. 


Tue trial of men taken in actual rebellion again{t their Sove- 
reign was extremely fhort. Three days after the battle, Sir 
John Gordon was beheaded at Aberdeen. His brother Adam 
was pardoned on account of his youth. Lord Gordon, who had 
been privy to his father’s defigns, was feized in the fouth, and up- 
on trial found guilty of treafon ; but, through the Queen’s clemency, 
the punifhment was remitted. The firft Parliament procceded againft 
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Boox III. this great family, with the utmoft rigour of law, and reduced their 


W-—. - 


1562. 


power and fortune to the loweft ebb *. 


In 

* This confpiracy of the Earl of Huntly is one of the moft intricate and myf- 
terious paffages in the Scotch hiftory. As it wasa tranfaction purely domeftic, and 
in which the Englith were little interefled, few original papers concerning it have 


been found in Cecil’s Colleétion, the great ftorehoufe of evidence and information 
with regard to the affairs of this period. 


Buchanan fuppofes Mary to have formed a defign, about this time, of deftroying 
Murray, and of employing the power of the Earl of Huntly for this purpofe. But 
his account of this whole tranfaction appears to be fo void of truth, and even of pro- 
bability, as to deferve no ferious examination. At that time, Mary wanted power, 


and feems to have had no inclination to commit any att of violence upon her bro- 
ther. 


Two other hypothcfes have been advanced, in order to explain this matter; bue 
they appear to be equally removed from truth. 


I. It cannot well be conccived, that the Queen’s journey to the north was a 
{cheme concerted by Murray, in order to ruin the Earl of Huntly. x. Huntly had 
refided at court almoft ever fince the Queen’s return. Keith, 198. Append. 175, 
&c. This was the proper place in which to have feized him. To attack him in 
Aberdeenshire, the feat of his power, and in the midft of his valfals, was a pro- 
jet equally abfurd and hazardous. 2. The Queen was not accompanied with a 
body of troops, capable of attempting any thing again{ft Huntly by violence; her 
train was not more numerous, than was ufual in umes of greateft tranquillity. Keith, 
230. 3. There remain two original letters with regard to this confpiracy, one 
from Randolph the Englifh Refident, and another from Maitland, both directed 
to Cecil, They talk of Huntly’s meafures as notorioufly treafonable. Randolph 
mentions his repeated attempts to aflaflinate Murray, &c. No hint is given of any 
previous refolution, formed by Mary’s Minifters, to ruin Huntly and his family. 
Had any fuch defign ever exifted, it was Randolph’s duty to have difcovered it . 


nor would Maitland have laboured to conceal it from the Englifh Secretary. Keith, 
220, 232. 
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As the fall of the Earl of Huntly is the moft important event of Boox III. 
this year, it would have been improper to interrupt the narrative, 
/by taking notice of leffer tranfactions, which may now be related 
with equal propriety. 


1562. 


In the beginning of fummer, Mary, who was defirous of en- 4; anviow 


tering Into more intimate ‘correfpondence and familiarity with Eli- between Eli- 
. : : : zabeth and 
zabeth, employed Maitland to defire a perfona] interview with her, Mary pro- 


fomewhere in the north of England. As this propofal could not pots 
be rejected with decency, the time, the place, and the circumftan- 
ces of the meeting were inftantly agreed upon. But Elizabeth was 
prudent enough not to admit into her kingdom, a rival, who 
outfhone herfelf, fo far, in beauty, and gracefulnefs of perfon; and 
who excelled, fo eminently, in all the arts of infinuation and ad- 


II. To fuppofe that the Earl of Huntly had laid any plan for feizing the Queen, 
and her Minifters, feems to be no lefs improbable. 1. On the Queen’s arrival 
in the north, he laboured, in good' earneft, to gain her favour, and to obtain a 
pardon for his fon. Knox. 318. 2. He met the Queen, firft at Aberdeen, and 
then at Rothemay, whither he would not have ventured to come, had he harboured 
any fuch treafonable refolution. Knox, 318. 3. His conduct was irrefolute and wa- 
vering, like that of aman difconcerted by an unforefeen danger, not like one execut- 
ing a concerted plan. 4. The moft confiderable perfons of his clan fubmitted 
to the Queen, and found furety to obey her commands, Keith, 226. Had the 
Earl been previoufly determined to rife in arms againft the Queen, or to feize 
her Minifters, it is probable he would have imparted it to his principal followers, 
nor would they have deferted him in this manner. 


For thefe reafons, we have, on the one hand, vindicated the Earl of Murray 
from any deliberate intention of ruining the family of Gordon; and, on the other 
hand, we have imputed the violent conduét of the Earl of Huntly, to a fudden 
ftart of refentment, without charging him with any premeditated purpofe of re- 
bellion. 


K k 2 drefs, 
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Book IIL. drefs. Under pretence of being confined to London, by the atten- 
tion which fhe was obliged to give to the civil wars in France, fhe put 
off the interview for that feafon *, and prevented her fubjects from 
feeing the Scotch Queen, the charms of whofe appearance, and be- 
haviour, fhe envied, and had fome reafon to dread. 


eee ame 
1562. 


June 2. Durinc this year, the Affembly of the church met twice. In 

December 25. : oe ‘ 
both thefe meetings, were exhibited many complaints of the poverty 
and dependance of the church; and many murmurs againft the 
negligence or avarice of thofe, who had been appointed to colledt, 
and to diftribute the fmall fund, appropriated for the maintenance 
of preachers ---. A petition, craving redrefs of their grievances, 
was prefented to the Queen; but withcut any effect. There was 
no reafon to expect that Mary would difcover any forwardnefs to 
grant the requefts of fuch fupplicants. And as her Minifters, though 
all moft zealous Proteftants, were themfelves growing rich on the 
inheritance of the church, they were equally regardlefs of the in- 
divence and demands of their brethren. 


eee. Mary had now continued above two years in a ftate of widow- 
Negociations hood. Her gentle adminiftration had fecured the hearts of her fub- 
oe jects, who were impatient for her marriage, and wifhed the Crown 
marriage. to defcend in the right line from their ancient Monarchs. She her- 
felf was the moft amiable woman of the age, and the fame of her 
accomplifhments, together with the favourable circumftance of 

her having one kingdom already in her poffeffion, and the prof- 

pect of mounting the throne of another, prompted many dif- 

ferent Princes to follicit an alliance fo illuftrious. Scotland, by 

its fituation, threw fo much weight and power into whatever 


* Keith, 216, + Knox, 311, 323. 
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fcale it feil, srat all Europe waited with folicitude for Mary’s de- Boox III. 
termination, And no event in that age excited ftronger politic “~~ 
cal fears and jealoufies; none interefted more deeply the paffions of ies 
feveral Princes, or gave rife to more contradictory intrigues, than 

the marriage of the Scotch Queen. 


Tue Princes of the houfe of Auftria remembered what vatt she is folje;- 
projects the French had founded on their former alliance with the op ee 
Queen of Scots; and though the unexpected death, firft of Henry 
and then of Francis, had hindered thefe from taking effect, yet if 
Mary fhould again make choice of a hufband among the French 


Princes, the fame defigns might be reviewed and profecuted with 


better fuccefs. ‘ 


‘In order to prevent this, the Emperor entered into a negocia- py the Arch- 
tion with the Cardinal of Lorrain, who had propofed to marry the duke Charles. 
Scotch Queen to the Archduke Charles, Ferdinand’s third fon. 

The matter was communicated to Mary; and Melvil, who, at that 
time, attended the Elector Palatine, was commanded to inquire in- 
to the character and fituation of the Archduke *. 


Puiip II. though no lefs apprehenfive of Mary’s falling once By Don Car 
more into the hands of France, envied his uncle Ferdinand the 1° ° °P4 
-acquifition of fo important a prize; and as his own infatiable am- 
bition grafped at all the kingdoms of Europe, he employed his am- 
baffador at the French court, to folicit the Princes of Lorrain in be- 
half of his fon Don Carlos, at that time, the heir of all the ex- 
tenfive dominions, which belonged to the Spanifh monarchy +. 


* Melv. 63, 65. Keith, 239. See Append. N® VII. 
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CATHERINE of Medicis} on the other hand, dreaded the mar- 
riage of the Scotch Queen to any of the Auftrian Princes, which 
would have added fo much to the power and pretenfions of that 
ambitious race. Her jealoufy of the Princes of Lorrain rendered 
her no lefs averfe from an alliance, which, by fecuring them the 
protection of the Emperor or King of Spain, would give new bold- 
nefs to their enterprifing fpirit, and enable them to fet the power 
of the Crown, which they already rivalled, at open defiance. And 
as fhe was afraid that thefe fplendid propofals of the Auftrian fa- 
mily would dazzle the young Queen, fhe inftantly difpatched Caf- 
telnau into Scotland, to offer her in marriage the Duke of Anjou, 
the brother of her former hufband, who foon after mounted the 
throne of France *. e 


Mary attentively weighed the pretenfions of fo many rivals, 
The Archduke had little to recommend him, but his high birth. — 
The example of Henry VIII. was a warning again{ft contracting a 
marriage with the brother of her former hufband; nor could fhe 
bear the thoughts of appearing in France, in a rank inferior to that, 
which fhe had formerly heldin that kingdom. She liftened there- 
fore, with partiality, to the Spanith propofitions ¢, and the profpeét 
of fuch vaft power and dominions flattered the ambition of a young 
and afpiring Princefs. 


THREE feveral circumftances, however, concurred to divert Mary 
from any thoughts of a foreign alliance. 


Tue firft of thefe was the murder of her uncle the Duke of 
Guife. The violence and ambition of that nobleman had involved 


* Caftelnau. 461. | 
I | | his 
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his country in a civil war; which was conducted with furious ani- Boox III. 
mofity, and various fuccefs. At laft the Duke laid fiege to Orleans, —<~——~ 
the bulwark of the Proteftant caufe; and he had reduced that city E503 
to the laft extremity, when he was affaffinated by the frantic zeal 

of Poltrot. This blow proved ‘fatal to the Queen of Scots. The 

young Duke was a minor. And the Cardinal, though fubtle and 
intriguing, wanted that undaunted and enterprifing courage, which 

rendered the ambition of his brother fo formidable. Catherine, in- 

ftead of encouraging the ambition, or furthering the pretenfions of 

her daughter-in-law, took pleafure in mortifying the one, and in 
difappointing the other. In this fituation, and without fuch a pro- 

tector, it became neceffary for Mary to contract her views, and to 

proceed with caution; and whatever profpect of advantage might 

allure her, fhe could venture upon no dangerous or doubtful mea- 

{ure. 


Tue fecond circumftance, which weighed with Mary, was the The vews of 
opinion of the Queen of England. ‘The marriage of the Scotch ae 
Queen interefted Elizabeth more deeply than any other Prince; 
and fhe obferved all her deliberations concerning it with the moft 
anxious attention. She herfelf feems early to i formed a refo- 
lution of living unmarried, and fhe difcovered no fmall inclination 
‘ to impofe the fame law on the Queen of Scots. She had already 
experienced what ufe might be made of Mary’s power and preten- 
fions, to invade her dominions, and to difturb her poffeflion of the 
Crown. The death of Francis HI. had happily delivered her from 
this danger, which the determined to guard againft for the future, 
with the utmoft care. And as the reftlefs ambition of the Auftrian 
Princes, the avowed and bigotted patrons of the Catholic fuperfti- 
tion, made her, ina particular manner, dread their neighbourhood, 


fhe 
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Book Il. the inftruéted Randolph, to remonftrate, in the ftrongeft terms, 


en eed 
1563. 


The fenti- 


acainft any alliance with them; and to acquaint Mary, that as fhe 
herfelf would confider fuch a match to be a breach of the perfonal 
friendfhip, in which they were fo happily united ; fo the Englith 
nation would regard it, as the diffolution of that confederacy which 
now fubfifted between the two kingdoms. ‘That, in order to pre- 
ferve their own religion and liberties, they would, in all probabi- 
lity, take fome ftep prejudicial to her right of fucceflion, which, as 
fhe well knew, they neither wanted power nor pretences to invali- 
date, and fet afide. This threatening was accompanied with a 
promife, but expreffed in very ambiguous terms, that if Ma- 
ry’s choice of a hufband fhould prove agreeable to the Englith 
nation, Elizabeth would appoint proper perfons to examine her title 
to the fucceffion, and, if well founded, command it to be publickly 
recognized. She obferved, however, a myfterious filence concern- 
ing the perfon, on whom fhe wifhed the choice of the Scotch 
Queen to fall. The revealing of this fecret was referved for fome 
future negociation. Mean while fhe threw out fome obicure hints, 
that a native of Britain, or one not of princely rank, would be her 
fafeft and moft inoffenfive choice *, An advice, offered with fuch 
an air of fuperiority and command, mortified, no doubt, the pride 
of the Scotch Queen. But, under her prefent circumftances, fhe 
was obliged to bear this indignity. Deftitute of all foreign affiftance, 
and intent upon the Englith fucceffion, the great object of her 
wifhes and ambition, it became neceffary to court a rival, whom, 
without manifeft imprudence, fhe could not venture to offend. 


THE inclination of her own fubjeéts was anotherg and not the 


ments of herleaft confiderable circumftance, which ca'led for Mary’s attention 


own fubjects. 


* Keith, 242, 245. 
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at this conjuncture. They had been taught, by the fatal experi- Boox III. 
ment of her former marriage, to dread an union with any great ae ia 
Prince, whofe power might be employed to opprefs their religion 

and liberties. ‘They trembled at the thoughts of a match with a 

foreigner ; and if the Crown fhould be ftrengthened by new domi- 

nions, or alliances, they forefaw that the royal prerogative would 
foon be ftretched beyond its ancient and legal limits. Their eager- 

nefs to prevent this could {carce fail of throwing them into the arms 

of England. Elizabeth would be ready to afford them her aid, to- 

wards obftructing a meafure fo difagreeable to herfelf. "Twas eafy 
for them to feize the perfon of their Sovereign. By theaffiftance of 
the Englith fleet, they could render it difficult for any foreign Prince 

to land in Scotland. The Roman Catholics, now an inconfiderable 

party in the kingdom, and difpirited by the lofs of the Earl of Hunt- 

ly, could give no obftruction to their defigns. ‘To what violent ex- 

tremes, the national abhorrence of a foreign yoke might have been 

carried, is manife(t from the tranfaCtions both previous, and fub- 

fequent to the prefent period. 


For thefe reafons, Mary laid afide, at that time, all thoughts of 
a foreign alliance, and feemed willing to facrifice her own ambition, 
in order to remove the jealoufies of Elizabeth, and to quiet the fears 
of her own fubjects. 


Tue Parliament met this year, for the firft time, fince the 4 parjament 
Queen’s return into Scotland. Mary’s adminiftration had hitherto Ve me 
been extremely popular. Her Minifters poffeffed the confidence 
of the nation. And, by confequence, the proceedings of that affem- . 
bly were conducted with perfect unanimity. The grant of the earl- 
dom of Murray to the Prior of St. Andrew’s was confirmed: the 

Vou. I. Ll | Earl 
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Pook II. Earl of Huntly, and feveral of his vaffals and depencants were at- 
L———~ tainted: the attainder againft Kirkaldy of Grange, and fome of 
5S his accomplices in the murder of Cardinal Beatoun, was reverfed* : 
the act of oblivion, mentioned in the treaty of Edinburgh, received 
the royal fanction. But Mary, who had determined never to ratify 
that treaty, took care that this fanction fhould not be deemed any 
acknowledgment of its validity ; fhe granted her confent merely in 
condefcenfion to the Lords in Parliament, who, on their knees, be-. 
fought her to allay the jealoufies and apprehenfions of her fubjects, : 

by fuch a gracious law +. 


nena No attempt was made, in this Parliament, to procure the Queen’s 
termivel with affent to the laws eftablifhing the Proteftant religion. Her Mi- 
toon, oF nifters, though zealous Proteftants themfelves, were aware that this 
could not be urged without manifeft danger and imprudence. She 
had confented, through their influence, to tolerate and protect the 
reformed doctrine. ‘They had even prevailed on her to imprifon 
and profecute the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, and Prior of Whit-- 
horn, for celebrating mafs contrary to her proclamation ¢. Mary, 
however, was {till paffionately devoted to the Romifh fupertftition. 
Though, from political motives, fhe had granted a temporary in 
dulgence to opinions, which fhe difapproved, there were no grounds 
to hope that fhe would agree to eftablith them for perpetuity, The 
moderation of thofe who profeffed it, was the beft method for re- 
conciling the Queen to the Proteftant religion. Time might abate 
her bigotry. Her prejudices might wear off gradually, and at laft 
fhe might yield to the wifhes of her people, what their importunity 
or their violence could never have extorted. Many laws of import- 


* Knox, 330 + Spotlw. 188, t Keith, 239. 
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ancé were to be propofed in Parliament; and to defeat all thefe, by Boox III. 
fuch a fruitlefs and ill-timed application to the Queen, would have | 
been equally injurious to individuals, and detrimental to the 
public. 


ee angina 
1563. 


Tue zeal of the Proteftant clergy was deaf to all thefe confide- Which offends 

rations of policy. Eager and impatient, it brooked no delay. Se- pner 
vere and inflexible, it would condefcend to no compliances. The 
leading men of that order infifted, that this opportunity of eftablith- 
‘ing religion by law, was not to be neglected. They pronounced the 
moderation of the courtiers, apoftacy ; and their endeavours to gain 
the Queen, they reckoned criminal and fervile. Knox folemnly re- 
nounced the friendfhip of the Earl of Murray, as a man devoted 
to Mary, and fo blindly zealous for her fervice, as to become regard- 
lefs of thofe objects which he had hitherto efteemed moft facred, 
This rupture, which ts a {trong proof of Murray’s fincere attach= 
ment to the Queen at that period, continued above a year and an 
half *, | 


Tue preachers being difappointed by the men in whom they 

placed the greateft confidence, gave vent to their indignation in 

their pulpits. Thefe ecchoed more loudly than ever, with decla- 

rations againft idolatry; with difmal prefages concerning the Queen’s 

marriage with a forcigner; and with bitter reproaches again{t thofe, 

who, from interefted motives, had deferted that caufe, which they | 

‘once reckoned it their honour to fupport. The people, inflamed by , , ee 
thefe vehement declamations, which were dictated by a zeal more a tumuit 


ds was 27 l 
fincere than prudent, proceeded to rath and unjuftifiable adts of vio- people, me 
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lence. During the Queen’s abfence, on a progrefs into the weft, 
mafs continued to be celebrated in her chapel at Hofy-rood-houfe. 
The multitude of thofe, who openly reforted thither, gave great 
offence to the citizens of Edinburgh, who, being free frem the re- 
{lraint, which the royal prefence impofed, affembled in a riotous 
manner, interrupted the fervice, and fitled thofe who were prefent, 
with the utmoft confternation. Two of the ringleaders in this tu- 
mult were feized, and a day appointed for their trial *. 


Knox, who eftcemed the zeal of thefe perfons laudable, and their 
conduct meritorious, confidered them as fufferers in a good caufe; 
and in order to fcreen them from danger, he Hlued circular letters, 
requiring all who profeffed the true religion, or were concerned 
for the prefervation of it, to aflemble at Edinburgh on the day of 
trial, and by their prefence, to comfort and affift their diftreffed 
brethren ++. One of thefe letters fell into the Queen’s hands. To 
aflemble the fubjects without the authority of the Sovereign, was 
conftrued to be treafon, and a refolution was taken to profecute 
Knox for that crime, before the Privy Council. Happily for him, 
his judges*were nat only zealous Proteftants, butthe very men, who, 
during the late commotions, had openly refifted, and fet at defiance 
the Queen’s authority. It was under precedents, drawn from their 
own conduct, that Knox endeavoured to fhelter himfelf. Nor 
would it have been an eafy matter for thefe Counfellors to have found 
outa diftinction, by which.they could cenfure him, without condemn- 
ing themfelves. After a long hearing, he was unanimoufly acquit- 
ed. Sinclair Bifhop of Rofs, and Prefident of the Court of Seffion, 
a zealous Papift, heartily concurred with the other Counfellors in 


® Knox, 335. +t Ibid. 236, 
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this decifion * ; a remarkable faGt, which fhows the unfettled ftate 
of government in that age; the low condition to which regal autho- 
rity was then funk; and the impunity with which fubjects might 
invade thofe rights of the Crown, which are now held facred, | 


Tue marriage of the Scotch Queen continued ftill to be the 
object of attention and intrigue. Though Elizabeth, even while 
fhe withed to direét Mary, treated her with a difguftful referve ; 
though fhe kept her, without neceffity, in a ftate of fufpence; 
and hinted often at the perfon, whom fhe deftined to be her huf- 
band, without dire€tly mentioning his name; yet Mary framed 
all her ations to exprefs fuch a prudent refpect for the Englith 
Queen, that foreign Princes began to imagine fhe had given herfelf 
up implicitly to her direction +. The profpect of this union alarmed 
Catherine of Medicis. Though Catherine had taken pleafure, all 
along, in doing ill oftices to the Queen of Scots; though, foon af- 
ter the Duke of Guife’s death, fhe had put upon her a moft mor- 
tifying indignity, by {topping the payment of her dowry, by depriv- 
ing her fubject the Duke of Chatelherault of his penfion, and by be- 
{towing the command of the Scotch Guards on a Frenchman ¢ ; 
fhe refolved, however, to prevent this dangerous conjunction of the 
Britifh Queens. For this purpofe, fhe now employed all her art 
to appeafe Mary ||, to whom fhe had given fo many caufes of of- 
fence. The arrears of her dowry were inftantly paid; more punc- 
tual remittances were promifed for the future; and offers made, not 
only to reftore, but to extend the privileges of the Scotch nation 
in France. It was eafy for Mary to penetrate into the motives of 
this fudden change; fhe well knew the character of her mother- 


® Knox 343. + Keith, 248. 4 Id. 244. | See Appendix, N° VIIL. 
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in-law, and laid little ftrefs upon neatettiane of friendfhip, which 
came from a Princefs of fuch a falfe and unfeeling heart. 


THE negociation with England, relative to the marriage, fuffered 
no interruption, from this application of the French Queen. As 
Mary, in compliance to her fubjects, and preffed by the ftrongeft 
motives of intereft, determined fpeedily to marry, Elizabeth was 
obliged to break that unaccountable filence, which fhe had hither- 
to affected. The fecret was difclofed, and her favourite Lord Ro- 
bert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicefter, was declared to be the hap- 
y man, whom fhe had chofen to be the hufband of a Queen, courted 
by fo many Princes * 


ExizaBeTu’s wifdom and penetration were remarkable in the 
choice of her Minifters; in diftinguifhing her favourites, thofe great 
qualities were Iefs confpicuous. She was influenced in two cafes 
fo oppofite, by merit of very different kinds. Their capacity for 
bufinefs, their knowledge, their prudence, were the talents to which 
alone fhe attended, in chufing her Minifters; whereas beauty and 
gracefulnefs of peffon, polifhed manners, and courtly addrefs, were 
the accomplifhments ori which fhe beftowed her favour. She acted 
in the one cafe with the wifdom of a Queen, in the other, fhe dif- 
covered the weaknefs of a woman: To this Liccefter owed his. 
grandeur. Though remarkable neither for eminence in virtue, nof | 
{uperiority of abilities, the Queen’s partiality diftinguifhed him on 
every occafion. She raifed him to the higheft honours, the be= 
ftowed on him the moft important employments, and manifefted 
an afleCtion fo difproportionate to his merit, that, in the opinion 
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of that age, it could be accounted for only by the power of planetary Boox III. 
Ly 


influence *. 


Tue high fpirit of the Scotch Queen could not well bear the 
firft overture of a match with a fubject. Her own rank, the {plen- 
dor of her former marriage, and the folicitations, at this time, of 
fo many powerful Princes, crouded into her thoughts, and made 
her fenfibly feel how humbling and difrefpectful Elizabeth's pro- 
pofal was. She diffembled, however, with the Englith Refident ; 
and though fhe declared, in ftrong terms, what a degradation flie 
would deem this alliance, which brought along with it no advan- 
tase, that could juftify fuch neglect of her own‘dignity, fhe men- 
tioned the Earl of Leicefter, notwithftanding, in terms full of re- 


fpect +. 


1564. 
Mary offen- 


ded at this. - 


| ELIZABETH, we may prefume, did not with that the propofal prizabeth's 


fhould be received in any other manner. After the extraordinary 
marks fhe had given of her own attachment to Leicefter, and while 
he was ftill in the very height of favour, it is not probable the could 
think ferioufly of beftowing him uponanother. “Iwas not her aim 
to perfuade, but only to amufe Mary ¢. Almoft three years were 
elapfed fince her return into Scutlaid ; and though folicited by her 
fubjects, and courted by the greateft Princes in Europe, fhe had 
hitherto been prevented from marrying, chiefly by the artifices of 
Elizabeth. And if, at this time, the Englith Queen could have 
engaged Mary to liften to her propofal in favour of Leicefter, her 
power over this creature of her own would have enabled her to pro- 
tract the negociation at pleafure; and by keeping fer rival unmar- 
sied, fhe would have rendered the protpect of her fucveffion lets ac 
ceptable to the Englith, _ , 
* Camden, 549. 4 Keith, 252. $f Melv. 104, 105. 
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LrICESTER’s own fituation was extremely delicate, and emba- 
raffing. ‘To gain poffeffion of the moft amiable woman of the 
age, to carry away this prize from fo many contending Princes, to 
mount the throne of an anc.ent kingdom, might have flattered the 
ambition of a fubjeét, much more confiderable than him. He faw 
all thefe advantages, no doubt; and, in fecret, they made their full 
impreffion on him. But, without offending Elizabeth, he durft 
not venture on the moft diftant difcovery of his fentiments, or 
take any ftep towards facilitating his acquifition of objects fo wor- 
thy of defire. 


On the other hand, Elizabeth’s partiality towards him, which 
fhe was at no pains to conceal *, might infpire him with hopes of 
attaining the fupreme rank in a kingdom, more illuftrious than Scot» 
land. Elizabeth had often declared, that nothing but her refolution 
to lead a fingle life, and his being born her own fubje&, would have 
hindred her from chufing the Earl of Leicefter for a hufband. Such 
confiderations of prudence are, however, often {urmounted by love ; 
and Leicefter might flatter himfelf, that the violence of her affec- 
tion would at length triumph both over the maxims of policy, and 
the fcruples of pride. ‘Thefe hopes induced him, now and then, to 
conclude the propofal of his marriage with the Scotch Queen to be a 
project for his deftruction ; and he imputed it to the malice of Ce- 
cil, who, under the {pecious pretence of doing him honour, intended 


to ruin him in the good opinion both of Elizabeth and Mary +. 


A TREATY of marriage, propofed by one Queen, who dreaded 


its fuccefs; liftened to by another, who was fecretly determined 


* Melv.93,94. + Ibid. 101, 
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azainft it; and fcarce defired by the man himfelf, whofe intereft and Boox III. 
reputation it was calculated, in appearance, to promote; could not, 
under fo many unfavourable circumftances, be brought to a for. 
tunate ifflue. Both Elizabeth and Mary continued, however, to act 
with equal diffimulation. ‘The former, notwithftanding her fears 
of lofing Leicefter, folicited warmly in his behalf. The latter, though 
fhe began about this time to caft her eyes upon another fubje@t of 
England, did not, at once, venture finally to reject Elizabeth’s fa- 
vourite, 


eae ed 
1560, 


Tue perfon towards whom Mary began to turn her thoughts, Mary enter- 
was Henry Stewart Lord Darnly, eldeft fon of the Earl of Lennox. Fae 
That nobleman, having been driven out of Scotland under the re- Lord Damly. 
gency of the Duke of Chatelherault, had lived in banifhment for 
twenty years. His wife, Lady Margaret Douglas, was Mary’s moft 
dangerous rival in her claim upon the Englifh fucceflion. She was 
the daughter of Margarct, the eldeft fifter of Henry VIII. by the 
Earl of Angus, whom that Queen married after the death of her 
~ hufband James 1V. In that age, the right and order of fucceffion 
was not {ettled with the fame accuracy, as at prefent. Time, and 
the decifion of almoft every cafe that can poflibly happen, have 
at laft introduced certainty into a matter, which, naturally, is 
fubjcct to all the variety, arifing from ‘the caprice of lawyers, 
~ guided by obfcure, and often imaginary analogies. Lady Lennox, 
though born of a fecond marriage, was one degree nearer the royal 
blood of England, than Mary. She was the daughter, Mary only 
the grandaughter of Margaret. This was not the only advantage 
- over Mary which Lady Lennox enjoyed. She was born in Eng- 

Jand, and by a maxim of law in that country, with regard to 
private inherjtances, ‘* whoever is not born in England, or at leaft 


Vou. I. | M m of 


> 
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Book Il. of parents, who, at the time of his birth, were in the obedi- 

"Sha ence of the King of England, cannot enjoy any inheritance in 
the kingdom *.” ‘This maxim, Hales, an Englifh lawyer, pro- 
duced in a treatife, which he publithed at this time, and endea- } 
voured to apply it to the right of fucceflion to the Crown. Ina 
private caufe, thefe pretexts might have given rife to a long and 
doubtful litigation ; where a Crown was at ftake, fuch nice difputes 
and fubtleties were to be avoided with the utmoft care. If Darn- 
ly fhould happen to contract an alliance with any of the powerful 
families in England, or fhould publickly profefs the Proteftant re- 
ligion, thefe plaufible and popular topics might be fo urged, as to 
prove fatal to the pretenfions of a foreigner, and of a Papift. 


Mary was aware of all this; and in order to prevent any dan- 
ger from that quarter, had early endeavoured to cultivate a friendly 
correfpondence with the family of Lennox. Inthe year 1562 +; 
both the Earl and the Lady Margaret were taken into cuftody by 
Elizabeth’s orders, on account of their holding a fecret correfpon- 
dence with the Scotch Queen. 


From the time that Mary became fenfible of the difficulties, 
which would attend her marrying a foreign Prince, fhe entered 
into a {till clofer connexion with the Earl of Lennox f, and invited 

Elizabeth fe- him to return into Scotland. This fhe endeavoured to conceal from 
ae pace Elizabeth ; but a tranfaction of fo much importance did not efcape 
the notice of that difcerning Princefs. She obferved, but did not 
interrupt it, Nothing could fall in more perfectly with her views, 
concerning Scotch affairs. She was pleafed to fee the pride of 


* Carte, Hift, of Eng. vol. iii, 422. + Camd. 389, t Id. 396. 
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the Scotch Queen ftoop, at laft, to the thoughts of taking a fub- Boox IIT. 
jet to her bed, Darnly was in no fituation to excite her jealoufy, 
or her fears. His father’s eftate Jay in England, and by means of 
this pledge, fhe hoped to keep the negociation entirely in her own | 
hands, and to play the fame game of artifice and delay, which fhe 
had planned out, if her recommendation of Leicefter had been 
more favourably received. 


eee ean alnmeead 
I 564: 


As before the union of the two crowns, no fubject of one king- 
dom could pafs into the other without the permiffion of both Sove- 
reigns; no fooner did Lennox, under pretence of profecuting his 
wife’s claim upon the earldom of Angus, apply to Elizabeth for her 
licence to go into Scotland, than he obtained it. Together with it, 
fhe gave him letters, warmly recommending his perfon and caufe to 
Mary’s friendfhip and protection *. But, at the fame time, as it 
was her manner to involve all her tranfactions with regard to Scot- 
land, in fome degree of perplexity and contradi€tion ; fhe warned 
Mary, that this indulgence to Lennox might prove fatal to herfelf, 
as his return could not fail of reviving the ancient animofity be 
tween him and the houfe of Hamilton. 


Tus admonition gave umbrage to Mary, and drew from her an 
angry reply, which occafioned, for fome time, a total interruption 
of all correfpondence between the two Queens +: Mary was nota 
little alarmed at this; fhe both dreaded the effects of Elizabeth’s re- 
fentment, and fuffered, by being deprived of a free intercourfe with 
England, where her Ambaffadors had, all along, carried on, with 


* Keith, 255, 268. + Ibid, 253. Melv. 83. 
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Book TII. fome fuccefs, fecret negociations, which increafed the number of 
re aie her pariizans, and paved her way towards the throne. In order to © 
*5°4"  vemove the caufes of the prefent difficulty, Melvil was fent ex- 
prefs to the court of England.” He found it no difficult matter to 
bring about a reconcilement; and foon re-eftablifhed the appearance, 
but not the confidence of friendfhip, which was all that had fubfifted, 

for fome time, between the two Queens. 


' . Durinc this negociation, Elizabeth’s profeffions of love to Mary, 
and Melvil’s replies in name of his Miftrefs, were made in the lan- 
guage of the warmeft and moft cordial friendfhip. But what Mel- 
vil truly obferves, with refpect to Elizabeth, may be extended 
without injuftice to both Queens. ‘* There was neither plain 


dealing, nor upright meaning, but great diffimulation, envy and 
fear*.- 


Deane Lennox, however, in confequence of the licence which he had 
rives in Scot obtained, fet out for Scotland, and was received by the Queen, not 
only with the refpect due to a nobleman, fo nearly allied to the 
royal family, but treated with a diftinguifhed familiarity, which 
could not fail of infpiring him with more elevated hopes. The ru- 
mour of his fon’s marriage to the Queen began to fpread over the 
kingdom ; and the eyes of all Scotland were turned upon him, as 
the father of their future Mafter, The Duke of Chatelherault was 
the firft to take the alarm. He confidered Lennox, as the ancient 
and hereditary enemy of the houfe of Hamilton; and, in his gran- 
deur, faw the ruin of himfelf and his friends. But the Queen in- 
terpofed her authority to prevent any violent rupture, and employed 


® Melvil, 104. 
| all 
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all-her influence to bring about an accommodation of their differ- Box UII. 
* Se amend 
ences *, ha 


Tue powerful family of Douglas no lefs dreaded Lennox’s re- 
turn, from an apprehenfion, that he would wreft the earldom of 
Angus out of their hands. But the Queen, who well knew how 
dangerous it would be to irritate Morton, and other great men of 
that name, prevailed on Lennox to purchafe their friendfhip, by 
allowing his Lady’s claim upon the earldom of Angus to drop +. 


AFTER thefe preliminary fteps, Mary ventured to call a meet- recember, 
ing of Parliament. The act of forfeiture paffed againft Lennox in 
the year 1545, was repealed, and he was publickly reftored to the 
honours and eftate of his anceftors f. 
‘Tue ecclefiaftical tranfactions of this year were not confiderable. »,.. " 


In the Affemblies of the church, the fame complaints of the increafe ae 25. 
e ergy 


5 


of idolatry, the fame reprefentations concerning the poverty of the fafpicious of 
clergy, were renewed. The reply which the Queen made to thefe, selon bape: 
and her promifes of redrefs, were more fatisfying to the Proteftants, 'Y- 

than any they had hitherto obtained ||. But, notwithftanding 

thefe declarations in their favour, they could not help harbouring 

many fufpicions concerning Mary’s defigns againft their religion. 

She had never once confented to hear any preacher of the reformed 

doétrine. She had abated nothing of her bigoted attachment to 

the Romith faith. The genius of that fuperftition, averfe, at all 

times, from toleration, was, in that age, fierce and unrelenting. 

Mary had given her friends on the Continent repeated affurances of 


* Keith, 259. + Id. 268. Not. (4). + See Appendix, N° IX. 
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her refolution to re-eftablifh the Catholic church *, She had ina 
duftrioufly avoided every opportunity of ratifying the acts of Par- 
liament 1560, in favour of the Reformation. Even the protection, 
which ever fince her return, fhe had afforded the Proteftant religion, 
was merely temporary, and declared by her own proclamation to 
be of force, only “ till fhe fhould take fome final order in the 
matter of religion +.” The vigilant zeal of the preachers was in- 
attentive to none of thefe circumftances. The coldnefs of their 
principal leaders, who were, at this time, entirely devoted to the 
court, added to their jealoufies and fears. Thefe they uttered to 
the people, in language which they efteemed fuitable to the necef- 
fity of the times, and which the Queen reckoned difrefpectful, and 
infolent. Inameeting of the General Affembly, Maitland pub- 
lickly accufed Knox of teaching feditious doctrine, concerning the 
rights of fubjects to refift thofe Sovereigns, who trefpafs againft the 
duty which they owe to the people. Knox was not backward to 
juftify what he had taught. And upon this general dottrine of res. 
fiftance, fo juft in its own nature, but fo delicate in its application 
to particular cafes, there enfued a debate, which admirably difplays 
the talents and charafter of both the difputants; the acutenefs of 
the former, embellifhed with learning, but prone to fubtlety ; the 


vigorous underftanding of the latter, delighting in bold fentiments, 
and fuperior to all fear f. 


Two years had already been confumed, in fruitlefs negociations 
concerning the marriage of the Scotch Queen, Mary had full lei- 
fure and opportunity to difcern the fallacy and deceit of all Eliza- 
beth’s proceedings, with refpect to that affair, But, inorder to fet 
the real intentions of the Englifh Queen in a clear light, and to bring 


* Carte, vol. iti. 415. + Keith, 504, 510. t Knox, 340. 
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her to fome explicit declaration of her fentiments, Mary, at laft, ine Boox HI: 
timated to Randolph, that, on condition her right of fucceffion to aan ona 
the Crown of England were publickly acknowledged, fhe was ready fetes 
to yield to the folicitations of his Miftrefs in behalf of Leicefter *. 

Nothing could be farther than this from the mind and intention of 
Elizabeth. The right of fucceflion was a myflery, which, dur- 

ing her whole reign, her jealoufy preferved untouched, and unex- 

plained. She had promilfed, however, when fhe firft began to in- 

tereft herfelf in the marriage of the Scotch Qucen, all that was now 
demanded. How to retreat with decency, how to elude her for- 


mer offer, was, on that account, not a little perplexing. 


Tue facility, with which Lord Darnly obtained permiffion to 
vifit the court of Scotland, was owing, in all probability, to tha 
embarraffment. From the time of Melvil’s embafly, Lady Lennox 
had warmly folicited this liberty for her fon. Elizabeth was no 
ftranger to the ambitious hopes, with which that young nobleman 
flattered himfelf. She had received repeated advices, from her Mi- 
nifters, of the fentiments, which Mary began to entertain in his 
favour -. It was entirely in her power, to prevent his ftirring out 
of London, In the prefent conjuncture, however, nothing could 
be of more advantage to her, than Darnly’s journey into Scotland. 
She had already brought one actor upon the ftage, who, under her 
management, had, for a long time, amufed the Scotch Queen. She 
hoped, no lefs abfolutely, to direct the motions of Darnly, who was 
likewife her fubjet ; and again to involve Mary in all the tedious 
intricacies of negociation. ‘Thefe motives determined Elizabeth and 
her Minifters to yield to the folicitations of Lady Lennox. 


* Keith, 269. + Id. 259, 261, 266. 
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Bur this deep laid fcheme was in a moment difconcerted. Such 
unexpected events, as the fancy of poets afcribes to love, are, at 
fome times, really produced by that paffion. An affair, which had 
been the object of fo many political intrigues, and had moved and 
interefted fo many Princes, was at laft decided by the fudden liking 
of two young perfons. Lord Darnly was, at this time, in the firft 
bloom and vigour of youth. In beauty, and gracefulnefs of perfon, 
he furpaffed all his cotemporaries ; he excelled, eminently, in thofe 
arts, which add eafe and elegance to external form, and which en- 
able it not only to dazzle, but to pleafe. Mary was of an age, 
and of a temper, to feel the full power of thefe accomplifhments. 
The impreffion which Lord Darnly made upon her, was vifible, 
from the time of the'r firft interview. The whole bufinefs of the 
court was to amufe, and entertain this illuftrious gueft *; and in 
all thefe fcenes of gaiety, Darnly, whofe qualifications were alto- 
gether fuperficial and fhowy, appeared to great advantage. His 
conqueft of the Queen’s heart became compleat. And inclination 
now prompted her to conclude a marriage, the firft thoughts of 
which had been fuggefted by confiderations merely political. 


EL1zABETH contributed, and perhaps not without defign, to 
increafe the violence of this paflion. Soon after Darnly’s arrival 
in Scotland, fhe, in return to that meflage, whereby Mary had fig- 
nified her willingnefs to accept of Leicefter, gave an anfwer, in 
fuch terms, as plainly unravelled her original intention in that in- 
trigue +. She promifed, if the Scotch Queen’s marriage with Lei- 
cefter fhould take place, to advance him to great honours; but 
with regard to her title to the Englith fucceffion, fhe would nei- 
ther fuffer any legal inquiry to be made concerning it, nor permit 


* Knox, 369, + Keith, 270, Append. 158, . 
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it to be publicly recognized, till fhe herfelf fhould declare her Boox III. 
refolution never to marry. Mary, notwithftanding Elizabeth’s for. — ~—~ 
mer promifes, had reafon to expect every thing contained in this 1505. 
reply; her high fpirit, however, could not bear, with patience, 

fuch a cruel difcovery of the contempt, the artifice, and mockery, 

with which, under the veil of friendfhip, the had been {0 long 

abufed. She burf{t into tears of indignation, and expreffed, with 

the utmoft bitternefs, her fenfe of that difingenuous craft, which 

had been employed to deceive her *. 


Tue natural effect of this indignation was to add to the impe- 
tuofity with which fhe purfued her own fcheme. Blinded by re- 
fentment, as well as by love, fhe obferved no defects in the man, 
whom fhe had chofen; and began to take the neceflary fteps to- 
wards accomplifhing her defign, with all the impatience, natural to 


thofe paflions. 


As Darnly was fo nearly related to the Queen, the canon law 
made it neceffary to obtain the Pope’s difpenfation, before the cele- 
bration of the marriage. For this purpofe, fhe early fet on foot a 
negociation with the court of Rome +. 

SHE was bufy, at the fame time, in procuring the confent of The French 
the French King and his mother. Having communicated her de- of the bench 
fign, and the motives which determined her choice, to Caftelnau 
the French Ambaffador, fhe employed him, as the moft proper 
perfon, to bring his court to fall in with her views. Among other 
arguments to this purpofe, Caftelnau mentioned Mary’s attachment 
to Darnly, which he reprefented to be fo violent and deep-rooted, 


* Keith, Append. 159. + Camd. 396. 
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that it was no longer in her own power to break off the match *. 
Nor were the French Minifters backward in encouraging Mary’s 
paffion. Her pride would never ftoop toan alliance with a fubject 
of France. By this choice, they were delivered from the appre- 
henfion of a match with any of the Auftrian Princes, as well as the 
danger of too clofe an union with Elizabeth. And as Darnly pro- 
feffed the Roman Catholic religion, this fuited the bigotted {chemes 
which that court had adopted. 


Wuite Mary was endeavouring to reconcile foreign courts to a 
meafure which fhe had fo much at heart; Darnly, and his father, 
by their behaviour, were raifing up enemies at home, to obftrua 
it. Lennox had, during the former part of his life, difcovered no 
great compafs of abilities, or political wifdom ; and appears to have 
been a man of weak underftanding, and violent paffions. Darnly 
was not fuperior to his father- in underftanding, and all his paffions 
were {till more impetuous --. To thefe, he added that infolence, 
which the advantage of external form, when accompanied with no. 
quality more valuable, is apt toinfpire. Intoxicated with the Queen’s 
favour, he began already to aflume the haughtinefs of a King, and 
to put on that imperious air, which majefty itfelf can fcarce render 
tolerable. 


Ir was by the advice, or at leaft with the confent of Murray, and. | 
his party, that Lennox had been invited into Scotland ¢; and yet, 
no fooner did he acquire a firm footing in that kingdom, than he 
began to enter into fecret cabals with thofe noblemen, who were 
Known to. be avowed enemies to Murray, and with regard to re- 
ligion, to be either neutrals, or favourers of Popery |]. Darnly, ftill 


* Cafteln, 464. + Keith, 272,273, + Knox, 367. Keith, 274, | Id. 272, 
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more imprudent, allowed fome rafh expreffions concerning thefe fa- 


vours, which the Queen’s bounty had conferred upon Murray, to 
efcape him *, ea 


Bur, above all thefe, the familiarity which Darnly cultivated 
with David Rizio the Italian, contributed to increafe the fufpicion 
and difguft of the nobles. 


Tue low birth, and indigent condition of this man, placed him 
in a ftation, in which he ought naturally to have remained un- 
known to pofterity. But what fortune called him to act, and 
to fuffer in Scotland, obliges hiftory to ‘defcend from its dignity, 
and to record his adventures. He was the fon of a mufician 
in Turin, and having accompanied the Piedmontefe Ambaffa- 
dor into Scotland, gained admiffion into the Queen's family, by 
his {kill in mufic. His fervile condition had taught him fupplenefs 
of fpirit, and infinuating manners. He quickly crept into the 
Queen’s favour, and her French Secretary, happening ‘to return at 
that time into his own country, was preferred by her to that office. 
He now began to make a figure in court, and to appear as aman 
of weight and confequence. The whole train of fuitors and ex- 
pectants, who have an extreme fagacity in difcovering the paths, 
which lead moft dire€tly to fuccefs, applied to him. His recom- 
mendations were obferved to have great influence over the Queen, 
and he grew to be confidered, not only as a favourite, but as a 
Minifter. Nor was Rizio careful to abate that envy, which always 
attends fuch an extraordinary and rapid change of fortune. He 
{tudied, on the contrary, to difplay the whole extent of his favour. 


* Keith, 274. | 
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Boox III, He affected to talk often, and familiarly, with the Queen in pub- 
“—~—— lic. He equalled the greateft and moft opulent fubjeés, in rich- 
8: nefs of drefs, and in the number of his attendants. He difcovered, 
in all his behaviour, that affuming infolence, with which unme- 
rited profperity infpires an ignoble mind. It was with the utmoft 
indignation that the nobles beheld the power; it. was with the ut- 
moft difficulty, that they tolerated the arrogance of this unworthy 
minion. Even in the Queen’s prefence they could not forbear treat- 
ing him with marks of contempt. Nor was it his exorbitant power 
alone, which exafperated the Scots. They confidered him, and not 
without reafon, as a dangerous enemy to the Proteftant religion, 
and fufpected that he held, for this purpofe, a fecret corre{pondence 


with the court of Rome *, 


Darnly’s con. Ir was Darnly’s misfortune to fall under the management of 

pechon with this man, who, by flattery and affiduity, eafily gained on his vanity, 
and inexperience. Rizio’s whole influence on the Queen was em- 
ployed in his behalf, and contributed, without doubt, towards 
eftablifhing him more firmly in her affections ‘- But whatever be- 
nefit he might reap from his patronage, it did not counterbalance 
the contempt, and even the infamy, to which he was expofed, on 
account of his familiarity with fuch an upftart. 


Txoucn Darnly daily made progrefs in the Queen’s affections, 
fhe conducted herfelf, however, with fuch prudent referve, as to 
impofe on Randolph the Englith Refident, a man otherwife fhrewd 
and penetrating. It appears from his letters at this period, that he 
entertained not the leaft fufpicion of the intrigue which was carry- 


* Buchan, 340. Melv. 107. ft Id. rrr, 
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mg on; and gave his court repeated affurances, that the Scotch Boox III. 
Queen had no defign of marrying Darnly *. In the midft of his oe ai 
fecurity, Mary defpatched Maitland to fignify her intention to Eli- 
zabeth, and to folicit her confent to the marriage with Darnly. 

This embaffy was the firft thing, which opened the eyes of Ran- 


dolph. 


ELizABETH affected the greateft furprize at this fudden refolu-  Aprilig. 
tion of the Scotch Queen, but without reafon. The train was Renee 
laid by herfelf, and fhe had no caufe to wonder when it took ef- the Queen’s 
fect. She expreffed, at the fame time, her difapprobation of the Dae = 
match, in the ftrongeft terms; and pretended to forefee many dan- 
gers and-inconveniencies arifing from it, to both kingdoms. But 
this, too, was mere affectation. Mary had often and plainly de- 
clared her refolution to marry. It was impoffible fhe could make 
any choice more inoffenfive. The danger of introducing a foreign 
intereft into Britain, which Elizabeth had fo juftly dreaded, was en- 
tirely avoided. Darnly, though allied to both Crowns, and pof- 
feffed of lands in both kingdoms, could be formidable to neither. 

It is evident, from all thefe circumftances, that Elizabeth’s appre- 
henfions of danger could not poffibly be ferious ; and that, in all - 
her violent declarations againft Darnly, there was much more of 


grimace than of reality -. 


* Keith, 273. and Append. 159. 

+ Even the Hiftorians of that age acknowledge, that the marriage of the Scotch 
Queen with a fubject was far from being difagreeable to Elizabeth. Knox, 369, 373. 
Buchan. 339. Caftelnau, who, at that time, was well acquainted with the in- 
trigues of both the Britifh courts, afferts, and upon grounds of great probability; 
that the match was wholly Elizabeth’s own work ; and that fhe rejoiced at the.ac- 
complifhment of it, Cafteln. 462. appears from the letters of her own Ambafla- 


dors. Keith, 280, 288. 
THERE 
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Book III. TuHrre were not wanting, however, political motives of much 
“—~-——~ weight, to induce that wife Princefs to put on the appearance of 
1605. . ee ee 
great difpleafure. Mary, intimidated by this, might perhaps delay 
her marriage; which Elizabeth defired to obftruct with a weaknefs, 
that little fuited the dignity of her mind, and the elevation of her 
character. Befides, the tranquillity of her own kingdom was the 
great object of Elizabeth’s policy ; and by declaring her diffatisfaction 
with Mary’s conduct, fhe hoped to alarm that party in Scotland, 
which was attached to the Englith intereft, and to encourage fuch 
of the nobles, as fecretly difapproved the match, openly to oppofe 
it. The feeds of difcord would, by this means, be fcattered through 
that kingdom. _Inteftine commotions might arife. Amidft thefe, 
Mary could form none of thofe dangerous fchemes, to which the 
union of her people might have prompted her. She herfelf would 
become the umpire between her, and her contending fubje@ts. And 
England might look on, with fecurity, while a ftorm, which fhe 
had raifed, wafted the only sia ee which could poffibly difturb 
its peace. 


Mey ' In profecution of this fcheme, the laid before her Privy Coun- 
cil the meflage from the Scotch Queen, and confulted them with 

_ regard to the anfwer fhe fhould return. Their determination, it 

is eafy to conceive, was perfectly conformable to her fecret views. 

They drew up a remonftrance againft the intended match, full of 

the imaginary dangers, with which that event threatened the king- 

dom *, Nor did fhe think it enough, to fignify her difapproba- 
Se tion of the meafure, either by Maitland, Mary's Ambaffador, or 
frué it. by Randolph, her own Refident in Scotland; in order to add more 
dignity to the farce which fhe chofe to aA, the appointed Sir Ni- 


¥ Keith, 274. See Append. N° X hol 
choilas . 
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cholas Throgmorton her Ambaffador Extraordinary, She com-Boox III. 
manded him to declare, in the ftrongeft tegms, her diffatisfaction 7 
with the ftep which Mary propofed to take; and, at the fame to 3° 
time, to produce the determination of the Privy Council, as an evi- 

dence that the fentiments of the nation were not different from her 

own. Not long after, fhe confined Lady Lennox as a prifoner, 

firft in her own houfe, and then fent her to the Tower *. 


INTELLIGENCE of all this reached Scotland, before the arrival of 
the Englith Ambaffador. In the firft tranfports of her indignation, 
Mary refolved, no longer, to keep any meafures with Elizabeth ; 
and fent orders to Maitland, who .accompanied Throgmorton, to. 
return inftantly to the Englith court, and, in her name, to declare 
to Elizabeth, that after being amufed fo long to fo little purpofe; 
after being fooled, and impofed on fo grofsly by her evafive 
artifices; fhe was now refolved to gratify her own inclination, 
and to afk no other confent, but that of her own fubjects, in the 
choice of an hufband. . Maitland, with his ufual fagacity, forefaw 
all the effects of fuch a rafh and angry meffage, and ventured ra- 
ther to incur the difpleafure of his Miftrefs, by difobeying her com- 
mands, than to be made the inftrument of tearing afunder, fo 
violently, the few remaining ties, which fill linked together the two 


Queens +. 


Mary herfelf foon became fenfible of her error. She received 
the Englith Ambaffador with refpe ; juftified her own conduct with 
decency ; and though unalterable in her refolution, fhe affeCteda won- 
derful folicitude to reconcile Elizabeth to the meafure; and even 
pretended, out of complaifance, towards her, to put off the con- 


* Keith, Append. 16% + Id. 160. 
fummation 
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Boox III. fummation of the marriage for fome months *. It is probable, 


ean aimed 
15605. 


Murray’s . 
averfion to 
Darnly. 


however, that the want of the Pope’s difpenfation, and the profpe& 
of gaining the confent of her own fubjects, were the real motives 
of this delay. | 


Tus confent Mary laboured with the utmoft induftry to obtain. 
The Earl of Murray was the perfon in the kingdom, whofe con- 
currence was of the greateft importance ; but fhe had reafon to fear 


‘that it would not be procured without extreme difficulty. From the 


time of Lennox’s return into Scotland, Murray perceived that the 
Queen’s affections began gradually to be eftranged from him. Darn- 
ly, Athol, Rizio, all the court favourites, combined againft him. 
His ambitious fpirit could not brook this diminution of his power, 
which his former fervices had fo little merited. He’ retired into 
the country, and gave way to rivals, with whom he was unable 
to contend +. The return of the Earl of Bothwell, his avowed 
enemy, who had been accufed of a defign upon his life, and who 
had refided for fome time in foreign countries, obliged him to at- 


tend to his own fafety. No intreaty of the Queen could perfuade 


him to a reconcilement with that nobleman. He infifted on having 
him brought toa public trial, and prevailed, by his importunity, 
to have a day fixed for it. Bothwell durft not appear in oppofition 
to a man, who came to the place of trial, attended by soco of 
his followers on horfeback. He was once more conftrained to leave 
the kingdom ; but, by the Queen’s command, the fentence of out- 
lawry, which is incurred by non-appearance, was not pronounced 
againft him +, | 


* Keith, Appendix 278, tT Id. 272, 274. Append. 159, 
{ Id, ibid, 160. 
Bur 
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Bur Mary, fenfible of how much importance it was, to gain a fub- Boox III, 
ject fo powerful and fo popular as the Earl of Murray, invited him back ere ans 
to court, and received him with many demontftrations of refpect and ae 
confidence. At laft fhe defired him to fet an example to her other fub- 

Je&ts by fubfcribing a paper, containing a formal approbation of her 
marriage with Darnly. Murray had many reafons to hefitate, and even 
to withhold his affent. Darnly had not only undermined his credit 
with the Queen, but difcovered, on every occafion, a rooted aver- 
fion to his perfon. By confenting to his elevation to the throne, 
he would give him fuch an acceflion of dignity and power, as no 
man willingly beftows on an enemy. The unhappy confequences 
which might follow upon a breach with England were, likewife, of 
confiderable weight with Murray. He had always openly prefer- 
red a confederacy with England, before the ancient alliance with 
France. By his means chiefly, this change in the fyftem of nation- 
al politics had been brought about. A league with England had 
been eftablifhed; and he could not think of facrificing, to a rath 
and youthful paffion, an alliance of fo much utility to the kingdom ; 
and which, he and the other nobles were bound, by every obliga. 
tion, to maintain *. Nor was the intereft of religion forgotten on 
this occafion. Mary, though furrounded by Proteftant Counfellors, 
had found means to hold a dangerous correfpondence with foreign 
Catholics. She had even courted the Pope’s protection, who had 
fent her a fubfidy of 8000 crowns +. ‘Though Murray had hither- 
to endeavoured to bridle the zeal of the reformed clergy, and to 
fet the Queen’s conduct in the moft favourable light, yet her ob- 
{tinate adherence to her own relizion, could not fail of alarming 
him, and by her refolution to marry a Papift, the only hope of 


* Keith, 169. + Id. 295. Mielv. 114. 
Vou. I. | | Oo. reclaim- 
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Boox III. reclaiming her, which remained, was for ever cut off. Each of thefe 
confiderations had its influence on Murray, and all of them deter- 
1505. : : 
mined him to decline complying, at that time, with the Queen’s 

requett. 


May 14. THE convention of nobles, which was affembled a few days 
aT after, difcovered a greater difpofition to gratify the Queen, Many 
nobles ap- of them, without hefitation, expreffed their approbation of the in- 
proves of the : 
marriage, | tended match; but as others were ftartled at the fame dangers which 
had alarmed Murray, or were influenced by his example, to refufe 
their confent, another Convention was appointed at Perth, in order 


to deliberate more fully concerning this matter *. 


Mean while, Mary gave a public evidence of her own inclina- 
tion, by conferring upon Darnly titles of honour peculiar to the 
royal family. The oppofition fhe had hitherto met with, and the 
many contrivances employed to thwart and difappoint her inclination, 
produced their ufual effect on her heart, they confirmed her paffion, 
and increafed its violence. The fimplicity of that age imputed an 
affection, fo exceffive, to the influence of witchcraft +. It was ow- 
ing, however, to no other charm, than the irrefiftible power of youth 
and beauty, over a young and tender heart. Darnly grew giddy 
with his profperity. Flattered by the love of a Queen, and the 
applaufe of many among her fubjects, his natural haughtinefs and 
infolence became infupportable, and he could nolonger bear adviee, 
far lefs contradi€tion. Lord Ruthven, happening to be the firft 
perfon who informed him that Mary, in order to footh Elizabeth, 
had delayed, for fome time, creating him Duke of Albany, he, 
in a frenzy of rage, drew his dagger and attempted to ftab him f. 


* Keith, 283. Knox, 373. + Keith, 233. t Ibid, Append. 160. 
It 
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It required all Mary’s attention, to prevent his falling under that Boox III. 
contempt, to which fuch behaviour defervedly expofed him. en re 
5 ° 


In no fcene of her life was ever Mary’s own addrefs more re- Mary’saddrefs 
markably difplayed. Love fharpened her invention, and made her fabian as 
ftudy every method of gaining. her fubje@ts, Many of the nobles 
fhe won by her careffes, and more by her promifes. On fome the 
beftowed lands, to others fhe gave new titles of honour *. She 
even condefcended to court the Proteftant clergy. And having in- 
vited three of their fuperintendants to Stirling, fhe declared, in 
{trong terms, her refulution to protect their religion, expreffed her 
willingnefs to be prefent at a conference upon the points in doc- 
trine which were difputed between the Proteftants and Papifts, and - 
went fo far as to fhow foie defire to hear fuch of their preachers, 
as were moft remarkable for moderation +. By thefe arts, the Queen 
gained wonderfully upon the people, who, unlefs their jealoufy be 
raifed by repeated injuries, are always ready to view the actions of 


their Sovereign with an indulgent eye. 


On the other hand, Murray and his affociates were plainly the 
dupes of Elizabeth’s policy. She talked in fo high a ftrain, of her 
difpleafure at the intended match; fhe treated Lady Lennox with fo 
much rigour ; fhe wrote to the Scotch Queen in fuch {trong terms ;_ 
fhe recalled the Earl of Lennox and his fon in fuch a peremptory 
manner, and with fuch fevere denunciations of her vengeance, if 
they prefumed to difobey ¢; that all thefe expreffions of averfion 
fully perfuaded them of her fincerity. This belief fortified their 
{cruples with refpect to the match, and encouraged them to op- 


* Keith, 283. + Knox, 373. $ Keith, 285, 2&6. 
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Boox ITI. pofe it. They began with forming among themfelves bonds of con- 
L-~—_ federacy and mutual defence; they entered into a fecret corref{pon- 
P50 5° dence with the Englifh’ Refident, in order to fecure Elizabeth’s af- 


Gftance, when it fhould become needful * ; they endeavoured to 
fill the nation with fuch apprehenfions of danger, as might counter- 
balance the influence of thofe arts, which the Queen had em- 
ployed. 


Besipes thefe intrigues, there were fecretly carried on, by both 
parties, dark defigns of a more Criminal nature, and more {uit- 
able to the fpirit of the ages Darnly, impatient of that oppofition, 
which he imputed wholly to Murray, and refolving at any rate to 
get rid of fuch a powerful enemy, formed a plct to affaflinate him, 
during the mecting of the Convention at Perth. Murray, on his 
part, defpairing of preventing the marriage by any other means, 
had, together with the Duke of Chatelherault, and the Earl of Ar- 
gyll, concerted meafures for feizing Darnly, and carrying him a 
prifoner into England. 


Ir either of thefe confpiracies had taken effect, this Convention 
might have been attended with confequences extremely tragical ; but 
both were rendered abortive, by the vigilance or good fortune of 
thofe againft whom they were formed. Murray, being warned 
of his danger by fome retainers to the court, who itill favoured 
his intereft, avoided the blow, by not going to Perth. Mary, 
receiving intelligence of Murray’s enterprize, retired with the ut- 
moft expedition, along with Darnly, to the other fide of Forth. 
Confcious, on both fides, of guilt, and inflamed with refentment, 
it was impoflible they could either forget the violence, which them- 


* Keith, 289, 292, 298. 
felves 
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felves had meditated, or forgive the injuries, intended againft them. Boox III. 
All hope of reconcilement was at an end from that moment, and ese as 
their mutual enmity burft out with every fymptom of implacable a9 
hatred *, 

On 


* The reality of thefe two oppofite confpiracies has given occafion to many difputes, 
and much contradiction. Some deny that any defign was formed againft the life 
of Murray ; others call in queftion the truth of the confpiracy againft Darnly. There 
feem, however, to be good reafons for believing both; though the zeal and credu- 
lity of party-writers have added to each, many exaggerated circumftances. The 
following arguments render it probable, that fome violence was intended againft 
Murray. . 


1. Thisis pofitively afferted by Buchanan, 341. 2. The Englith Refident writes to 
Cecil, that Murray was affuredly informed that a defign was laid to murder him 
at Perth, and defcribes the manner in which this plot was to have been executed, 
Keith, 287. 3. Murray himfelf conftantly and publickly affirmed, that fuch a 
defign was formed againft his life. Keith, Ap. 168. And though he was called upon 
by the Queen to bring legal evidence of his affertion, anda fafe conduét offered 
him, while he came to court for that purpofe. Ibid. Yet whoever confiders Mur- 
ray’s fituation, and the fpirit of thofe who ruled in court at that time, will fcarce 
deem it any proof of his guilt, that he did not chufe to rifk his perfon on fuch fe- 
curity. 4. The furious pafiions of Darnly, the fiercenefs of his refentment, which 
{crupled at no violence, and the manners of the age, render the imputation of fuch 
a crime lefs improbable. _ 


If. That Murray and his affociates had refolved to feize Darnly’s perfon appears 
1. From the exprefs teftimony of Melvil, 112. Buchanan, p. 331, and Knox, 
P- 377, affect, but without reafon, to reprefent this as an idle rumour. 2. The 
gueftion was put to Randolph, whether the Governor df Berwick would receive 
Lennox and his fon, if they were carried prifoners to that place. This plainly 
fhews, that fome fuch defign was in hand, and Randolph did not difcourage it, by 
the anfwer which he gave. Keith, 290. 3. The precipitation, with which the 
Queen retired, and the reafon fhe gave for this fudden flight, are mentioned by 
Randolph, 291. 4. A‘great part of the Scotch nobles, and among thefe the Earls 
° | of 
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On Mary’s return to Edinburgh, the fummoned her vaffals by 


“—~—— proclamation, and folicited them by her letters, to repair thither in 


1565. 
Mary fum- 


arms, for the protection of her perfon againft her foreign and do- 


mons her vaf- meftic enemies *. She was obeyed with all the promptnefs and 


{als to take 
arms againft 
Murray. 


alacrity, with which fubjects run to defend a mild and popular ad- 
miniftration, This popularity, however, fhe owed in a great mea- 


of Argyll and Rothes, who were themfelves privy to the defign, affert the reality 
of the confpiracy. Good. vol. ii. 358. 


All thefe circumftances leave little room to doubt of the truth of both confpira- 
cies. But we may obferve how far this proof, though drawn from public records, 
falls fhort, on both fides, of legal and formal evidence. Buchanan and Randolph, 
in their accounts of the confpiracy againft Murray, differ widely in almoft every 
circumftance. The accounts of the attempt upon Darnly, are not more confiftent. 
Melvil alledges, that the defign of the confpirators was to carry Darnly a prifoner 
into England; the propofal made to Randolph agrees with this. Randolph fays, 
that they intended to carry the Queen to St. Andrew’s, and Darnly to Caftle Camp- 
bell. The Lords, in their declaration, affirm the defign of the confpirators to have 
been to murder Darnly and his father, to confine the Queen in Lochleven during 
life, and to ufurp the government. To believe, implicitly, whatever they find in 


an ancient paper, is a folly to which Antiquaries are liable. But ancient papers 


often contain nothing more than the flanders of a party, and the lie of the day. 
The declaration of the nobles referred to, is of this kind; it is plainly ranco- 
rous, and written in the very heat of faction. Many things are afferted in it, 
evidently falfe, or exaggerated. Let Murray and his confederates be as ambitious 
as we can fuppofe, they muft have had fome pretences, and plaufible ones too, be- 
fore they could venture to imprifon their Sovereign for life, and to fcize the reins 
of government; but, at that time, the Queen’s conduct had afforded no colourable 
excufe for proceeding to fuch extremities. It is, likewife, remarkable, that in all 
the proclamations againft Murray, of which fo many are publithed in Keith, Ap- 
pendix 108, &c. ncither the violent attempt upon Darn!y, nor that which he is ale 
ledged to have formed againft the Queen herfelf, are ever once mentioncd. 


* Keith, 298. 
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fure to Murray, who had directed her adminiftration with great Boox III. 
prudence. But the crime of oppofing her marriage, obliterated —~—_~ 
the memory of his former fervices; and Mary, impatient of con- 1505. 
tradiction, and apt to confider thofe who difputed her will, as ene- 

mies to her perfon, determined to let him feel the whole weight of 

her vengeance. For this purpofe, fhe fummoned him to appear before July 19. 
her upon a fhort warning, to anfwer to fuch things as fhould be laid 

to his charge *. At this very time, Murray, and the Lords who ad- 

hered to him, were affembled at Stirling, to deliberate what courfe 

they fhould ho!d; in fuch a difficult conjuncture. But the current of 

popular favour ran fo ftrongly againft them; and, notwithftand- 

ing fome fears and jealoufies, there prevailed in the naticn, fuch a 

general difpofition to gratify the Queen, in a matter which fo near- 

ly concerned her, that, without coming to any other conclufion, 

than to implore the Queen of England’s protection, they put an end 

to their ineffectual confultations, and returned every man to his 

own houfe. 


~ 


ToGETHER with this difcovery of her enemies weaknefs, the 
confluence of her fubjects from all corners of the kingdom, 
afforded Mary an agreeable proof of her own ftrength. While 
the Queen was in this profperous fituation, fhe determined to bring 
toa period, an affair, which had fo long engroffed her heart, and 
occupied her attention. On the 2gth July, fhe married Henry cetebratesher 
Stewart Lord Darnly. ‘The ceremony was performed in the Queen’s a with 
chapel, according to the rites of the Romifh church ; the Pope’s 
buli, difpenfing with their marriage, having been previoufly ob- 
tained +. She iffued, at the fame time, proclamations, conferring 


* Keith, Append. 1c8. t Id. 307. 
I | the 
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Book III. the title of King of Scots upon her. hufband, and commanding that 


am aiienaeed 
1505. 


henceforth all writs at law fhould run in the joint names of King 
and Queen *, Nothing can be a ftronger proof of the violence of 
Mary’s love, or the weaknefs of her councils, than this laft ftep. 
Whether fhe had any right to chufe a hufband, without confent of 
Parliament, was, in that age, a matter of fome difpute +; that fhe 
had no right to confer upon him, by her private authority, the title 
and dignity of King; or, by a fimple proclamation, to raife her 
hufband to be the Mafter of her people, feems to be beyond all 
doubt. Francis II. indeed, bore the fame title. It was not, how- 
ever, the gift of the Queen, but of the nation ; and the confent of 
Parliament was obtained, before he ventured to affume it. Darne 
ly’s condition, as a fubyect, rendered it ftill more neceflary to have 
the concurrence of the fupreme Council in his favour. Such a 
violent and unprecedented ftretch of prerogative, as the fubftituting 


a proclamation in place of an act of Parliament, might have juftly 


alarmed the nation. But the Queen poffeffed fo entirely the confi- 
dence of her fubjccts, that, notwithftanding all the clamours of 
the malecontents, no fymptoms of general difcontent appeared on 
that account. 


Even amidft that fcene of joy, which always accompanies fuc- 
cefsful love, Mary did not fuffer the courfe of her vengeance 
againft the malecontent nobles to be interrupted. Three days af- 
ter the marriage, Murray was again fummoned to court, under 
the fevereft penalties, and upon his non-appearance, the rigour of 
juftice took place, and he was declared an outlaw t. At the fame 
time, the Queen fet at liberty Lord Gordon, who ever fince his 


* Anderfon, 1. 33. SceAppend, N° XI. + Buchan. 341. t Keith, 309, 310. 
father’s 
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father’s infurrection in the year 1562, had been detained a prifoner ; 
fhe recalled the Earl of Sutherland, who, on account of his con- 
cern in that confpiracy, had fled into Flanders; and fhe permitted 
Bothwell to return again into Scotland. The firft, and laft of thefe, 
were among the moft powerful fubje@ts in the kingdom, and all 
of them animated with implacable hatred to Murray, whom they 
efteemed the enemy of their families, and the author of their own 
fufferings. ‘This common hatred became the foundation of the 
ftricteft union with the Queen, and gained them an afcendant over 
all her councils. Murray himfelf confidered this confederacy with 
his avowed enemies, .as a more certain indication than any meafure 
fhe had yet taken, of her inexorable refentment. 


THE malecontents had not yet openly taken uparms *. But the 
Queen having ordered her fubjects to march againft them, they were 
driven to the laft extremity. They found themfelves unable, how- 
ever, to make head acaintt the numerous forces, which Mary 
had affembled ; and fled into Argyllfhire, in expectation of aid 
from Elizabeth, to whom they had fecretly defpatched a meffenger, 
in order to implore her immediate affiftance +. 


Mean while, Elizabeth endeavoured to embarafs Mary, by a 
new declaration of her difguft at her conduct. She biamed both 


* After their fruitlefs confultation at Stirling, the Lords retired to their own 
houfes. Keith, 304. Murray was ftill at St. Andrew’s on July 22. Keith, 306. 
By the places of rendezvous, appointed for the inhabitants of the diiferent coun- 
ties, Auguft 4. it appears that the Queen’s intention was to march into Fife, the 
county in which Murray, Rothes, Kircaldy, and other chicfs of the malecontenty 
refided. Keith, 310. Their flight into the weft, Keith, 312. prevented this ex- 
pedition, and the former rendezvous was altefed. Keith, 3ro. 

+ Keith, 312. Knox, «80. - 
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Book 11, her choice of Lord Darnly, and the precipitation with which fhe 
Ve —— had concluded the marriage. She required Lennox and Darnly, 


15 


ind 


whom fhe ftill called her fubjects, to return into England. And at 
the fame time, fhe warmly interceded,in behalf of Murray, whofe 
behaviour fhe reprefented to be not only innocent, but laudable. 
This meflaze, fo mortifying to the pride of the Queen, and fo full of 
contempt for her hufband, was rendered {till more infupportable, by 
the petulant and faucy demeanour of Tamworth, the perfon who 
delivered it *. Mary vindicated her own conduct with warmth, 
but with great ftrength of reafon, and rejected the interceffion in be- 
half of Murray, not without figns of refentment at Elizabeth’s pre- 


tending to intermeddle in the internal government of her king- 
dom +f. 


Sue did not, on that account, intermit in the leaft the ardour, 
with which fhe purfued Murray and his adherents t. They now 
appeared openly in arms; and having received a fmall fupply 
in money from Elizabeth |], were endeavouring to raife their fol- 
Jowers in the weftern counties. But Mary’s vigilance hindered 
them from affembling in any confiderable body. All her military 
operations, at that time, were concerted with wifdom, executed 
with vigour, and attended with fuccefs. In order to encourage 
her troops, fhe herfelf marched along with them, rode with loaded 


* Camd. 398. + Keith, Append. gg. 


t The moft confiderable perfons who joined Murray, were the Duke of Chatel- ° 
herault, the Earls of Argyll, Glencairn, Rothes; Lords Boyd and Ochiltree; the 
Lairds of Grange, Cunninghamhead, Balcomie, Carmylie, Lawers, Bar, Dreghorn, 
Pitarrow, Comptroller, and the Tutor of Pitcur. Knox, 382. 


|] Knox, 380. 
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piftols *, and endured all the fatigues of war with admirable for- 
titude, Her alacrity infpired her forces with an invincible rcfolution, 
which, together with their fuperiority in number, deterred the 
malecontents from facing them in the field; but having artfully 
paffed the Queen’s army, they marched with the utmoft precipita- 
tion to Edinburgh, and endeavoured to rouze the inhabitants of 
that city toarms. ‘The Queen did not fuffer them to remain long 
unmolefted ; and, on her approach, they were forced to abandon 
that place, and retire in confufion towards the weftern borders +. 


As it was uncertain, for fome time, what rout they had taken, 
Mary employed that interval in providing for the fecurity of the 
counties in the heart of the kingdom. She feized the places of 
ftrength, which belonged to the rebels; and obliged the confider- 
able Barons in thofe fhires, which fhe moft fufpected, to join in af 
fociations for her defence =. Having thus left all the country be- 
hind her in tranquillity, fhe, with an army 18,000 ftrong, marched 
towards Dumfries, where the rebels then were. During their re- 
treat, they had fent letters to the Queen, from almoft every place 
where they halted, full of fubmiffion, and containing various over- 
tures towards an accommodation. But Mary, who determined not 
to let flip fuch a favourable opportunity of crufhing the mutinous fpi- 
rit of her fubjects, reieted them with difdain. As fhe advanced, 
the malecontents retired; and, having received no cffectwal aid from 
Elizabeth ||, they defpaired of any other means of fafcty, fled into 
England, and put themfelves under the protcction of the Earl of 
Bedford, Warden of the marches. 


Notuine, which Bedford’s perfonal friendfhip for Murray could 
fupply, was wanting to render their retreat agreeable, But Lh- 


* Keith, Append. 164. t Id. 315. tid. Append. 113. 
| | See Appendix, N° XII. XIII, < . 
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They are ob- 
liged to rtire 
into England. 
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They meet - 
with unex- 
pected ill 
troatment 
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Book IIT. zabeth herfeif treated them with extreme neglect. She had fully 


Ee nae 
15665. 


gained her end, and, by their means, had excited fuch difcord and 
jealoufies among the Scots, as would, in all probability, long diftract 
and weaken Mary’s councils, Her bufinefs now, was to fave appear- 
ances, and to juftify herfelf to the Minifters of France and Spain, who 
accufed her of fomenting the troubles in Scotland, by her intrigues. 
The expedient fhe contrived for her vindication, ftrongly difplays 
her own character, and the wretched condition of exiles, who are 
obliged to depend on a foreign Prince.’ Murray, and Hamil- 
ton Abbot of Kilwinning, being appointed by the other fugitives 
to wait on Elizabeth, inftead of meeting with that welcome recep- 
tion which was due to men, who, out of confidence in her promifes 
had hazarded their lives and fortunes, could not even obtain the 
favour of an audience, until they had meanly confented to acknow- 
ledge, in the prefence of the French and Spanifh Ambaffadors, 
that Elizabeth had given them no encouragement to take arms. 
No fooner did they make this declaration, than the aftonifhed them 
with this reply, ‘* You have declared the truth; I am far from fet- 
ting an example of rebellion to my own fubjects, by countenancing 
thofe who rebel againft their lawful Prince. The treafon, of which 
you have been guilty, is detcftable; and as traitors I banith you 
from my prefence *.”” Notwithftanding this fcene of farce and of 
falfhood, fo dithonourable to all the perfons who acted a part in it, 
Elizabeth permitted the malecontents peaceably to refide in her 
dominions, fupplied them fecretly with money, and renewed her 
Solicitations with the Scotch Queen in their favour --. 


* Melv. 112, + Knox, 339, 
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_ ‘Tg advantage fhe had gained over them did not fatisfy Mary ; fhe Boox III. 

refolved to follow the blow, and to prevent a party, which fhe dread- —“~~-— 
: ae a te 1565. 

ed, from ever recovering any footing in the nation. With this view, 

fhe called a meeting of Parliament; and in order that a fentence of 

forfeiture might be legally pronounced againft the banifhed Lords, 

fhe fummoned them, by public procl&mation, to appear before it *, December 1! 


Tue Duke of Chatelherault, on his humble application, ob- 
tained a feparate pardon; but not without difficulty, as the King 
violently oppofed it. He was obliged, however, to leave the king- 
dom, and to refide for fome time in France +. 


Tue numerous forces which Mary brought into the field, the 
vigour with which fhe acted, and the length of time fhe kept 
them in arms, refemble the efforts of a Prince with revenues much 
more confiderable than thofe which fhe pofiefied. But armies 
were then levied and maintained by a Prince, at fmall charge. 
The vaffal followed his fuperior, and the fuperior attended the 
Monarch, at his own expence, Six hundred horfemen, however, — 
and three companies of foot, befides her Guards, received re- 
gular pay from the Queen, This extraordinary charge, together 
with the deburfements occafioned by her marriage, exhaufted a 
treafury, which was far from being rich. In this exigency, ma- 
ny devices were fallen upon for raifing money. Fines were le- 
vied on the towns of St. Andrew’s, Perth, and Dundee, which 
were fufpected of favouring the malecontents, An unufual tax was 
impofed on the burroughs throughout the kingdom ; and a great fun 
was demanded of the citizens of Edinburgh, by way of Ican. This 
unprecedented exaction alarmed the citizens. They had recourfe 


* Keith, 320. + Knox, 389. 
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Boox III. to delays, and ftarted difficulties, in order to avoid it, Thefe Mary 


4 “ conitrued to be acts of avowed difubedience, and inftantly com- 
I§ 5. 


Church af- 


fairs. 


mitted feveral of them to prifon. But this feverity did not fub- 
due the undaunted fpirit of liberty, which prevailed among the in- 
habitants. The Queen was obliged to beftow upon the city, the 
fuperiority of the town of Leith, in return for which fhe obtained 
a confiderable fum of money *. The thirds of ecclefiaftical be- 
nefices proved another fource, whence the Queen derived fome . 
{upply. About this time, we find the Proteftant clergy complain- 
ing more bitterly than ever of their poverty. The army, it Is pro- 
bable, exhaufted a great part of that fund, which was appropri- 
ated for their maintenance +f. 


Tue Affemblies of the church were not unconcerned {pecta- 
tors of the commotions of this turbulent year. In the meeting 
June 24. feveral of the malecontent nobles were prefent, and feem 
to have had great influence on their decifions. The high ftrain, in 
which the Affembly addrefied the Queen, can ;be imputed only to 
thofe fears and jealoufies, with regard to religion, .which they en-. 
deavoured to infufe into the nation. The afilembly complained, 
with fome bitternefs, of the {top which had been put to the pro- 
grefs of the Reformation by the Qucen’s arrival in Scotland ; they 
required not only the total fuppreffion of the Popith worfhip through- 
out the kingdom, but even in the Queen’s own chapel; and be- 
fides the legal eftablifhment of the Proteftant religion, they de- 
manded that Mary herfelf fhould publickly embrace it. The Queen, 
after fome deliberation, replicd, that neither her confcience, nor 
her intercit, would permit her to take fuch a ftep. The former 
would for ever reproach her for a change, which proceeded from 


* Knox, 383, 386. } Maitl, Hilts of Edinburgh, 27, 
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no inward conviction; the latter would fuffer by the offence, which Boox III. 
her apoftacy muft give to the King of France, and her other allies aan Si 
on the continent *. Se 


Ir is remarkable, that the profperous fituation of the Queen’s 
affairs, during this year, began to work fome change in favour of 
her religion. The Earls of Lennox, Athol, and Caffils, openly 
attended mafs; fhe herfelf afforded the Catholics a more avowed 
protection than formerly ; and, by her permiffion, fome of the an- 
tient Monks ventured to preach publicly to the people +. 


* Knox, 374, 376. + Id. 389, 390. 
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Boox IV. S the day appointed for the meeting of Parliament approached, 
aie Pag Mary and her Minifters were employed in deliberating 
a delj- concerning the courfe which it was moft proper to hold 


berations con- with regard to the exiled nobles. Many motives prompted her to 

cerning the a Sager 

exiled nobles. fet no bounds to the rigour of juftice. The malecontents had la- 
boured to defeat a fcheme, which her intereft confpired with her 
paffions in rendering dear to her; they were the leaders of a party, 
whofe friendthip fhe had been obliged to court, while the held 
their principles in abhorrence; and they were firmly attached to a 
rival, whom fhe had good reafon both to fear and to hate. 


But, on the other hand, feveral weighty confiderations might be 
urged. The noblemen, whofe fate was in fufpence, were among the 
moft powerful fubjects in the kingdom ; their wealth great, their con- 
nections extenfive; and their adherents numerous. They were 

now 
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now at mercy, the objects of compaffion, and fuing for pardon with Roox IV. 
the moft humble fubmiffion. yy 
: 1566.. 
In thofe circumftances, an aét of clemency would exalt the _ 
Queen’s character, and appear no lefs fplendid among foreigners, 
than acceptable to her own fubjects. Mary herfelf, though highly 
incenfed, was not inexorable; but the King’s rage was implacable 
and unrelenting. They were folicited in behalf of the fugitives, 
from various quarters. Morton, Ruthven, Maitland, and all who 
had been members of the Congregation, were not forgetful of their 
ancient union with Murray, and his fellow-fufferers; nor neglect- 
ful of their fafety, which they efteemed of great importance to 
the kingdom. Melvil, who at that time poffeffed the Queen’s con- 
fidence, feconded their folicitations. And Murray, having ftooped 
fo low as to court Rizio, that favourite, who was defirous of fecur- 
ing his protection againft the King, whofe difpleafure he had late- 
ly incurred, feconded the interceflions of his other friends, with 
the whole of his influence *. The interpofition of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, who had lately been. Elizabeth’s Ambaffador in 
Scotland, in behalf of the exiles, was of more weight than all thefe, 
and attended with more fuccefs. Throgmorton, out of enmity to 
Cecil, had deeply embarked in all the intrigues which were carried 
on at the Englith court, in order to undermine the power and credit 
of that Minifter. He efpoufed, for this reafon, the caufe-of the 
Scotch Queen, towards whofe title and pretenfionsthe other was 
known to bear little favour ; and ventured in the prefent critical junc- 
ture, to write a letter to Mary, containing the moft falutary ad- 
vices with regard to her conduct. He recommended the pardon- 


* Melvil, 125. | 
Vou. I. Qq | ing 
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Boox IV. ing of the Earl of Murray and his affociates, as a meafure no lef 
ae prudent, than popular. An action of this nature, fays he, the pure 
2" effect of your Majefty’s generofity, will {pread the fame of your le- 
nity and moderation, and engage the Englifh to look towards your 
acceffion to their throne, not only without prejudice, but with de- 
fire. By the fame means, a perfect harmony will be reftored 
among your own fubjects, who, if any rupture fhould happen with 
England, will ferve you with that grateful zeal, which your cle- 

mency cannot fail of infpiring *. 


She reflves 4 LP HESE prudent remonftrances of Throgmorton, to which his 

to treat them reputation for wifdom, and known attachment to the Queen, added 

with clemen- : : oi 

cy. great authority, made a deep impreflion on her fpirit. Her cour- 
tiers cultivated this happy difpofition, and prevailed on her, not- 
withftanding the King’s inflexible temper, to facrifice her own pri- 
vate refentment to the interceflion of her fubjetts, and the withes 
of her friends +. With this view, the Parliament, which had been 
called to meet onthe 4th of February, was prorogued to the 7th of 

April. And in the mean time, fhe was bufy in confidering the 
manner and form in which fhe fhould extend her favour to the 
Lords who were under difgrace. 


ae TuouGH Mary difcovered, on this occafion, a mind naturally 
froma ie: prone to humanity, and capable of forgiving, fhe wanted, how- 
Neola ever, firmnefs to refift the influence, which was fatally employed to 
oe 4 difappoint the effects of this amiable difpofition. About this time, 
uaa zeal for and at no great diltance from each other, two envoys arrived from 
opery. . ‘ ‘ 
the French King. 
Revives a, g. The former was intrufted with matters of mere 


* Melv. 119. + Id. 125. t Good. vol. i. 224, 


cerem ony 
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‘ceremony alone; he congratulated the Queen on her marriage, Boox IV. 
and invefted the King with the enfigns of the order of St. Michael. 
The inftructions of the latter related to matters of more import- 
ance, and produced greater effects *. 


Se ame 
1560. 


AN interview between Charles IX. and his fifter the Queen of 
Spain had been often propofed; and after many obftacles arifing 
from the interference of political intereft, was at laft appointed at 
Bayonne. Catherine of Medicis accompanied her fon; the Duke of 
Alva attended his Miftrefs. Amidft the. fcenes of public pomp 
and pleafure, which feemed to be the fole occupation of both courts, 
a fcheme was formed and meafures concerted, for exterminating 
the Hugonots in France, the Proteftants in the low countries, and 
for fuppreffing the Reformation throughout all Europe +. The 
active policy of Pope Pius IV. and the zeal of the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, confirmed and encouraged difpofitions, fo fuitable to the 
genius of the Romifh religion, and fo beneficial to their own 
order. 


Ir was an account of this holy league which the French envoy 
brought to Mary, conjuring her, at the fame time, in the name of 
the King of France, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, not to reftore the 
leaders of the Proteftants in her kingdom to power and favour, at 
the very time when the Catholic Princes were combined to de- 
ftroy that fect, in all the countries of Europe f. 


Popery is a fpecies of falfe religion, remarkable for the {trong 
poffeffion it takes of the heart. Contrived by men of deep infight | 
into the human character, and improved by the experience and 


* Keith, 325. Append. 167. + Thuan. lib. 37. + Melv, 126. 
Qq2 obfer- 
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Boox IV. obfervation of many fucceffive ages; it arrived at laft toa degree of 


ee 
1500. 


perfetion, which no former fyflem of fuperftition had ever attained. 
There is no power in the underftanding, and no paffion in the heart, 
to which it does not prefent objects, adapted to roufe, and to inte- 
reftthem. Neither the love of pleafure, which, at that time, pre- 
vailed in the court of France, nor the purfuits of ambition which oc- 
cupied the court of Spain, had fecured them from the dominion of 
bigotry. Laymen, and courtiers, were agitated with that furious 
and unmerciful zeal, which is commonly confidered as peculiar 
to ecclefiaftics; and Kings and Minifters thought themfelves bound, 
in confcience, to extirpate the Proteftant doctrine. Mary herfelf 
was deeply tinctured with all the prejudices of Popery; a paffion- 
ate attachment to that fuperftition is vifible in every part of her cha- 
racter, and runs through all the fcenes of her life: the was de- 
voted, too, with the utmoft fubmiffion to the Princes of Lorrain, 
her uncles; and had been accuftomed, from her infancy, to liften 
to all their advices, with a filial refpect. The profpect of reftoring 
the public exercife of her own religion, the pleafure of comply- 
ing with her uncles, and the hopes of gratifying the French Mo- 
narch, whom the prefent fituation of her affairs in England made 
it neceflary to court, counterbalanced all the prudent confidera- 
tions which had formerly weighed with her. She inftantly joined 
the confederacy, which had been formed for the deftruction of the 
Proteftants, and altered the whole plan of her conduét, with 
regard to Murray and his adherents *. | 


To this fatal refolution may be imputed all the fubfequent ca- 
lamuties of Mary’s life. Ever fince her return into Scotland, for- 
tune may be faid ta have been propitious to her, rather than adverfe; 
and if her profperity did not rife to any great height, it had, how- 

* See Appendix, N°. XIV. 
ever, 
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ever, fuffered no confiderable interruption. A thick .and fettled Boox IV. 
cloud of adverfity, with few gleams of hope, and none of real en- “~~ 
| 1566. 
joyment, covers the remainder of her days. 


THE effects of the new fyftem, which Mary had adopted, were 4 Parliament 


_foon vifible. The time of the prorogation of Parliament was fhort- ‘alle, to at- 
o taint the exil- 


ened ; and by a new proclamation, the 12th of March was fixed ed nobles. 
for its meeting *. Mary refolved, without any further delay, to 
proceed to the attainder of the rebel Lords, and, at the fame time, 
determined to take fome fteps towards the re-eftablifhment of the 
Romifh religion in Scotland--. The Lords of the Articles were 
chofen, as ufual, to prepare the bufinefs which was to come before 
the Parliament. They were all perfons in whom the Queen could 
confide, and bent to promote her defigns. The ruin of Murray and 
his party feemed now inevitable, and the danger of the Reformed 
Church imminent, when dn event unexpectedly happened, whieh 


* Keith, 326. 


+ It is not on the authority of Knox alone, that we charge the Queen with the 
defien of re-eftablifhing the Roman Catholic religion. He, indecd, afferts that 
the altars, which fhould have been erected in the church of St. Giles were already 
provided, 394. 1. Mary herfelf, in a letter to the Archbifhop of Glafgow her Am- 
baflador in France, acknowledges, ‘* that in that Parliament, fhe intended to have 
done fome good, with refpeét to reftoring the old religion.” Keith, 331. 2. The 
Spiritual Lords, i. e. the Popih ecclefiaftics, had, by her authority, refumed their an- 
cient place in that affembly, ibid. 3. She had joined the confederacy at Bayonne, 
Keith, Append. 167. 4. She allowed mafs to be celebrated in diferent parts of 
the kingdom, ibid. and declared that fhe would have mafs free for all men who 
would hear it, Good. vol. i. 274. 5. Blackwood, who was furnifhed by the Arch- 
bifhop of Glafgow with materials for writing his J/ariyre de ALurie, affirms that 
the Queen intended to have procured, in this Parliament, if not the re-eftablifh- 
ment of the Catholic religion, at leaft fomething for the eafe of Catholics, Jebb. 


vol. il. 204. | 
I faved 
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Rook IV. faved both. If we regard either the barbarity of that age, when — 


(ens mene 
15C6. 


fuch acts of violence were common, or the mean condition of the 


And prevent- unhappy perfon who fuffered, the event 1s little remarkable ; but if 


ed by the con- 
fpiracy again{t 


Rizio. 


Darnly lofes — 


the Queen's 
affection. 


we reflect upon the circumftances with which it was attended, or 
upon the confequences which followed it, it appears extremely me- 
morable; and the rife and progrefs of it deferve to be traced with 
great care. 


Darnty’s external accomplifhments had excited that fudden and 
violent paffion which raifed him to the throne. But the qualities 
of his mind correfponded ill with the beauty of his perfon. Of a 
weak underftanding, and without experience, conceited at the fame 
time of his own abilities, and afcribing his extraordinary fuccefs en- 
tirely to his diftinguifhed merit. All the Queen’s favour made no 
impreffion on fuch atemper. All her gentlenefs could not bridle 
his imperious and ungovernable fpirit. All her attention to place 
about him perfons capable of directing his conduct, could not pre+ 
ferve him from rafh and imprudent a¢tions*, Fond of all the amufe- 
ments, and even prone to all the vices of youth, he became, by 
degrees, carelefs of her perfon, and a ftranger to her company. ° 
To a woman, and a Queen, fuch behaviour was intolerable. The 
lower fhe had ftooped to raife him, his behaviour appeared the 
more ungenerous and criminal. And in proportion to the ftrength 
of her firft affection, was the violence with which her difappointed 
paffion now operated. A few months after the marriage, their do- 
metic quarrels began to be obferved. The extravagance of Darn. 
ly’s ambition gave rife to thefe. Inftead of being fatisfied with that 
ftretch of power, by which Mary had conferred on him the title 
of King, and admitted him to a fhare in the adminiftration, he de« 


* Good, vol, i. 122. 
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manded the Crown Matrimonial with moft infolent importunity *, Boox IV. 
And though Mary alledged that this gift was beyond her power, ete, 
and that the authority of Parliament muft be interpofed to beftow aie 
it, he wanted either underftanding to comprehend, or temper to 
admit fo juft a defence; and often renewed and urged his re- 


queft. 


Riz1o, whom the King had at firft taken into great confidence, Snipes Ri- 
did not humour him in thefe follies. By this, he incurred Henry's 207° oy°,,t° 
difpleafure; and as it was tmpoffible for Mary to behave towards 
her hufband with the fame affection, which diftinguifhed the firft 
and happy days of their union, he imputed this coldnefs, not to 
his own behaviour, which had fo well merited it, but to the infi- 
nuations of Rizio. Mary’s own conduct confirmed and ftrengthen- 
ed. the’e fufpicions. She treated this ftranger with a familiarity, and 
admitted him to a fhare in her confidence, to which neither his farft 
condition, nor the office fhe had lately beftowed upon him, gave 
him any title. He was perpetually in her prefence, intermeddled 
in every bufinefs, and, together with a few favourites, was the 
companion of all her private amufements. The haughty fpirit of 
Darnly could not bear the interference of fuch an upftart. And im- 
patient of any delay, and unreftrained by any fcruple, he inftantly 
refolved to get rid of him by violence. 


At the fame time, another defign, which took its rife from very p.,., oe 
different motives, was carrying on againft the life of Rizio. Mor- »Y fr ie 
; 3 . , OF the exile 
ton, Ruthven, Linifay, and Maitland, were the contrivers of it. joptes. 


In all former commotions they had been ftrictly united with Mur- 


* Keith, 329. Knox, 4¢4. 


ray, 


Oe 
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Boox IV. ray, though in the late infurrection they had deferted him, for vae 


a 
1506. 


rious reafons. Morton was nearly allied to the family of Angus, 


and during the minority of the prefent Earl, acted as Chief of the 
name of Douglas. Ruthven was married to the King’s aunt. 
Lindfay’s wife was of the fame blood. All thefe had warmly con- 
curred with the Queen in promoting a marriage, which did fo much 
honour to the houfe of Douglas, and naturally expected, that under 
a King of their own blood, the chief management of affairs would 
be committed to them. Maitland, with his ufual fagacity, fore- 
faw that Murray’s oppofition to the match would prove dangerous 
and ineffectual; but whoever ruled at court, he hoped, by his-dex- 
terity and talents, to render himfelf neceflary and of importance. 
They were all equally difappointed in their expectations. The King’s 
head{trong temper rendered him incapable of advice. The Queen 
could not help diftrufting men who had been fo long and fo inti- 
mately connected with Murray, and gave herfelf up entirely to 
thofe Counfellors who complied with all her inclinations. The re- 
turn of that nobleman and his followers was therefore the only event 
which could reftore Morton, Maitland, and their affociates to their 
former afcendant over the Queen’s councils. For this reafon,  no- 
thing could be more mortifying to them, than the refolution which 
Mary had taken to treat the exiles with rigour. This they im- 


puted to Rizio, who, after he had engaged to aid Murray with all _ 


his intereft, was now the moft active inftrument in promoting the 
meafures which were concerted for the ruin of that nobleman. 
This officious zeal compleated the difguft which the nobles had 
conceived againft him, and infpired them with thoughts of ven- 
geance, in no wile fuitable to juftice, to humanity, or to their own 


dignity. 


WHILE 


OF SCOTLAND. 


WuiILe they were ruminating upon their fcheme, the King com- 
municated his refolution to be avenged of Rizio to Lord Ruthven, 
and implored his afiiftance, and that of his friends, towards the 
execution of this defizn. Nothing could be more acceptable to them 
than this overture. They faw at once all the advantages they would 
reap, by the concurrence of fuch an afiociate. Their own private 
revenge upon Rizio would pafs, they hoped, for an act of obedi- 
ence to the King; and they did not defpair of obtaining the refto- 
ration of their banifhed friends, and fecurity for the Picteflant re- 
ligion, as the price of their compliance with his wil. 


Bur as Henry was no lefs fickle, than rafh, they hefitated for 
fome time, and determined to advance no farther, without taking 
every poffible precaution for their own fafety. They did not, in the 
mean time, fuffer the King’s refentment to abate. Morton, who 
was inferior to no man in that intriguing age, in all the arts of in- 
finuation and addrefs, took the young Prince under his management. 
He wrought upon his ruling paflion, ambition to obtain the Ma- 
‘trimonial Crown. He reprefentgd Rizio’s credit with the Queen 
to be the chief and only obftacle to his fuccefs in that demand. 
This minion, alone, he faid, poffeffed her confidence ; and out of 
complaifance to him, her fubjects, her nobility, and even her huf- 
band, were excluded from any participation of her fecret councils. 
Under the appearance of a confidence merely political, he infi- 
nuated, and the King perhaps believed, that a familiarity of another 
and more criminal nature might be concealed *. Such various and 

compli- 


* Of all our hiftorians, Buchanan alone avowedly accufes Mary of a criminal 
love for Rizio, 340, 344. Knox flightly infinuates that fuch a fufpicion . was 
entertained, 391. Melvil, in a converfation with the Queen, intimates that he 
was afraid her familiarity with Rizio might be liable to mifconftruction, 310°. 
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Boox IV. complicated paffions raged in the King’s bofom, with the utmoft- 


NT aed 
1560. 


fury. He became more impatient than ever of any delay, and even 
threatened to ftrike the intended blow with hisown hand. At laft, 
preliminaries were fettled on both fides, and articles for their mu- 
tual fecurity agreed upon. The King engaged to prevent the at- 
tainder of the banifhed Lords, to confent to their return into Scot- 
land, to obtain for them an ample remiffion of all their crimes, and 
to fupport, to the utmoft of his power, the religion which was 
now eftablifhed in the kingdom. On their parts, they undertook 
to procure the Matrimonial Crown for Henry, to fecure his right 
of fucceffion, if the Queen fhould die before him, and to defend 


‘that right tothe uttermoft, againft whatever perfon fhould prefume 


to difpute it; and if either Rizio, or any other perfon, fhould hap- 
pen to be killed in profecuting of the defign, the King promifed to 
acknowledge himfelf to be the author of the enterprize, and to 


protect thofe who were embarked in it *, 
NoTHING 


The King himfelf feems, both by Melvil’s account, and by his expoftulation with 
the Queen, which Ruthven mentions, to have given credit to thefe fufpicions, Melv. 
127. Keith, Append. 123, 124. But, in oppofition to thefe fufpicions, and they 
are nothing more, we may obferve that Raulet the Queen’s French Secretary was dif- 
miffed from her fervice, and Rizio advanced to that office in December 1564. 
Keith, 268. It was in confequence of this preferment, that he acquired his great 
credit with the Queen, Melv.107, Darnly arrived in Scotland about two months 
after, Keith, 269. The Queen immediately conceived for him a paffion, which had 
all the fymptoms of genuine and violent love. Rizio aided this paffion, and pro- 
moted the marriage with all his intereft, Melv. rrr. During fome months after 
the marriage, the Queen’s fondnefs for Darnly continued. She foon proved with 
child. From this enumeration of circumftances, it appears almoft impoffible that 
the Queen, unlefs we fuppofe her to have been a woman utterly abandoned, could 


* Good. vol. i, 266. | 
carry 
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NoTHING now remained but to concert the plan of operation, to Boox IV. 


chufe the actors, and to affign them their parts in perpetrating this ane ad 

deteftable crime. Every circumftance here paints and characte- eae 

rizes the manners and men of that age, and fills us with horror at 24 cme m 
ae the Qucen’s 

both. The place, chofen for committing fuch a deed, was the Palace. 

Queen’s bedchamber. Though Mary was now in the fixth month 

of her pregnancy, and though Rizio might have been feized 

elfewhere, without any difficulty, the King pitched upon this 

place, that he might enjoy the malicious pleafure of reproaching 

Rizio with his crimes before the Queen’s face. The Earl of 

Morton, the Lord High Chancellor of the king liom, undertook to 

direct an enterprize, carried on in defiance of all the laws of which 

he was bound to be the guardian. The Lord Ruthv-n, who had 

been confined to his bed for three months, by a very dangerous 

diftemper, and who was ftill fo feeble that he could fcarce walk, 

or bear the weight of his own armour, was entrufted with the exe. 

cutive part; and while he himfelf needed to be fupported by two 

men, he came abroad to commit a murder in the prefence of his 


Sovereign. 


On the gth of March, Morton entered the court of the palace with 
an hundred and fixty men ; and without noife, or meeting with any ‘ 
refiftance, feized all the gates. While the Queen was at fupper with 
the Countefs of Argyll, Rizio, and a few domeftics, the King fud- 
denly entered the apartment, by a private paflage. At his back, 
was Ruthven, clad in complete armour, and with that ghaftly and 


carry on any criminal intrigue with Rizio. But the filence of Randolph the Eng- 
lith Refident, a man abundantly ready to mention, and to aggravate Mary’s faults, 
and who does not once infinuate that her confidence in Rizio concealed any thing 
Criminal, is in itfelf a fufficient vindication of her innocence. 


Rra2 horrid 
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Boox IV. horrid look which long ficknefs had given him. Three or four 
of his moft trufty accomplices followed him. Such an unufual ap- 
pearance alarmed thofe who were prefent. Rizio inftantly appre- 
hended that he was the victim at whom the blow was aimed; and 
in the utmoft confternation retired behind the Queen, of whom he 
laid hold, hoping that the reverence due to her perfon might 
prove fome protection tohim. The confpirators had proceeded too 
far to be reftrained by any confideration of that kind. Numbers of 
armed men rufhed into the chamber. Ruthven drew his dagger, 
and with a furious mien and voice, commanded Rizio to leave a 
place of which he was unworthy, and which he had occupied too 
long. Mary employed tears, and entreaties, and threatenings, to 
fave her favourite. But, notwithftanding all thefe, he was torn 
from her by violence, and before he could be dragged through the 
next apartment, the rage of his enemies put an end to his life, 


piercing his body with fifty fix wounds *. 


\ een etna 
1566. 


Atuot, Huntly, Bothwell, and other confidents of the Queen, 
who lodged in the palace, were alarmed at the uproar, and filled 
with the utmoft terror on their own account; but either no violence 
was intended again{t them, or the confpirators durft not fhed the 
nobleft blood in the kingdom, in the fame illegal manner with 
which they had ventured to take the life of a ftranger, Some of 
them were difmiffed, and others made their efcape. 

They confine HE confpirators, in the mean time, kept poffeflion of the pa- 
oe lace, and guarded the Queen with the utmoft care. A proclama- 
tion was publifhed by the King, prohibiting the Parliament to meet 
on the day appointed; and meafures were taken by him for pre- 


* See Appendix, N° XV, 
: vent- 
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venting any tumult in the city *. Murray, Rothes, and their fol- Boox IV. 
lowers, being informed of every ftep taken againft Rizio, arrived 4ake, 
at Edinburgh next evening. Murray was gracioufly received 
both by King and Queen, By the former, on account of the 
Articles which had been agreed upon between them; by the 
latter, becaufe fhe hoped to prevail on him, by gentle treat- 
ment, not to take part with the murderers of Rizio. Their 
power fhe ftill felt, and dreaded; and the infult which they had 
offered to her authority, and even to her perfon, fo far exceeded any 
-erime fhe could impute to Murray, that in hopes of wreaking 
her vengeance on them, fhe became extremely willing to be re- 
conciled to him. The obligations, however, which Murray lay 
under to men, who had hazarded their lives on his account, en- 
gaged him to labour for their fafety. The Queen, who fcarce had 
the liberty of choice left, was perfuaded to admit Morton and Ruth- 
ven into her prefence, and to grant them the promife of pardon in 
whatfoever terms they fhould deem neceflary for their own {fe- 


curity. 


Tue King, mean while, ftood aftonifhed at the boldnefs and 
fuccefs of his own enterprize, and uncertain what courfe to hold, But the gains 
The Queen obferved his irrefolution, and availed herfelf of it. She oe a 
employed all her art to difengage him from his new affociates. His “#P*. 
conf{cioufnefs of the infult which he had offered to fo illuftrious a 
benefaétrefs, infpired him with uncommon facility and complaifance. 
In fpite of all the warnings he received to diftruft the Queen’s artifi- 


ces, fhe prevailed on him to difmifs the guards which the confpi- 


* Keith, Append, 126, 
rators 
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rators had placed on her perfon. And that fame night he made his 
efcape along with her, attended by three perfons only, and retired 
to Dunbar. The fcheme of their flight had been communicated 
to Huntly and Bothwell, and they were quickly joined by them, 
and feveral other of the nobles. Bothwell’s eftate lay in that cor- 
ner of the kingdom, and his followers crouded to their Chief, in 
fuch numbers, as foon enabled the Queen to fet the power of the 
confpirators at defiance. 


Tuis fudden flight filled them with inexpreffible confternation. 
They had obtained a promife of pardon ; and it now appeared, from 
the Queen’s conduét, that nothing more was intended by this pro- 
mife, than to amufe them, and to gain time. They ventured, how- 
ever, to demand the accomplifhment of it; but their meffenger was 
detained a prifoner, and the Queen advancing towards Edinburgh, 
at the head of 8000 men, talked in the higheft {train of refentment 
and revenge. She had the addrefs, at the fame time, to feparate 
Murray and his affociates from the confpirators again{ft Rizio. Sen- 
fible that the union of thefe parties would form a confederacy, which 
might prove formidable to the Crown, fhe expreffed great willing- 
nefs to receive the former into favour; towards the latter, fhe de- 
clared herfelf inexorable. Murray and his followers were no lefs 
willing to accept of pardon, on her own terms. The confpirators 
again{t Rizio, deprived of every refource, and incapable of refift- 
ance, fled precipitately to Newcaftle, having thus changed fitua- 
tions with Murray and his party, who left that place a few days 
before. 


No man fo remarkable for wifdom, and even for cunning, as the 
Earl of Morton, ever engaged in a more unfortunate enterprize. De- 
ferted 


3 
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ferted bafely by the King, who now denied his knowledge of the Boox IV. 
confpiracy, by public proclamations; and abandoned ungenerouflly —~——~ 
by Murray and his party *, he was obliged to fly from his native 1506. 
country, to refign the higheft office, and to part with one of the 
moft opulent fortunes in the kingdom. 


- 


On her return to Edinburgh, Mary began to proceed againft 
thofe concerned in the murder of Rizio, with the utmoft rigour of 
law. But, in praife of her clemency, it muft be obferved, that 
only two perfons, and thefe of no confiderable rank, fuffered for 
this crime -f. 


In this confpiracy there is one circumftance, which, though 
fomewhat detached, deferves not to be forgotten. In the confede- 
racy between the King and the confpirators, the real intention of 
which was affaffination, the preferving of the Reformed Church is, 
neverthelefs, one of the moft confiderable articles ; and the fame 
men who were preparing to violate one of the firft duties of mora- 
lity, affected the higheft regard for religion. Hiftory relates thefe ex- 
travagancies of the human mind, without pretending to juftify, or 
even to account for them; and regulating her own opinions by the 
eternal and immutable laws of juftice and of virtue, points out fuch 
inconfiitencies, as features of the age which fhe defcribes, and re~ 
cords them for the inftruction of ages to come. 


As this is the fecond inftance of deliberate affaffination which An accountof 
has occurred, and as we fhall hereafter meet with many other in- pee eae 
ftances of the fame crime, the caufes which gave rife to a practice tions in that 
fo fhocking to humanity, deferve our particular attention. Refent- io 
ment is, for obvious and wife reafons, one of the ftrongeft paffions 
in the human mind. The natural demand of this paffion is, that 


* Melv. 130. + Keith, Appendix 130, 334. , 
the 
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Boox IV. the perfon who fecls the injury fhould himfelf infli@& the vengeance 
—>—— due on that account. The permitting this, however, would have 


1566, 


been deflruétive to fociety; and punifhment would have known 
no bounds, either in feverity, or in duration, For this reafon, in 
the very infancy of the focial ftate, the {word was taken out of pri- 
vate hands, and committed to the Maeiftrate. But, at firft, while 
laws aimed at reftraining, they really ftrengthened the principle of 
revenge. The earlicft and moft fimple punifhment for crimes was 
retaliation ; the offender forfeited limb for limb, and life for life. 
The payment of a compenfation to the perfon injured, fucceeded 
to the rigour of the former infitution. In both thefe, the gratifica- 
tion of private revenge was the object of law; and he who fuffered 
the wrong, was the only perfon who had a right to purfue, to exadt, 
or to remit the punifhment. While laws allowed fuch full fcope to 
the revenge of one party, the interefts of the other were not 
neglected. If the evidence of his guilt did not amount toa full 
proof, or if he reckoned himfelf to be unjuftly accufed, the perfon 
to whom a crime was imputed had a right to challenge his adverfary 
to fingle combat, and on obtaining the victory, vindicated his own 
honour. In almoft every confiderable caufe, whether civil or cri- 
minal, arms were appealed to, in defence, either of the innocence, 
or the property of the parties. Juftice had feldom occafion to ufe 
her balance; the {word alone decided every conteft. The paffion 
of revenge was nourifhed by all thefe means, and grew, by daily 
indulgence, to be incredibly ftrong. Mankind became habituated 
to blood, not only in times of war, but of peace ; and from this, 
as well as other caufes, contracted an amazing ferocity of temper, 
and of manners. This ferocity, however, made it neceflary to dif- 
courage the trial by combat; to abolifh the payment of compenfa- 
tions in criminal cafes; and to think of fome milder method of ter- 


minating difputes concerning civil rights. The punifhments for 


- Crimes 
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erimes became more fevere, and the regulations concerning pro- Boox IV. 
perty more fixed; but the Princes, whofe province it was to in- 1566, 
flict the one, and to enforce the other, poffeffed little power. Great | 
offenders defpifed their authority; fmaller ones fheltered themfelves 

under the jurifdiction of thofe, from whofe protection they expected 
impunity. The adminiftration of juftice was extremely feeble and 
dilatory. An attempt to punifh the crimes of a Chieftain, or even 

of his vafials, often excited rebellions, and civil wars, To nobles, 
haughty and independent, among whom the caufes of difcord were 

many and unavoidable, who were quick in difcerning an injury, 

and impatient to revenge it; who efteemed it infamous to fubmit 

to an enemy, and cowardly to forgive him ; who confidered the right 

of punifhing thofe who had injured them, as a privilege of their 

order, and a mark of independancy ; fuch flow proceedings were 
extremely unfatisfactory. The blood of their adverfary was, in their 

opinion, the only thing which could wath away an affront ; where that 

was not fhed, their revenge was difappointed, their courage became fuf- _ 
pected, and a ftain was left on their honour. That vengeance, which 

the impotent hand of the Magiftrate could not infli@, their own could 

eafily execute ; under governments fo feeble, men aflumed, as in a 

{tate of nature, the right of judging, and redrefling their own wrongs. 

And thus affaffination, a crime of all others the moft deftructive to 

{eciety, came not only to be allowed, but to be deemed honour- 


able. 


Tue hiftory of Europe, during the 14th and rgth centuries, 
abounds with deteftable inftances of this crime. It prevailed chicfly 
among the French and Scots, between whom there was a clofe 
intercourfe at that time, and a furprifing refemblance in their na- 
tional charaéters. In 1407, the only brother of the King of France 

Vou. I. Sf was 
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was murdered publickly in the ftreets of Paris, and inftead of punifh- 
ing this horrible action, an eminent lawyer was allowed to plead in 
defence of it before the Peers of France, and avowedly to main- 
tain the Jawfulnefs of affaflination. In 1417, it required all the 
eloquence and authority of the famous Gerfon, to prevail on the 
Council of Conftance to condemn this propofition, ‘* That there are 
fome cafes in which affaffination is a virtue more meritorious in a 
Knicht than in a Squire, and more meritorious in a King than in a 
Knight *.”. The number of eminent perfons who were murdered 
in France and Scotland, on account either of private, or political, 
or religious quarrels, during the 15th and 316th centuries, is almoft 
incredible. Even after thofe caufes, which firft gave rife to this 
barbarous practice were removed ; after the jurifdiction of Magiftrates, 
and the authority of laws were better eftablifhed, and become more 
univerfal; after the progrefs of learning and philofophy had polithed 
the manners, and humanized the minds of men, this crime conti- 
nued in fome degree. It was towards the clofe of the 17th cen- 
tury before it difappeared in France. The additional vigour, which 
the royal authority acquired by the acceflion of James VI. to the 
throne of England, feems to have put a ftop to it in Scotland. 


THE influence, however, of any national cuftom, both on the 
underftanding and on the heart, and how far it may go towards 
perverting or extinguifhing moral principles of the greateft import- 


ance, is remarkable. The authors of thofe ages have perfectly im- 


bibed the fentiments of their cotemporaries, with regard to affafti- 
nation; and they, who had leifure to reflect, and to judge, appear 
to be no more fhocked at this crime, than the perfons who com- 
mitted it during the heat and impetuofity of paffion. Buchanan 


* L’Evant. Hilt. Cone. de Conf, 
1 I elates 


telates the murder of Cardinal Beatoun, and of Rizio, without Bcox IV. 
exprefling thofe feelings which are natural to a man, or that ine “77 
te Sluis 9a 1566. 
dignation which became an hiftorian *. Knox, whofe mind was 
fiercer and more unpolifhed, talks of the death of Beatoun -and of 
the Duke of Guife, not only without cenfure, but with the utmoft 
exultation +. On the other hand, the Bifhop of Rofs mentions the 
affaffination of the Earl of Murray, with fome degree of applaufe f. 
Blackwood dwells upon it with the moft indecent triumph, and 
afcribes it directly to the hand of God |]. Lord Ruthven, the prin- 
cipal actor in the confpiracy again{t Rizio, wrote an account of it 
fome fhort time before his own death, and in all his long narra- 
tive there is not one expreffion of regret, or one fymptom of com- 
punction for a crime no lefs difhonourable, than barbarous **, Mor- 
ton, equally guilty of the fame crime, entertained the fame fenti- 
ments concerning it; and in his laft moments, neither he himfelf, 
nor the Minifters who attended him, feem to have confidered it as 
an action which called for repentance; even then he talks of Da- 
vid's flaughter as coolly, as if it had been an innocent or commend- 
able decd ++. The vices of another age aftonifh and fhock us, 
the vices of our own become familiar, and excite little horror. We 

return from this digreffion to the courfe of the hiftory. 


Tue charm, which had at firft attached the Queen to Darnly, The Qucen*s 
; ‘ ° ° hatred to 
and held them for fome time tn an happy union, was now entire- 7 aly ns 
ly diffolved ; and love no longer covering his follies and vices with creates. 
its friendly veil, they appeared to Mary in their full dimenfion and 


deformity tt. Tho’ Henry publifhed a proclamation, diiclaiming 
any knowledge of the confpiracy againft Rizio, the Queen was fully 


* Buchan. 295, 345. + Knox, 334. t Anderf. z. 84. 
) Jebb. 2,263.  ** Keith, Append. 119. 4+ Crawt, Mem. Append. 
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convinced, that he was not only acceflory to the contrivance, but 
to the commiflion of that odious crime *. That very power, 
which, with liberal and unfufpicious fondnefs, fhe had conferred up- 
on him, he had employed to infult her authority, to limit her pre- 
rogative, and to endanger her perfon. Such an outrage, it was 
impoflible any woman could bear, or forgive. Cold civilities, fe- 
cret diftruft, frequent quarrels, fucceeded to their former tranfports 
of affection and confidence. The Qucen’s favours were no longer 
conveyed through his hands. The croud of expectants ceafed to 
court his patronage, which they found to avail fo little. Among 
the nobles, fome dreaded his furious temper, others complained of 
his perfidioufnefs ; and all of them defpifed the weaknefs of his 
underftanding, and the inconftancy of his heart. ‘The people them- 
felves obferved fome parts of his condudt, which little fuited the 


_ dignity of a King. Addicted to drunkennefs, beyond what the 


The rife of 
Bothwell’s fa- 
vour, 


manners of that age could bear, and indulging irregular paffions, 
which even the licentioufnefs of youth could not excufe, he, by his 
indecent behaviour, provoked the Queen to the utmoft; and the 
paffions which it occafioned, often forced tears from her eyes both 
in public and in private. Her averfion for him increafed every day, 
and could be no longer concealed. He was often abfent from court, 
appeared there with little fplendor, and was trufted with no power, 
Avoided equally by thofe who endeavoured to pleafe the Queen, 
who favoured Morton and his affociates, or who adhered to the 
houfe of Hamilton; he was left almoft alone in a neglected and 
unpitied folitude f. 


AsouT this time a new favourite grew into great credit with the 
Queen, and foon gained an afcendant over her heart, which encou- 


* Keith, 350. t Ibid. 329, t Melv. 131, &c. 
raged 
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raged his enterprifing genius to form defigns that proved fatal to Boox IV. 
himfelf, and the occafion of all Mary’s fubfequent misfortunes. “47. 
This was James Hepburn Earl of Bothwell, the head of an ancient 7 
family, and by his extenfive pofleffions and numerous vaffals, one 

of the moft powerful noblemen in the kingdom. Even in that 
turbulent age, when fo many vaft projects were laid open to an 

_ afpiring mind, and invited it to action, no man’s ambition was 

more daring than Bothwell’s, or had recourfe to bolder or more 
fingular expedients for obtaining power. When almoft every per- 

fon of diftinction in the kingdoin, whether Papift or Proteftant, had 

joined the Congregation in oppofing the dangerous encroachments 

of the French upon the liberties of the nation, he, though an avowed 
Proteftant, adhered to the Queen Regent, and acted with vigour on 

her fide. The fuccefs which attended the arms of the Congrega- 

tion having obliged him to retire into France, he was taken into 

the Queen’s fervice, and continued with her till the time of her re- 

turn into Scotland *. From that period, every ftep of his conduct 
towards Mary was remarkably dutiful; and amidft all the fhiftings 

of faction, we fcarcely ever find him holding any courfe which could 

be offenfive to her. When Murray’s proceedings with regard to 

her marriage gave umbrage to the Queen, fhe recalled Bothwell 

from that banifhment into which the had with reluctance driven 

him, and confidered his zeal and abilities as the moft powerful 
fupports of her authority. When the confpirators again{t Rizio 

feized her perfon, he became the chief inftrument of recovering 

her liberty, and ferved her, on that occafion, with fo much fide- 

lity and fuccefs, as made the deepeft impreffion on her mind, and 

greatly increafed the confidence which fhe had hitherto placed in 


* Anderf. 1. 90. 


him, 
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Book VI.him *. Her gratitude loaded him with marks of her bounty ; fhe 


(eet ee 
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raifed him to offices of profit and of truft, and tranfacted no mat- 
ter of importance without his advice --. By complaifance and af- 
fiduity, he confirmed and fortified thefe difpofitions of the Queen 
in his favour, and infenfibly paved the way towards that vaft project, 
which his immoderate ambition had perhaps already conceived, and 
which, in fpite of many difficulties, and at the expence of many 
crimes, he at laft accomplifhed. 


Tue hour of the Queen’s delivery now approached. As her 
palace was defended only by a flender guard, it feemed impru- 
dent to expofe her perfon, at that time, to the infults fhe might 
fuffer in a kingdom torn by factions, and prone to mutiny. For 
this reafon, the Privy Council advifed the Queen to fix her refidence 
in the caftle of Edinburgh, the ftrongeft fortrefs in the kingdom, 
and the moft proper place for the fecurity of her perfon ¢. In order 
to render this fecurity more perfect, Mary laboured to extinguifh 
the domeftic feuds which divided fome of the principal nobles. Mur- 
ray and Argyll were exafperated againft Huntly and Bothwell, by 
reciprocal and repeated injuries. The Queen, by her authority 
and entreaties, effected a reconcilement among them, and drew from 
them a promife to bury their difcords in everlafting oblivion. This 
reconcilement Mary had fo much at heart, that fhe made it the con- 
dition on which fhe again received Murray into favour |]. 


On the roth of June, Mary was delivered of her only fon James, a 
Prince whofe birth was happy for the whole ifland, and unfortunate 
toheralone. His acceffion to the throne of England united the two 


* Anderf. 1. 92, 93. + Melv. 133. Knox, 396. 
t Keith, 335. } Ibid. 336. Append. 139. 
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divided kingdoms in one mighty monarchy, and eftablifhed the Book IV. 
power of Great Britain on a firm foundation. Whi'e fhe, torn sane Pa 
eaily from her fon by the cruelty of her fate, was never allowed to 

indulge thofe tender paffions, nor to tafte thofe joys which fil the 

heart ofa mother. 


Metvit was inftantly defpatched to London with an account 
of this event. It ftruck Elizabeth, at firft, in a fenfible manner; 
and the advantage and fuperiority which her rival had acquired by 
the birth of a fon, forced tears from her eyes. But before Melvil 
was admitted to audience, fhe had fo far recovered the command 
of herfelf, as to receive him not only with decency, but with ex- 
ceffive cheerfulnefs; and willingly accepted the invitation which 
Mary gave her, to ftand godmother to her fon *. 


As Mary loved fplendor and magnificence, fhe refolved to ce- 
lebrate the baptifm of the young Prince with great pomp; and fof 
that purpofe fent invitations of the fame kind to the French King, 
and to the Duke of Savoy, the uncle of her former hufband. 


Tue Queen, on her recovery, difcovered no change in her fen- The Queen 
timents with refpect to the King -+. The death of Rizio, and the ee 
countenance he had given to an action fo infolent and unjuftifi- ie epee 
able, were ftill frefh in her memory. She was frequently penfive gicé, 
and dejected t. And though Henry fometimes attended at court, 
and accompanied her in her progreffes through different parts of 
the kingdom, he met with little reverence from the nobles, while 
Mary treated him with the utmoft refcrve, and did not fufter him 


to poffefs any authority ||. The breach between them became 


* Melv. 138. + See Append.N°XVIL f+ Ibid. 148. || Keith, 350. Melv. #32. 
an | . every 
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Book IV. every day more apparent *. Attempts were made toward a res 

“ee concilement, particularly by Caftelnau the French Ambaffador ; 
but after fuch a violent rupture, it was found no eafy mat- 
ter to bind the nuptial knot a-new ; and though he prevailed on 
the King and Queen to pafs two nights together +, we may, with 
great probability, pronounce this appearance of union, to which 
Caftelnau trufted, not to have been fincere ; we know with certainty 
that it was not lafting. 


Her attach: 4 BOTHWELL, all the while, was the Queen’s prime confident. 
one ee Without his participation no bufinefs was concluded, and no favour 
beftowed. Together with this afcendant over her councils, Both- 
well, if we may believe the cotemporary hiftorians, acquired no 
lefs {way over her heart. But at what precife time, this ambitious 
Lord firft allowed the fentiments of a lover to occupy the place of 
that duty and refpect which a fubject owes his Sovereign ; or when 
Mary, inftead of gratitude for his faithful fervices, felt a paffion of 
another nature rifing in her bofom, it is no eafy matter to determine. 
Such delicate tranfitions of paffion can be difcerned only by thofe, 
who are admitted near the perfons of the parties, and whocan view 
the fecret workings of the heart with calm and acute obfervation. 
Neither Knox nor Buchanan enjoyed thefe advantages. Their 
humble ftation allowed them only a diftant accefs to the Queen and 
her favourite. And the ardor of their zeal, and the violence of 
their prejudices, render their opinions rafh, precipitate, and inaccu- 
rate. It is by the effects of this reciprocal paffion, rather than by 
their accounts of it, that fubfequent hiftorians can judge of its reality. 


ADVENTUROUS as Bothwell’s project to gain the Queen may ap- 
pear, it was formed and carried on under very favourable circum- 


* Keith, Append. 169, t Ibid. 
ftances, 
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ftances. Mary was young, gay, and affable. She poffeffed great Boox IV. 
fenfibility of temper, and was capable of the utmoft tendernefs ae 
of affection. She had placed her love on a very unworthy obje@, _ 
who requited it with ingratitude, and treated her with negledt, 

with infolence, and with brutality. All thefe fhe felt, and refented. 

In this fituation, the attention and complaifance of a man, who 

had vindicated her authority, and protected her perfon; who en- 

tered into all her views, who foothed all her paffions, who watched 

and improved every opportunity of infinuating his defign, and re- 
commending his paffion *, could fcarce fail of making an impref- 

fion on a heart of fucha frame as Mary’s. 


Tue haughty fpirit of Darnly, nurfed up in flattery, and accuf- The Kineve: 
tomed to command, could not bear the contempt under which he Ss 
had now fallen, and the ftate of infignificancy to which he faw him- 
felf reduced. Butin acountry, where he was univerfally hated or 
defpifed, he could never hope to form a party, which would {e- 
cond any attempt he might make to recover power. He addref- | 
fed himfelf, therefore, to the Pope, and to the Kings of France 
and Spain, with many profeffions of his own zeal for the Catho- 
lic religion, and with bitter complaints again{ft the Queen, for ne- 
glecting to promote that intereft +. And foon after, he took a 
refolution, equally wild and defperate, of embarking on board a 
fhip, which he had provided, and of flying into foreign parts, It 
is almoft impoflible to form any fatisfactory conjecture concerning 
the motives which influence a capricious and irregular mind, He 
hoped, perhaps, to recommend himfelf to the Catholic Princes on 
the continent, by his zeal for religion, and that they would em- 
ploy their intere(t towards reinftating him in the pofieflion of that 
power which he had loft, Perhaps, he expected nothing more than 


¥ Anderf. 1. 97, 94. + Knox, 399. 
VoL. I. at the 
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Boog IV. the comfort of hiding the diferace under which he was now fa'len, 

among firangers, who had never been witneffes of his former pro- 

a5 OU {perity. 

ee He communicated his defign to the French Ambaffador Le Croc, 

eusbehaviour. and to his father the Earl of Lennox. They both endeavoured to 
diffwade him from it, but without fuccefs. Lennox, who f{eems, 
as well as his fon, to have lof the Queen’s confidence, and who, 
about this time, was feldom at court, inftantly communicated the 
matter to her by a letter. MNenry, who had refufed to accompany 
the Queen from Stirling to Edinburgh, was lkewife abfent from 
court. He arrived there, however, on the fame day fhe received 
the account of his intended flight. He was more than ufually way- 
ward and peevith. He fcrupled to enter the palace, unlefs certain 
Lords who attended the Queen were diftnifled. Mary was obliged 
to meet him without the gates. At laft he fuffered her to conduct 
him into her own apartment, She endeavoured to draw from him 
the reafons of the ftrange refolution which he had taken, and to 
divert him from it. But in fpite of all her arguments and entrea- 
ties, he remained filent and inflexible. Next day the Privy Council, 
by her direction, expoftulated with him on the fame head. He per- 
fitted, however, in his fullennefs and obftinacy ; and neither deigned 
to explain the motives of his conduct, nor fignified any intention 
of altering it. As he left the apartment, he turned towards the 
Queen, and told her, that fhe fhould not fee his face again, for a 
long time. A few days after, he wrote to Mary, and mentioned 
two things as grounds of his difeuft. She herfelf, he faid, no 
longer admitted him into any confidence, and had deprived him 
of all power; and the nobles, after her example, treated him with 
open neglect, fo that he appeared in every place without the dig- 
nity and f{plendor of a King. 


NoTHING 


OF SCOTLAND, ! 


Notuine could be more mortifying to Mary, than this intended 
flight of the King’s, which would have fpread the infamy of their 
domefttic quarrel all over Europe. Compaffion for a Monarch who 
would then appear to be forced into exile by her neglect and ill ufage, 
might have difpofed mankind to entertain fentiments concerning the 
caufes of their difcord, little to her advantage. In order, therefore, 
to prepoflefs the minds of her allies, and to fcreen her reputation 
from any cenfure with which Darnly might endeavour to load it, 
the Privy Council tranfmitted a narrative of this whole tranfaction, 
both to the King, and to the Queen Mother of France. It is drawn 
with great art, and fets Mary’s condu& in the moft favourable point 


of light *. 


Asour this time, the licence of the borderers called for redrefs, 
And Mary refolving to hold a court of juftice at Jedburgh, the 
inhabitants of feveral adjacent counties were f{ummoned to attend 
their Sovereign in arms, according to cuftom-+. Bothwell was, 
atthat time, Lieutenant or Warden of all the marches, an office 
among the moft important in the kingdom; and though ufually di» 
vided into three diftinét governments, beftowed by the Queen’s fa- 
vour upon him alone. In order to difplay his own valour and ac- 
tivity in the difcharge of this truft, he attempted to feize a gang of 
banditti, who, lurking among the marfhes of Liddefdale, infefted 
the reft of the country. But while he was laying hold cf one of 
thefe defperado’s, he was wounded by him in feveral places, fo that 
his followers were obliged to carry him to Hermitage caflle. Mary 
inftantly flew thither, with an impatience which ftrongly marks the 
anxiety of a lover, but little fuited the dignity ofa Queen t.  Find- 

ing 
* Keith, 345, 347. + Ibid. 353. Good. vol. i. 302. 
t The diftance between Jedburgh and Hermitage is 18 Scotch miles, through 
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ing that Bothwell was threatened with no dangerous fymptom, fhe 
returned that fame day to Jedburgh. The fatigue of fuch a jour-— 
ney, added to the anguifh of mind fhe had fuffered on Bothwell’s 
account, threw her next morning into a violent fever *. Her life 
was defpaired of, but her youth, and the vigour of her conftitution 
refitted the malignity of her difeafe. During the continuance of 
the Queen’s illnefs, the King, who refided at Stirling, never came 
near Jedburgh +. And when he afterwards thought fit to make his 
appearance there, he met with fuch a cold reception, as did not 
encourace him to make any long ftay ¢. Mary foon recovered 
ftrength enough to return along the eaftern borders to Dunbar, 


Wu e fhe refided in this place, her attenticn was turned to- 
wards England. Elizabeth, notwithftanding her promife, and 
even proclamations to the contrary, not only allowed, but encou- 
raged Morton and his affociates to remain in England |]. Mary, on 
the other hand, afforded her protection to feveral Englith fugitives, 
Each Queen watched the motions of the other with a jealous atten- 
tion, and fecretly countenanced the practices, which were carrying 
on, to difturb the adminiftration of her rival. 


feems to have been wounded in a fcuffle, occafioned by the defpair of a fingle man, 
rather than in any open infurrection of the borderers. It does not appear that 
the Queen was attended thither by any confiderable train. Had any military ope- 
r@ion been neceffary, as is fuppofed, Good. vol. i. 324. it would have been ex- 
tremely improper to rifque the Queen’s perfon in an expedition againft thieves. So 
foonas the Queen found Bothwell to bein no danger, fhe inftantly returned ; and 
after this we hear no more of the infurreCtion, nor have we any procf that the rjoters 
took refuge in England. No other reafon but that which we have produced, feems 
fu‘fiient to account for the Queen's conduct. 


* Keith, 351, 352. + Ibid. Append. 133, 
t Knox, 400. | Cald. vol. ii, 15. 
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For this purpofe, Mary’s Ambaffador, Robert Melvil, and her poox IV. 


ether emiffaries, were extremely active and fuccefsful, We may ry 7 
impute, in a good degree, to their intrigues, that fpirit which ap- mae 
peared in the Parliament of England, and which raifed a ftorm that Parliament 

; ; ‘ sage favours Ma- 
threatened Elizabeth’s domeftic tranquillity, more than any other ry’s preten- 


event of her reign, and required all her art and dexterity to al- fo" qo 
lay it. 


ExL1zABETH had now reigned eight years, without difcovering 
the leaft intention tomarry. A violent diftemper, with which fhe 
had lately been feized, having endangered her life, and alarmed the 
nation with the profpect of all thofe calamities which are occafioned 
by a difputed and dubious fucceffion ; a motion was made, and eager- 
ly liftened to in both houfes, for addreffing the Queen, to provide 
acainft any fuch danger in times to come, either by fignifying her 
own refolution to marry, or by confenting to an act eftablifhing 
the order of fucceffion to the Crown*. Her love to her fub- 
jects, her duty to the public, her concern for: pofterity, it was pre- 
tended, not only called upon, but obliged her to take one of thefe 
fteps. The infuperable averfion which fhe had all along difcovered 
for marriage, made it improbable that fhe would chufe the former ; 
and if fhe complied with the latter requeft, no title to the Crown 
could, with any colour of juftice, be fet in oppofition to that of the 
Scotch Queen. Elizabeth was fagacious enough to fee the re- 
moteft confequences of this motion, and obferved them with the ut- 
moft anxiety. Mary, by refufing fo often to ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, had plainly intimated a defign of embracing the firft prom 
ing opporturity for profecuting her right to the Englifh Crown; and 
by her fecret negaciations, fhe had gained many to favour her title +. 
All the Roman Catholics ardently wifhed for her acceflion. Her 


* D’Ewes Journ. of Farl. 105. + Melv. 136. 
| gentlenefs 
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Boox IV. gentlenefs and humanity had removed many of thofe apprehenfions 

"re which the Proteftants entertained on account of her religion. The 
court faction, which envied the power of Cecil, and endeavoured 
to wreft the adminiftration out of his hands, advanced the preten- 
fions of the Scotch Queen in oppofition to him. The union of the 
two kingdoms was a defireable obje& to all wife men in both na- 
tions; and the birth of the young Prince was a fecurity for the con- 
tinuance of this blefling, and gave hopes of its perpetuity. 


Flizabeth’s Unper thefe circumftances, and. while the nation was in fuch a 

felgprea a. temper, a parliamentary declaration of Mary’s title would have been 
highly detrimental to Elizabeth. The prefent unfettled ftate of 
the fucceffion left much in her power. Her refentment alone might 
have gone far towards excluding any of the competitors from the 
Crown; and the dread of this had hitherto reftrained, and over- 
awed the ambition of the Scotch Queen. But if this check fhould 
be removed, by the legal acknowledgment of her title, Mary would 
be at full liberty to purfue her dangerous defigns, and to a& with- 
out fear or referve. Fier partizans were already meditating {chemes 
for infurreGtions in different parts of the kingdom * ; and an act of 
Parliament, recognizing the rights of that Princefs, whofe preten- 
fions they favoured, would have been nothing lefs than a fignal to 
arms; and, notwithftanding Elizabeth’s juft title to the affections 
of her fubjects, might have fhaken and endangered her throne. 


ie ends WuiLe this matter remained in fufpence in both houfes, an ac- 
ary <ae . ° . 
vours to im- count of it was tranfmitted to Mary by Melvil her Ambaffador. As 
re this op- ; ar eee 
poets P’ fhe did not want advocates for her right, even among thofe who 
were near Elizabeth’s perfon, fhe endeavoured to cultivate the dif- 


pofiticn which appeared towards fettling the right of fucceffion in 


* Melv. 147, ; 
I her 
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her favour, by a letter to the Privy Counfellors of England. She Boox IV. 
expreffed in it a grateful fenfe of Elizabeth’s friendthip, which the re 
chiefly afcribes to their good offices, with their Sovereign, in her al 
behalf. She declared her refolution to live in perpetual amity with 
Eng'and, without urging or purfuing her claim upon the Crown, 

any farther than fhould be agrecable to the Queen. But, at the 

fame time, as her right of fucceflion was undoubted, fhe hoped it 

would be examined with candour, and judged of with impartiality, 

The nobles who attended her wrote to the Enelifh Privy Council 

in the fame ftrain*, Mary artfully gave tnefe letters the air of be- 

ing nothing more than a declaration of her own, and of her fub- 

jects gratitude towards Elizabeth. But as fhe could not be ignorant 

of the jealoufy and fear with which Elizabeth obferved the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, aftep fo uncommon as this, of one Prince’s 
entering into public correfpondence with the Privy Counfellors of 
another, could not be otherwife conftrued than as taken with an in- 

tention to encourage the fpirit which had already been raifed among 

the Enelifh. In this light it feems to have appeared to Elizateth 

herfelf +. But the difpofition of her people rendering it neceffary 

to treat Mary’s perfon with great decency, and her title with much 

regard, fhe mentioned it to her only in the foftcft language. 


NotTuinc, however, could be a more cruel mortification toa Prin- Flizabeth . 
cefs of Elizabeth’s character, than the temper which both houfes oe 
of Parliament difcovered on this occafion. She bent a!l her policy lament, 
to defeat, or elude the motion. After allowing the firft fumes and 
heat of their zeal to evaporate, fhe called into her prefence a cer- 
tain number of each houfe. She foothed and carefled them; fhe 


threatened and promifed; fhe remitted fubfidies which were due; 


* Keith, 354. Append. 136. + Keith, 357. 
and 
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and refufed thofe which were offered; and in the end prevailed to 
have this formidable motion put off for that feflion. Happily for 
her, the conduct of the Scotch Queen, and the misfortunes which 
befel her, prevented the revival of fuch a motion in any future 


Parliament *. 


MEAN time, in order to preferve the reputation of impar- 
tiality, and that fhe might not drive Mary into any defperate mea- 
fure, fhe committed to the Tower one Thornton, who had publith- 
ed fomething derogatory to the right of the Scotch line-++; and fiz- 
nified her difpleafure againft a member of the houie of Commons, 
who feemed, by fome words in a fpeech, to glance at Mary f. 


AmipsT all her other cares, Mary was ever folicitous to pro- 
mote the intereft of that religion which fhe profefled. The re- 
eftablifhment of the Romifh doétrine feems to have been her 
favourite paffion ; and though the defign was concealed with 
care, and conducted with caution, fhe purfued it with a perfe- 
vering zeal. At this time, fhe ventured to lay afide fome- 
what of her ufual referve; and the aid which fhe expected from 
the Popifh Princes, who had engaged in the Icague of Bayonne, 
encouraged her to take a flep, which, if we confider the temper 
of the nation, appears to be extremely bold. Having formerly held a 
fecret correfpondence with the court of Rome, fhe now refolved to 
allow a Nuncio from the Pope publickly to enter her dominions. 
Cardinal Laurea, at that time Bifhop of Mondovi, was the per- 
fon on whom Pius V. conferred this office, and along with him he 
fent the Queen a prefent of 20,009 crowns ||. It is not the cha- 
raCler of the Papal court, to open its treafury upon diftant or imagi- 


* D'Ewes Journ. 104.—130. Camd.399. Melv.rrg. Haynes, 446. 
+ Camd. 401 t Haynes, 449. | Vita Card. Laur. ap, Burn. vol. ili. 325. 
ney. 
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nary hopes. The bufinefs of the Nuncio in Scotland, could be no Boox IV. 
other than to attempt a reconciliation of the kingdom to the Romith ee 7s 
fez. Thus Mary herfelf underftood it. And in her anfwer to a 
letter which fhe received from the Pope, after exprefling her grate- 
ful fenfe of his paternal care and liberality, fhe promifes that the 
would bend her whole ftrength towards the re-eftablifhment and 
propagation of the Catholic faith; that fhe would receive the Nun- 
cio with every poffible demonftration of refpect, and concur, with 
the utmoft vigour, in all his defigns towards promoting the honour 
of God, and reftoring peace to the kingdom; that fhe would cele- 
brate the baptifm of the Prince, according to the ceremonies which 
the Romith ritual prefcribes, and hoped that her fubje@ts would 
be taught, by this example, again to reverence the facraments of 
the church, which they had fo long treated with contempt; and 
that fhe would be careful to inftil early into her fon the principles 
of a fincere love and attachment to the Catholic faith *, But though 
the Nuncio was already arrived at Paris, and had fent over one of 
his attendants with part of the money, the Queen did not think the 
juncture proper for his reception. Elizabeth was preparing to fend 
a magnificent embafly into Scotland, againft the time of the Prince’s 
-baptifm, and as it would have been improper to oftend her, fhe 
wifely contrived, under various pretences, to detain Laurea at Paris +}. 
The convulfions into which the kingdom was thrown foon after, 
made it impoffible for him to purfue his journey any farther. 


Ar the very time that Mary was fecretly carrying on thefe nego- 
ciations for fubverting the Reformed Church, fhe did not {cruple 
publickly to employ her authority towards obtaining for its Mini- 
{ters a more certain and comfortable fubfiftance =. During this 


* Coni Vita Marie ap. Jebb. vol. ii. 51. t Keith, Append. 135. 
+ Keith, 563, 562. Knox, 401. 
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Boox IV. year, the iffued feveral proclamations and aéts of council for that 
pores aad purpofe, and readily approved of every fcheme which was propofed 
oe" for the more effectual payment of their ftipends, - This part of her 
conduct does little honour to Mary's integrity ; and though juftified 
by the example of Princes, who often reckon falfhood and deceit 
among the necefiary arts of government, and even authorifed by 
the pernicious cafuiftry of the Romifh Church, which transfers 
breach of faith to heretics, from the lift of crimes, to that cf duties, 
muft, however, be numbered among thofe blemifhes which never 

{tain a tru'y great and generous character. 


December, As neither the French nor Piedmontefe Ambaffadors were yet 

ee arrived, the baptifm of the Prince was put off from time to time. 

excellve. Mean while Mary fixed her refidence at Craigmillar *. Such a re~ 
tirement, perhaps, fuited the prefent temper of her mind, and in- 
duced her to prefer it before her own palace of Holy-rood-houfe. 
Her averfion for the King grew every day more confirmed, and was 
become altogether incurable. A deep melancholy fucceeded to that 
gaicty of fpirit, which was natural to her. The rafhnefs and levity 
of her own choice, and the King’s ingratitude and obftinacy,. filled 
her with fhame and with defpair. A variety of paffions preyed 
at once on a mind, all whofe fenfations were exquifite, and all its 
emotions ftrong, and often extorted from her, the laft with of the 
unfortunate, that life itfelf would come to an end +. 


A divorce be- | Murray and Maitland obferved all thofe workings of paffion 
oo in the breaft of the Queen, and conceived hopes of turning them to 
the advantage of their ancient affociates, Morton, and the other 
confpirators againft Rizio. They were ftill in banifhment, and the 


Queen’s refentment againft them continued unabated. Murray and 


* Keith, 355. + Ibid. Pref. vii. : 
the 
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the Secretary flattered themfelves, however, that her inclination to Boox IV. 
be feparated from Darnly, would furmount this deep-rooted aver- aes 
fion, and that the hopes of an event fo defireable might induce _ 
-her to be reconciled to the confpirators. - It was eafy to find rea- 

fons, in the King’s behaviour, on which to found a fentence of di- 

vorce. This fentence they had intereft enough to obtain, and to 
procure the ratification of it in Parliament. In return for this fer- 

vice, they propofed to ftipulate with the Queen to grant a pardon to 

Morton and his followers. “The defign was firft of all communi- 

cated to Argyll, who, as well as Murray, owed his return into Scot- 

land to the confpiracy again{ft Rizio. Huntly and Bothwell, who 

at that time directed all Mary’s councils, were likewife admitted in- 

to the concert. They all joined together in making the overture to 

the Queen, and enforced it with all Maitland’s eloquence *. But 

Mary, however defirous of obtaining that deliverance from Darn- 

ly’s caprices, with which they endeavoured to allure her, had ne- 
verthelefs good reafons for rejecting the method, by which they 
propofed to accomplifh it. The birth of her fon had greatly 
ftrengthened her claim upon the Englifh fucceffion, and encourag- 

ed the abettors of it to appear with greater boldnefs, and to act 

with more vigour. She could {carce hope to be divorced from her 
hufband, without throwing fome imputation on her fon. This 

might open a new difpute with regard to the fucceflion, and put 

it in the power of Elizabeth and her Minifters to call in queftion | 

the Prince’s legitimacy, or at leaft to fubject it to all the delays and 

cavils of a judicial inquiry. The fear of thefe inconveniencies 
weighed with Mary, and determined her rather to endure her 

hard fate, than to feek relief, by venturing on fuch a dangerous ex- 


periment. 
* Anderf. vol. iv. Part ii. 188, 
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Boox IV. Tre Earl of Bedford, and the Count de Brienne, the Englifh 
oT and French Ambafladors, being arrived, Mary fet out for Stirling, 
oe” to celebrate. the baptifm of her fon. Bedford was attended bya 
numerous and fplendid train, and brought prefents from Elizabeth, 
fuitable to her own dignity, and the refpect with which fhe affected, 
at that time, to treat the Queen of Scots. Great preparations had 
been made by Mary, and the magnificence difplayed by her on this 
occafion, exceeded whatever had been formerly known in Scotland. 
Decem. r>. The ceremony itfelf was performed according to the mites of the 
Romifh Church. But neither Bedford, nor any of the Scotch nobles 
who profeffed the Proteftant religion, entered within the gates of the 
chapel *. The fpirit of that age, firm and uncomplying, would not, 
upon any inducement, condefcend to witnefs an action, which it 

efteemed idolatrous. 


The King’s Henry's behaviour, at this juncture, perfectly difcovers the 
ALU a excefs of his caprice, as well as of his folly. He chofe to 
See refide at Stirling, but confined himfelf to his own apartment. 
e Frince. 
And as the Queen diftrufted every nobleman who ventured to 
converfe with him, he was left in abfolute folitude. Nothing 
could be more fingular, or was lefs expected, than his chufing to 
appear in a manner, that both publifhed the contempt under which 
he had fallen, and, by expofing the Qucen’s domeftic unhappi- 
nefs to the obfervation of fo many foreigners, looked like a ftep taken 
on purpofe to mortify and to offend her. Mary felt this infult fen- 
fibly ; and notwithftanding all her efforts to aflume the gaiety which 
fuited the occafion, and which was neceflary for the polite reception 
of her guefts, fhe was fometimes obliged to retire, in order to be at li- 


berty to indulge her forrow, and give vent to her tears +. The King 


* Keith, 360. + Ibid. Pref. vii. 
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ftill perfitted in his defign of retiring into foreign parts, and daily Boox IV. 

threatened to put itin exccution *, Se 
1566. 

THE ceremony of witnefling the Prince’s baptifm was not the fole Fiizabeth en- 


bufinefs of Bedford’s embaffy. is inftructions contained an over- crayons ie 
accommodate 


ture, which ought to have gone far towards extinguifhing thofe jea- herditterences 
loufies which had fo long fubfifted between the two Queens. The eee 
treaty of Edinburgh, which has been fo often mentioned, was the 

principal occafion of thefe. The fpirit, however, which had rifen 

to fuch an height in the late Parliament, the power of the party 

which abetted the Scotch Queen’s title, the number and activity 

of her agents in different parts of the kingdom, alarmed Eliza- 


~® Camden affirms, 401, that Bedford was commanded by Elizabeth not to give 
Darnly the title of King. As this was an indignity, not to be born, either by Mary 
or her hufband, it hath been afferted to be the caufe of the King’s abfence from the 
ceremony of his fon’s baptifm. Keith, 30. Good. 319. But, 3. No fuch thing is 
to be found among Bedford’s inftructions, the original of which fill remains. Keith, 
3536. 2. Bedford's advice to the Queen by Melvil is utter'y inconfiftent with Cam- 
den’s affertion, Mclv. 153. Melvil’s account is confirmed by Elizabeth’s inftruc- 
tions to Sir Henry Norris, where fhe affirms that fhe commanded Bedford to employ 
his beft offices towards reconciling Mary to her hufband, which he had attempted 
to no purpofe. Dizges’s Compl. Ambaff. p.13. A paper publifhed Appen N° XVIII. 
agrees in the famething. 3. La Croe the French Refident mentions the King’s ab- 
fence, but without giving that reafon for it, which has been founded on Camden’s 
words, though, if that had been the real one, he would {carce have failed to men- 
tion it. His account of this matter is that which we have followed, Keith, Pref. vii. 
4. He informs his court, that on account of the difference betwixt the King and 
the Queen, he had refufed to hold any further correfpondence with the former, 
though he appears, in many inflances, to have been his great confident ibid. §. As 
the King was not prefent at the baptifm, he feems to have been excluded from any 
fhare in the ordinary adminiftration of bufinefs. Two acts of Privy Council, one on 
the goth, and the other on the 21ft of December, are found in Keith, 562. They 
both run in the Queen’s name alone. The King feems not to have been prefent. 


This could not be owing to Elizabeth’s inftructions to Bedford. - 
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Keemernnn tne 
1506. 


guous and artful expreffions in that treaty might afford her.. All fhe 
now demanded of Mary, was to renounce any title to the Crown 
of England during her life, and the lives of her pofterity ; and on 
the other hand, the engaged to take no ftep, which might prove in- 
jurious to Mary’s claim upon the fucceffion *. 


Mary could not, with decency, reject a propofition fo equi- 
table; fhe infifted, however, that Elizabeth fhould order the right 
upon which fhe claimed to be legally examined, and publickly re- 
cognized, and particularly that the teftament of Henry VIII. where- 
by he had excluded the defcendants of his eldeft fifter the Queen 
of Scotland, from the place due to them in the order of fucceffion, 
might be produced, and confidered by the Englifh nobility. Ma- 


- ry’s Minifters had creduloufly embraced an opinion, that this tefta- 


ment, which they fo juftly conceived to be injurious to their Mif- 
trefs, was a mere forgery ; and on different occafions had urged Eli- 
zabeth to produce it. Mary would have fuffered confiderably by 
gaining this point. The original teftament is ftill extant, and not 
the leaft doubt can be entertained of its genuinenefs and authenticity. 


' But it was not Elizabeth’s intention to weaken or to fet afide the 


title of the houfe of Stewart. She aimed at nothing more, than to 
keep the queftion concerning the fucceffion perplexed and undecided, 
and by induftrioufly eluding thisrequeft, the did real fervice to Mary’s 
caufe +. 


A Few days after the baptifm of the Prince, Morton and all 


the other confpirators againft Rizio obtained their pardon, and leave 


to return into Scotland. Mary, who had hitherto continued inex- 
orable to every entreaty in their behalf, yielded at laft to the foli- 


* Keith, 356. + Ibid. 361, 358. Note (c.) 
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citations of Bothwell *. He could hope for no fuccefs in thofe Boox IV. 
bold defigns on which his ambi.ion refolved to venture, without 
drawing aid from every quarter. Ey procuring a favour for Morton 
and his affociates, of which they had gocd reafon to defpair, he 
expected to fecure a band of faithful and determined adherents. 


ee an ane 
150606. 


Tue King ftill remained at Stirling, in folitude, and under con- 
tempt. His impatience in this fituation, together with the alarm 
given him, by the rumour of a defign to feize his perfon, and con- 
fine him to prifon +, was the occafion of his leavjng Stirling in an 
abrupt manner, and retiring to his father at Glafgow. 


Two Affemblies of the Church were held during this year. New June 25: 
complaints were mace, and upon good grounds, of the poverty ate ae 
and contempt under which the Proteftant clergy were fuffered to fairs, 
languifh. Penurious as the allotment for their fubfiftance was, 
they had not received the leaft pait of what was due for the pre- 
ceding year+. Nothing lefs than a zeal, ready to endure and to 
fuffer every thing for a good caufe, could have perfuaded men to 
adhere to a church, fo indigent and fo neglected. The extraordi- 

Nary expences, occafioned by the Prince’s baptifm, had exhaufted 
the Queen’s treafury, and the fums appropriated for the fubfiftance 
of the clergy were diverted into other channels. The Queen was 
therefore obliged to prevent the juft remonftrances of the affembly, 
by falling on fome new method for the relief of the church. Some 
fymptoms of liberality, fome ftretch towards munificence might 
have been expected in an affignment which was made with an in, 
tention of foothing and filencing the clergy. But both the Queen 
and the nobles held faft the riches of the church which they had 
{eized. A fum, which, at the higheft computation, can fcarce be 


* Good. vol. i,140. Melv. 154. + Keith, Pref. viii. t Ibid. 562. 
reckoned 
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Boox IV. reckoned equal to gooo/. fterling *, was deemed fufficient for the 


Mee eed 
1560. 


maintenance of a whole national church, by men who had lately 
feen fingle monafteries poffefied of revenues far fuperior in value. 


Tue ecclefiaflics in that age bore the grievances which affected 
themfelves alone, with aftonithing patience; but wherever the Re- 
formed religion was threatened, they were extremely apt to be 
alarmed, and to proclaim, in the loudeft manner, their apprehenfions 
of danger. A juft occafion of this kind was given them, a fhort 
time before the meeting of the Aflembly. The ufurped and op- 
preffive jurifdiction of the fpiritual courts had been abolifhed by the 
Parliament 1560, and Commiffaries were appointed to hear and 
determine the caufes which formerly came under their cognizance aig 
Among the few acts of that Parliament, to which Mary had paid any 
regard, this wasone. She had confirmed the authority of the Com- 
miffaries, and had given them inftruCtions for directing their proceed- 
ines t, which are ftill of great authority in that court. From that time 
thefe judges had continued in the uninterrupted exercife of their 
function, when of a fudden the Queen iffued a proclamation, re- 
{toring the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s to his ancient jurifdiction, 
and depriving the Commiffaries of all authority |]. 


A MoTIVE, which cannot be juftified, rendered the Queen not un- 
willing to venture upon this rafh action. She had been contriving, for 
fome time, how tore-eftablifh the Popith religion; and thereftorin g the 
ancient ecclefiaftics to their former jurifdiction, feemed to be a con- 
fiderable ftep towards thatend. The motive which prompted Both- 
well, to whofe influence over the Queen this action muft be chiefly 
imputed **, was ftill more criminal. His enterprifing ambition had 
already formed that bold defign, which foon after he put in exe- 


* Keith, 562. + Id. 152. t Id. 251. | Knox, 403. ** Jd, ibid. 
| cution, 
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cution, and the ufe which we fhall hereafter find him making of that Boox IV. 
authority, which the Popith ecclefiaftics regained, difcovers the reafons "7566, 
of his prefent conduct, in contributing to revive their power. The 
Proteftant clergy were not unconcerned fpectators of an event, which 
threatened their religion with unavoidable deftruction; but as they 

defpaired of obtaining the proper remedy from the Queen herfelf, 

they addreffed a remonftrance to the whole body of the Proteftant no- 

bility, full of that ardent zeal for religion, which the danger to 

which it was expofed at that time, feemed to require *. What ef. 

fects this vehement exhortation might have produced, we have no 
opportunity of judging, the attention of the nation being quickly 

turned towards events of another, and more tragical nature. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the King’s leaving Stirling, and before he the xing 


could reach Glafgow, he was feized with a dangerous diftemper. falls fick at 
Glafgow. 


The fymptoms which attended it were violent and unufual, andin = 567. 
that age it was commonly imputed to the effects of poifon +. It 
is impoffible, amidft the contradictions of hiftorians, to decide with 


certainty concerning its nature, or its caufe {. His life was in the 
utmott 


* Keith, 567. + Melv. 154. Knox, 4of 


+ Buchanan and Knox are pofitive that the King had been poiioned. They 
mention the black and putrid puftules which broke out all over his body. Bu- 
chanan adds, that Abernethy his phyfician plainly declared that poifon was the caufe 
of thefe fymptoms, and that the Queen refufed to allow her own phy/ician to attend 
him, Buch. 3:9. Knox, 401. 2. Blackwood Caufin. &c. Jebb. vol. ii. 24, 59. 
affert, that the finall pox was the difeafe with which the King was feized. He is 
called a pockifh man in the Queen’s letter, Good. vol. ii.15. The reafon given 
by French Paris for lodging the King at the Kirk of Field, viz. left the young Prince 
fhould catch the infection if he ftaid in the palace, feems to favour this opinion, An- 
der. vol. ii. 193. Carte mentions it asa proof of Mary’s tendernefs to her hufband, 
‘that though fhe never had the fmall pox herfelf, fhe ventured to attend him, vol. iii. 
446. This, ifichad been true, would have afforded a good pretence for not viliting 
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utmoft danger; but after languithing for fome weeks, the vigour of 
his conflitution furmounted the malignity of the difeafe, 


Mary’s neglect of the King, on this occafion, was equal to 
that with which he had treated her during her illnefs at Jedburgh. 
She no longer felt that warmth of conjugal affection which prompts 
to fympathy, and delights in all thofe tender offices which footh 
and alleviate ficknefs and pain. At this juncture, fhe did not even 
put on the appearance of this paflion. Notwithftanding the King’s 
danger, fhe amufed herfelf with excurfions to different parts of the 
country, and fuffered near a month to elapfe before fhe vifited him 
at Glafzow. By that time, the violence of the diftemper was over, 
and the King, though weak and languifhing, was out of all danger. 


Tue breach between Mary and her hufband was not occafioned 
by any of thofe flight difgufts, which interrupt the domeftic union, 
without altogether diffulving it. Almoft all the paflions, which ope- 
rate with greateft violence on a female mind, and drive it to the 
moft dangerous extremes, concurred in raifing and fomenting this 
unhappy quarrel. Ingratitude for the favours fhe had beftowed; 
contempt of her perfon, violations of the marriage-vow, encroach- 
ments on her power, confpiracies againft her favourites, jealoufy, 
infolence, and obftinacy, were the injuries of which Mary had great 
reafon to complain. She felt them with the utmoft fenfibility ; and 
added to the anguith of difappointed love, they produced thofe fymp- 
toins of deface which we have already defcribed. Her refentment 
againft the King feems not to have abated from the time of his leav- 
ing Stirling. In aletter written with her own hand, to her ambafia- 


him fooner ; but Mary had the fmall pox in her infancy, Sadler’s Letters. 3, Bifhop 
Lefly affirms, that the King’s difeafe was the French pox, Keith, 364 Note (2). 
In that age, this difeafe was efteemed fo contagious, that perfons infected with it 
were removed without the walls of cities. ; 

I dor 
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dor in France, juft before the {et out for Glafyow, no tokens of Boox 1V. 
fudden reconcilement appear. On the contrary, fhe mentions, with 
fome bitternefs, the King’s ingratitude, the jealoufy with which he January 20. 
obferved her actions, and the inclination he difcovered to difturb her 
government, and at the fame time talks of all his attempt with 

the utmoft fcorn *, 


Arter this difcovery of Mary’s fentiments, It was f{carce to be Vifits the 
expected that fhe would vifit the King, or that any thing but at oe 
marks of jealoufy and diftruft fhould appear in fuch an interview. 
This, however, was far from being the cafe; fhe not only vifited 
Darnly, but, by all her words and actions, endeavoured to exprefs 
an uncommon affection for him: And though this made impreffion 
on the credulous fpirit of her hufband, no lefs flexible, on fome 
occafions, than obftinate on others; yet, to thofe who are. ac- 
quainted with the human heart, and who know how feldom 
and how flowly fuch wounds in domeftic happinefs are healed, this 
fudden tranfition will appear with a very fufpicious air, and will 


be confidered by them as the effect of artifice. 


Bur it is not on fufpicion alone, that Mary is charged with pre-gin muta. 
difimulation in this part of her conduét. Two of her famous %: 
letters to Bothwell were written during her ftay at Glafgow, 
and fully lay open this fcene of iniquity. He had fo far fucceeded 
in his ambitious and criminal defign, as to gain an abfolute afcen- 
dant over the Queen. And ina fituation, fuch as Mary’s, merit not 
fo confpicuous, fervices of far inferior importance, and addrefs much 
lefs infinuating than Bothwell’s, may be fuppofed to fteal imper- 
ceptibly on a female heart, and entirely to overcome it. Among 
thofe in the higher ranks of life, fcruples with regard to conjugal 

| * Keith, Pref, viii. | 
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fidelity are, unhappily, neither many, nor ftrong. Nor did theman- 
ners of that court, in which Mary had been educated, contribute to 
increafe or to fortify them. The amorous turn of Francis]. and Hen- 
ry II. the wildnefs of the military charaéter in that age, and the 
liberty of appearing in all companies, which began to be allowed. 
to women, who had not yet acquired that delicacy of fentiment, | 
and thofe polifhed manners, which alone can render this liberty 
innocent, had introduced, among the French, a licentioufnefs of 
morals that rofe to an aftonifhing height. Such examples, which 
were familiar to Mary from her infancy, could hardly fail of dimi- 
nifhing that horror of vice which is natural to a virtuous mind, 
The King’s behaviour would render the firft approach of forbid- 
den fentiments lefs thocking ; refentment, and difappointed love, 
would be apt to reprefent whatever foothed her revenge, as jufti- 
fiable on that account; and fo many concurring caufes might, al- 
moft imperceptibly, kindle a new paffion in her heart. 


But whatever opinion we may form with regard to the rife and 
progrefs of this paffion, the letters themfelves breathe all the ar- 
dour and tendernefs of love. The affection which Mary there ex- 
prefies for Bothwell, fully accounts for every fubfequent part of her 
conduct; which, without admitting this circumftance, appears al- 
tozether myfterious, inconfiftent, and inexplicable. That recon- 
cilement with her hufband, of which, if we allow it to be genuine, 
it is impoflible to give any plaufible account, is difcovered, by the © 
Queen’s own confeffion, to have been mere artifice and deceit. 
As her averfion for her hufband, and the fufpicious attention with 
which fhe obferved his conduct, became univerfally known, her 
ears were officioufly filed, as is ufual in fuch cafes, with groundlefs 
or aggravated accounts of his actions. By fome, fhe was told, that 
the King intended to feize the perfon of the Prince his fon, and 
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in his ‘name to ufurp the government; by others fhe was affured, Boor IV. 
that he refolved inftantly to leave the kingdom ; that a veffel was —~—~ 
hired for this purpofe, and lay in the river Clyde ready to receive ST 
him *, The laft was what Mary chiefly dreaded. Henry’s retiring 

into a foreign country muft have been highly difhonourable to the 

Queen, and would have entirely difconcerted Bothwell’s meafures. 

While he refidéd in Glafgow, at a diftance from her, and in that 

part of the kingdom where the intereft of his family was greateft, 

he might, with more facility, accomplifh his defigns. In order, there- 

fore, to prevent his executing any fuch wild {cheme, it was neceffary 

to bring him to fome place, where he would be more immediately 

under her own eye. For this purpofe, fhe firft employed all her, om 
art to regain his confidence, and then propofed to remove him him to come 
to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, under pretence, that there he °~™™"8" 
would have eafier accefs to the advice of phyficians, and that the 

herfelf could attend him without being abfent from her fon-++. The 

King was weak enough to fuffer himfelf to be perfuaded ; and being 

ftill feeble and incapable of bearing fatigue, was carried in a litter to 
Edinburgh. 


Tue place prepared for his reception was a houfe, belonging to 
the Provoft of a collegiate church, called Kirk of Field. It ftood 
almoft upon the fame fpot where the houfe belonging to the Prin- 
cipal of the Univerfity now ftands. Such a fituation, on a rifing 
ground, and at that time in an open field, had all the advantages 
of healthful air torecommend it; but, on the other hand, the fo- 
litude of the place rendered it extremely proper for the commif- 
fion of that crime, with a view to which, it feems manifeitly to 


have b.en chofen. 


Mary continued to attend the King with the moft affiduous He is mur- 
care. She feldom was abfent from him through the day; fhe flept dered there.. 


* Keith, Pref. viii. + Good. vol. ii. 8. 
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feveral nights in the chamber under his apartment. She heaped off 
him fo many marks of tendernefs and confidence, as, in a great 
meafure, quieted thofe fufpicions which had fo long difturbed him, 
But while he was fondly indulging in dreams of the return of his 
former happinefs, he ftood on the very brink of deftruction. On 
Sunday the ninth of February, about eleven at night, the Queen 
left the Kirk of Field, in order to be prefent at a mafque in the 
palace. At two next morning, the houfe in which the King lay 
was blown up with gun-powder. The noife and fhock, which 
this fudden explofion occafioned, alarmed the whole city. The in- 
habitants ran to the place whence it came. The dead body of the 


_ King, with that of a fervant who flept in the fame room, were 


His character. 


found lying in an adjacent garden, without the city wall, untouched 
by fire, and with no bruife or mark of violence. 


Sucu was the unhappy fate of Henry Stewart, Lord Darnly, 
in the twenty firft year of his age. The indulgence of fortune, and 
his own external accomplifhments, without any other merit, had 
raifed him to an height of dignity, of which he was altogether 
unworthy. By his folly and ingratitude, he loft the heart of a 
woman who doated on him to diftraction. His infolence and in- 
conftancy alienated from him thofe nobles who had contributed moft 
zeaioufly towards his elevation. His levity and caprice expofed 
him to the fcorn of the people, who once revered him as the de- 
{cendant of their ancient Kings and heroes. Had he died a natural 
death, his end would have been unlamented, and his memory have 
been foon forgotten; but the cruel circumftances of his murder, and 
the flacknefs with which it was afterwards avenged, have made his 
name to be remembered with regret, and have rendered him the 
object of pity to which he had otherwile no title. 

EVERY 
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Every onc’s imagination was at work to guefs who had con- Boox IV, 
trived and executed this execrable deed. The fufpicion fell, with oe 
almofta general confent, on Bothwell *; and fome reflections were Bothweif and 
thrown out, as if the Qucen herfelf were no ftranger to the crime. Ce ae 
Of Bothwell’s guilt there remains the fulleft evidence, that the na~ murder. 
ture of the action will admit. -The Queen’s known fentiments with 
regard to her hufband, gave a great appearance of probability to the 


imputation with which fhe was loaded +. ! 


Two days after the murder, a proclamation was iffued by the 
Queen, offering a confiderable reward to any perfon who fhould 
difcover thofe who had been guilty of fuch a horrid and deteftable 
crime ¢. And though Bothwell was now one of the greateft fub- 
jects in the kingdom, formidable on account of his own power, 
and protected by the Queen’s favour, it was impoffible to fupprefs 
the fentiments and indignation of the people. Papers were affixcd 
to the moft public places of the city, accufing him of the murder, 
and naming his accompiices; pictures appeared to the fame pur- 
pofe, and voices were heard, in the middle of the night, charging 
him with that barbarous action. But the authors of thefe rumours 
did not confine their accufationsto Bothwell alone, they infinuated that 
the Queen herfelf was acceflory to the crime ||. This bold accufa- 
tion, which fo dire&tly attacked Mary’s reputation, drew the attention 
of her council ; and by engaging them in an inquiry after the authors 
of thefe libels, diverted them from fearching after the murderers of 
the King *%, It could f{carce be expected that Mary herfelf would 
be extremely folicitous to difcover thofe who had rid her of an hu 
band, whom fhe had fo violently hated. It was Bothwell’s in- 


* Melv.155. Anderf. vol. i 156. 
+ See Differtation concerning the murder of Henry Darnly, and the genuinenefg 
of Mary’s letters to Bothwell, Appendix. 
t Anderf. vol i. 36, | Id. vol. ii, 256. ** Td. vol. i. 38. 
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Book IV. tereft, who had the fupreme direction of this, as well as of all other 
an affairs, to ftifle and fupprefs whatever evidence fhould be offered, 
and to cover, if poflible, the whole tranfaction under the veil of 
darknefs and of filence. Some inquiry, however, was made, and 
fome perfons called before the council ; but the examination was con- 
ducted with the moft indecent remiffnefs, and in fuch a manner, 
as to let in no light upon that fcene of guilt *. 


Ir was not her own fubjects alone who fufpected Mary of being 
acceffory to this unnatural crime; nor did an opinion, fo difhonour- 
able to her character, owe its rife and progrefs to the jealoufy and 
malice of her factious nobles. The report of the manner and 
circumftances of the King’s murder fpread quickly over all Europe, 
and, even in that age, which was accuftomed to deeds of violence, 
it excited univerfal horror. And as her unhappy breach with her 
hufband had long been matter of public difcourfe, the firft con- 
jectures which were formed with regard to his death, were extreme- 
ly to her difadvantage. Her friends, at alofs’ what apology to of- 
fer for her conduct, called on her to profecute the murderers with | 
the utmoft diligence, and expected that the rigour of her proceed- 
ings would prove the beft and fulleft vindication of her inno- 
cence f. 


era eae LENNox, at the fame time, incited Mary to vengeance with in= 
of the King’s Ceflant importunity. ‘This nobleman had fhared in his fon’s difgrace, 
murders and being treated by Mary with negle@t, ufually refided at a dif- 
tance from court. Rouzed, however, by an event no lefs fhock- 
ing to the heart of a father, than fatal to all his fchemes of ambi- 


pecnary 2% tion, he ventured to write to the Queen, and to offer his advice 


* Anderf, vol, iv. 167, 168, + Keith, Pref. ix. 
with 
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with refpeét to the moft effectual method for difcovering and con- Boox IV. 
victing thofe who had fo cruelly deprived him of a fon, and her of 
a hufband. He urged her to profecute thofe who were guilty, with 
vigour, and to bring them to a fpeedy trial; he declared his own 
fufpicion of Bothwell, and of thofe who were named as his accom- 
plices ; he required that, out of regard to decency, and in order to 
encourage evidence to appear againft them, the perfons accufed of 
fuch an atrocious crime fhould be committed to cuftody, or at leaft 
excluded from her court and prefence *. 


ea ai 
1567. 


Mary was then at Seaton, whither fhe had retired after the 
burial of the King, whofe body was depofited among the Monarchs 
of Scotland, in a private, but decent manner -. The former 
part of the Earl’s demand, could not, on any pretence, be eluded ; 

and it was refolved to bring Bothwell immediately to trial. But, — - 
inftead of confining him to any prifon, Mary admitted him into al] Mary conti- 
her councils, and allowed a perfon, univerfally reputed the mur- eae oe 
derer of her hufband, to enjoy all the fecurity, the dignity, and the 
power of a favourite t. The offices which Bothwell already pof- 

feffed, gave him the command ef all the fouth of Scotland. The 

caftle of Edinburgh, however, was a place of too much confequence, 

not to wifh it in his own power. The Queen, in order to pre- 

vail on the Earl of Mar to’ furrender it, confented to put the per- 

fon of the young Prince in his hands, and immediately beftowed March 19. 
the government of that important fortrefs upon Bothwell |]. So 

many fteps in her conduct, inconfiftent with all the rules of pru- 

dence, and of decency, muft be imputed to an excefs either of fol- 

ly or of love. Mary’s known character fully vindicates her from the 
former ; of the latter, many and ftriking proofs foon appeared. 

* Keith, 369. + Anderf. vol, i, 23. ° J} Id. ibid. go, &c, 
|| Id. ibid. Pref. 64. Keith, 379. 
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No direct evidence had yet appeared againft Bothwell; but as 
time might bring to light the circumftances of a crime, in which 
fo many accomplices were concerned, it was of great importance 
to haften on the trial, while nothing more than general fufpicions, 
and uncertain furmifes could be produced by his accufers. For this 
reafon, in a meeting of Privy Council held on the 28th of March, 
the twelfth of April was appointed for the day of trial. And though 
the law allowed, and the manner in which criminal caufes were car- 
ried on in that age required a much longer interval, it appears, from, 
feveral circumftances, that this fhort {pace was confiderably contrac- 
ted, and that Lennox had only eleven days warning to prepare for 
accufing a perfon, fo far fuperior to himfelf, both in power and in fa- 
vour *. No man could be lefs in a condition to contend with. an 
antagonift who was thus fupported. ‘Tho’ Lennox’s paternal eftate 
had been reftored to him, when he was recalled into Scotland, it 
feems to have been confiderably impaired during his’ banifhment. 
His vafials, while he refided in England, had been accuftomed to 


* The act of Privy Council, appointing the day of Bothwell’s trial, bears date 
March the 28th, which happened on a Thurfday. Anderf. vol. i. 50. The Queen’s 
warrant to the meffengers, impowering them to fummon Lennox to be prefent, is 
dated on the 29th. Anderf. vol. ii. 97. He was fummoned by public proclamation 
at the crofs of Edinburgh on the fame day, Ibid.. 100. He was fummoned at his 
dwelling-houfes in Glafgow and Dunbarton the 3oth of March, the rft and 2d days 
of April. Ibid. 101. He was fummoned at Perth, April 1ft, Ibid. 102. Though 
Lennox refided at that time 4o miles from Edinburgh, the citation might have been, 
given him fooner. Such an unnecefflary delay affords fome caufe for fufpicion, 
*Tis true, Mary, in her letter, March 24th, invited Lennox to come to Edinburgh 
the enfuing week ; this gave him warning fome days fooner, that fhe intended to 
bring on the trial without delay. But the precife time could not be legally, or cer- 
tainly known to Lennox fooner than 11 or 12 days, before the day on which he 
was required to appear. By the law and prattice of Scotland, at that time, parties 
were fummoned in cafes of treafon 40 days previous to the trial, 
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fome degree of independance, and he had not recovered that ab- Boox IV. 
-folute afcendant overthem, which a feudal chief ufually poffefled. —~—~ 
“He had no reafon to expeét the concurrence of any of thofe factions *9 °7- 
into which the nobles were divided. During the fhort period of 

his fon’s profperity, he had taken fuch fteps as gave rife to an open 

“breach with Murray and all his adherents. The partizans of the 

-houfe of Hamilton were his hereditary and mortal enemies. Huntly 

was linked in the clofeft confederacy with Bothwell ; and thus, to 

the difgrace of the nation, Lennox ftood alone in a caufe, where 

both honour and humanity called fo loudly on his countrymen to 

-{econd him. | : 


, It is remarkable too, that Bothwell him(elf was prefent, and fat 
as a member in that meeting of Privy Council, which gave di- 
rections with regard to the time and manner of his trial, And he 
{till enjoyed not only full liberty, but was received into the Queen’s 
prefence with the fame diftinguithed familiarity as formerly *. 


Notuine could bea more cruel difappointment to the withes yennox caves 
and refentment of a father, than fuch a premature trial; every ftep delay. 
towards which feemed to be taken by directions from the perfon | 
who was himfelf accufed of the crime, and calculated on purpofe 
to conceal rather than to detect his guilt. Lennox forefaw what 
would be the iffue of this mock inquiry, and with how httle fafety 
to himfelf, or fuccefs to his caufe, he could venture to appear on 
the day prefixed. In his former letters, though under expreflions 
the moft refpectful, fome fymptoms of his diftrufting the Queen 
may be difcovered. He {poke out now, in plain language. He 
complained of the injury done him, by hurrying on the trial with 
{uch illegal precipitation. He reprefented once more, the indecen- 


* Anderf. vol, i. 50, 52s 
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cy of allowing Bothwell, not only to enjoy perfonal liberty, but to 
retain his former influence over her councils. He again required 


her, as fhe regarded her own honour, to give fome evidence of her 


fincerity in profecuting the murder, by confining the perfon who 
was fufpected, on good grounds, to be the author of it; and, till 
that were done, he fignified his own refolution not to be prefent 
at a trial, the manner and circumftances of which were fo irregu- 
Jar, and unfatisfactory *, 


_HeE feems, however, to have expected little fuccefs from this 
application to Mary; and therefore, at the fame time, befought 
Elizabeth to interpofe, in order to obtain fuch a delay as he de- 
manded +. Nothing can be a ftronger proof, how violently he 
fufpected the one Queen, than his fubmitting to implore the aid of 
the other, who had treated his fon with the utmoft contempt, and 
himfelf and family with the greateft rigour. Elizabeth, who was 
never unwilling to interpofe in the affairs of Scotland, wrote inftantly 
to Mary, advifed her to delay the trial for fome time, and urged, in 
fuch ftrong terms, the fame arguments which Lennox had ufed, as 
might have convinced her to what an unfavourable conftruétion her 
conduct would be liable, if fhe perfifted in her prefent method of 
proceeding {. 


NEITHER her intreaties, however, nor thofe of Lennox, could 
prevail to have the trial put off. On the day appointed, Bothwell 
appeared, but with fuch a formidable retinue, that it would have 
been dangerous to condemn, and impoflible to punith him. Be- 
fides a numerous body of his friends and vaffals affembled, accord 
ing to cuftom, from different parts of the kingdom, he was attended 


® Anderf. vol. i. 52. + Good. vel. ii. 352. t Anderf. Pref. 60. 
See Appendix, N° XIX. ) 
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by a band of hired foldiers, who marched with flying colours along 
the flreets of Edinburgh *. A court of juftice was held, with 
the accuftomed formalities. An indictment was prefented againft 
Bothwell, and Lennox was called upon to make good his accufa- 
tion. In his name appeared Robert Cunningham, one of his depen- 
dants. He excufed his Mafter’s abfence, on account of the fhort- 
nefs of the time, which prevented his affembling his friends and 
vafials, without whofe affiftance he could not, with fafety, venture 
to fet himfelf in oppofition to fuch a powerful antagonift. For this 
reafon, he defired the court to {top proceeding, and protefted, that 
any fentence which fhould be paffed, at that time, ought to be deemed 
illegal and void. Bothwell, on the other hand, infifted, that the court 
fhould inftantly proceed to trialk One of Lennox’s own letters, in 
which he craved of the Queen to profecute the murderers without de- 
lay, was produced. Cunningham’s' objections were over-ruled; and 
the jury, confifting of Peers and Barons of the firft rank, found 
Bothwell not guilty of the crime. 


No perfon appeared as an accufer, not a fingle witnefs was ex- 
amined, nor any evidence produced againft him. The jury, under 
thefe circumftances, could do sothine elfe but acquit him. Their 
verdia@t, however, was far from gratifying the wifhes, or filencing 
the murmurs of the people. Every circumftance in the trial gave 
srounds for fufpicion, and excited indignation ; and the judgment 
pronounced, inftead of being a proof of Bothwell’s innocence, was 
efteemed an argument of hi guilt, Pafquinades and libels were 
affixed to different places, depteling the fentiments of the public, 
with the utmoft virulence of language. 


* Anderf. vol. i. 135. 
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Book IV. ‘Tue jury themfelves feem to have been aware of the cenfure, 


ee uname 


1507. 


to which their proceedings would be expofed; and, at the fame 
time, that they returned their verdi&t acquitting Bothwell, the Earl 
of Caithnefs protefted, in their name, that no crime fhould be im- 
puted to them on that account, becaufe no accufer had appeared, and 
no proof was brought of the indiétment. He took notice, likewife, 
that the ninth inftead of the tenth of F ebruary was mentioned in 
the indictment, as the day on which the murder had been commit- 
ted. A circumftance, which difcovers the extreme inaccuracy of 


thofe who prepared the indi@ment ; and at atime when men were 


difpofed, and not without reafon, to be fufpicious of every thing, 
this fmall matter contributed to confirm and to increafe their fuf- 
picions *. 


Even Bothwell himfelf did not rely on the judgment which he 
had obtained in his favour, as a full vindication of his innocence. Im- 
mediately after his acquittal, he, in compliance with a cuftom which 
was not then obfolete, publithed a writing, in which he offered to 
fight, in.fingle combat, any Gentleman of good fame, who thould 
prefume to accufe him of being acceffory to the murder of the King. 


Mary, however, continued to treat him, as if he had been 


cleared by the moft unexceptionable and fatisfactory evidence. The 
afcendant he had gained over her heart, as well as over her coun- 


cils, was more vifible than ever ; and Lennox, who could not ex- 
pect that his own perfon would be fafe ina country where the mur- 
derer of his fon had been abfolved, without regard to juftice, and 


doaded with honours, in contempt of decency, fled with precipitae 


tion towards England -. 


* Bothw. Trial. Anderf. vol, i, 97, &c. +t Keith, 378. Note (d.) 
| Two 
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Two days after the trial, a Parliament was held, at the open-Boox IV. 

ing of which the Queen diftinguifhed Bothwell, by appointing him are id 
to carry the fceptre before her *. Moft of the Acts paffed in this 4 Poise 
Affembly, were calculated on purpofe to ftrengthen his party, and! 
to promote his defigns. He obtained the ratification of all the pof- 
feffions and honours which the partiality of the Queen had confer- 
red upon him; and the act to that effed& contained the ftrongeft de- 
clarations of his faithful fervices to the Crown, in all times paft.. 
The furrender of the caftle of Edinburgh by Mar was confirmed, 
The law of attainder againft Huntly was repealed, and he, and his 
adherents, were ref{tored to the eftates and honours of their anceftors.. 
Several of thofe who had been on the jury which acquitted him,, 
obtained the ratifications of the grants made in their favour, And. 
as pafquinades daily multiplied, a law paffed, whereby thofe, in- 
to whofe hands any paper of that kind fell, were commanded 
inftantly to deftroy it; and if, through their negle@, it fhould be 
allowed to fpread, they were fubjected to a capital punifhment, in 
the fame manner as if they had been the original authors +. 


But the abfolute dominion, which Bothwell had acquired over Remarkable’ 
Mary’s mind, appeared in the cleareft manner, by an act in favour lr tess 
of the Proteftant religion, to which, at this time, fhe gave her af- mation. 
fent. Mary’s attachment to the Romifh faith was uniform and fu- 
perftitious ; fhe had never laid afide the defign, nor loft the hopes 
of reftoring it. She had, of late, come under new engagements 
to that purpofe, and in confequence of thefe, had ventured upon 
_fome fteps more public and vigorous than any fhe had formerly 
taken. But Bothwell was prompted, by powerful motives, to pro- 
mote this law. He had been guilty of crimes, which rendered him. 
the object of juft and univerfal deteftation. He was meditating 


* Keith, 378. Note (d.) + Ibid. 280. 
others,, 
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Book IV. others, which he eafily forefaw would heighten the public indignas 
-—-~—— tion againft him. By this popular law, he might hope to divert; 
oe or to delay the refentment of the nation, and flattered himfelf, that 
the obtaining this unexpected and legal fecurity for the Proteftant 
religion, would attone for much guilt, filence the clamours of the 
clergy, and induce the people to connive at, or to tolerate his 
crimes. The aét itfelf was fo favourable to the doétrine of 
the Reformers, that the Parliament, which met next year, un- 
der very different leaders, could fubftitute nothing ftronger or more 
explicit in its place; and thought it fufficient to ratify it word for 
word *, To pafs fuch an act, was utterly inconfiftent with all the 
maxims which Mary followed in every other period of her life ; but 
what could never be extorted from her by the folicitations of the 
Affemblies of the church, or by the intreaties of her people, the 
more powerful influence of Bothwell now obtained +. 


Bothwell pre-e Every ftep taken by Bothwell had hitherto been attended with 


vails on the 


nobles to re- all the fuccefs which his moft fanguine wifhes could expect. He 
commene™m’ had entirely gained the Queen’s heart; the murder of the King had 


as an hufband 
to the Queen. excited no public commotion; he had been acquitted by his peers 


of any fhare in that crime; and their decifion had been, in fome 


* Parl. I. Jac. VI. c. 31. 


4+ Buchanan, Hift. 355, not only omits taking any notice of this law, but afferts, 

\ that the Quccn, though fhe had given promifes in favour of the reformed religion, 

refufed to permit any act to pafs in fupport of it, and even difmiffed the depu- 

tics of the church with contempt. Spotfwood, 202. and Calderwood, vol. iii. 41.' 

both affirm the fame thing. It would not have been neccffary to obferve this in- 

{tance of Buchanan’s inaccuracy; but that an author fo converfant in our laws as 

Spotfwood, and one fo induftrious as Calderwood, fhould commit fuch an error, 

when a printed act of Parliament to the contrary was before their eyes, is remark- 
able. Even Buchanan himfelf has taken notice of this act. Deteétio, p.8,. 
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fort, ratified in Parliament. But ina kingdom, where the regal au- Boox IV. 
thority was fo extremely limited, and the power of the nobles fo ar ae 
formidable, he durft not venture on the laft action, towards which 

all his ambitious projects tended, without their approbation. In or- April 19. 
der to fecure this, he, immediately after the diffolution of Parlia. 

ment, invited all the nobles who were prefent to an entertainment. 
Having filled the houfe with his friends and dependants, and furround- 

ed it with armed men *, he opened to the ccmpany his intention of 
marrying the Queen, whofe confent, he told them, he had already ob- 
tained; and demanded their approbation of this match, which, he 

| faid, was no lefs acceptable to their Sovereign, than honourable to him- 

felf-+. Huntley and Seaton, who were privy to all Bothwell’s {chemes, 

and promoted them with the utmoft zeal; the Popith ecclefiaftics, 

who were abfolutely devoted to the Queen, and ready to footh all her 
paffions, inftantly declared their fatisfaction with what he had pro- 

pofed. The reft, who dreaded the exorbitant power which Both- 

well had acquired, and obferved the Queen’s growing affection towards 

him in all her actions, were willing to make a merit of yielding toa 
meafure, which they could neither oppofe, nor defeat. Some few were 
confounded and inraged. But, inthe end, Bothwell, partly by pro- 

mifes and flattery, partly by terror and force, prevailed on all who 

were prefent to fubfcribe a paper, which leaves a deeper ftain than 

any occurrence in that age, on the honour and character of the na- 

fion. 


a = 


TH1s paper contained the ftrongeft declarations of Bothwell’s in- 
nocence, and the moft ample acknowledgment of his good fervices 

- tothe kingdom. If any future accufation fhould be brought againft 
him, on account of the King’s murder, the fubfcribers promifed to 


* Good. vol. ii, r4r. + Anderf, vol. i. 94, 
Vor. I, ZZ ftand 
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- difapproved by her +. 


his defence. They recommended him to the Queen, as the moft 
proper perfon fhe could chufe for a hufband ; and if fhe fhould con- 
defcend to beftow on him that mark of her regard, they undertook 
to promote the marriage, and to join him with all their forces, in 
oppofing any perfon who endeavoured to obftruct it*. Among the 
fub{cribers of this paper, we find fome who were the Queen’s chief 
confidents, others who were ftrangers to her counfels, and cb- 
noxious to her difpleafure; fome who faithfully adhered to her, 
through all the viciffitudes of her fortune, and others who became 
the principal authors of her fufferings; fome paffionately attached 
to the Romifh fuperftition, and others zealous advocates for the 
Proteftant faith 4+. No common intereft can be fuppofed to have 
united men of fuch oppofite principles and parties, in recommend- 
ing to their Sovereign a ftep fo injurious to her honour, and fo fa- 
tal to her peace. This ftrange coalition was the effect of much ar- 
tifice, and muft be confidered as the boldcft and moft mafterly 
ftroke of Bothwell’s addrefs. It is obfervable, that amidft all the 
altercations and mutual reproaches of the two parties which arofe 
in the kingdom, this unworthy tranfaction ts feldom mentioned. 
Confcious, on both fides, that in this particular, their conduct could 
ill bear examination, and would redound little to their fame, they 
always touch upon it unwillingly, and feem defirous that it fhould 
remain in darknefs, or be buried in oblivion. But as fo many per- 
fons, who, both at that time, and ever after, pofleffed the Queen’s 
favour, fubfcribed this paper, the fufpicion becomes ftrong, that 
Bothwell’s ambitious hopes were neither unknown to Mary, nor 


* Anderf. vol. i. 177. +t Keith, 382. 
} Of all the different fyftems with regard to this tranfaction, that of Camden 


{fcems to be the leaft accurate, and the worft founded. He fuppofes that Bothwell 
. wa 
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Tnese fufpicions are confirmed by the moft direct proof. Melvil, Book IV. 
at that time, enjoyed a confiderable fhare in her favour. He, as well “Ta. 


as his brother, kept a fecret correfpondence in England, with thofe 
who favoured her pretenfions to that Crown. The rumour of her 
intended marriage with Bothwell having early fpread in that kingdom, 
excited the utmoft indignation ; and he received a letter from thence, 
which reprefented, in the ftrongeft terms, what would be the fatal ef- 
fedts of fuch animprudent ftep. Melvil put this letter into the Queen’s 
hands, and inforced it with the utmoft warmth. She not only difte- 
garded thefe remonftrances, but communicated the matter to Both 


was hated by Murray, Morton, &c. who had been his affociates in the murder 
of the King, and that they now wanted to ruin him. He affirms, at the fame time, 
that the fubfcriptions to this paper were obtained by them, out of fear that Both- 
well might fink in his hopes, and betray the whole bloody fecret. 404. But befides 
the abfurdity of fuppofing, that any man’s enemies would contribute towards raifing 
him to fuch high dignity, on the uncertain hopes of afterwards depriving him of 
it; befides the impoulibility of accomplifhing fuch a marriage, if it had been either 
unknown to the Queen, or difagreeable to her 3; we may obferve that this fuppofition 
is deftroyed by the direct teftimony of the Queen herfelf, who afcribes the confent 
of the nobles to Bothwell’s artifices, wha purchafed it by giving them to underfland 
that we were ccntent therewith, Anderf. vol.i. 94. It would have been no fmall ad- 
vantage to Mary, if fhe could have reprefented the confent of the nobles to have 
been their own voluntary deed. It is ftill more furprifing to find Lefly afcribing 
this paper to Murray and his faction. Anderf. vol. i. 26. The Bithop himfelf was 
one of the perfons who fubfcribed it. Keith, 383. The King’s commiffioners, at 
the conference held at York 1568, pretended that none of the nobles, except the 
Earl of Huntly, would fubfcribe this paper till a warrant from the Quecn was pro. 
duced, by which they were allowed to do fo; this warrant they had in their cuftody, 
and exhibited. Ander. vol. iv. Part ii. 59. This differs from Buchanan’s account, 
who fuppofes that all the nobles prefent fubfcribed the paper on the rgth, and 
that, next day, they obtained the approbation of what they had done, by way of 
fecurity to themfelves, 355. 
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well. Melvil, in order to fave his life, was obliged to fly from 
court, whither he durft not return, till the Earl’s rage began to 
abate *. At the fame time, Elizabeth warned Mary of the danger 
and infamy to which fhe would expofe herfelf, by fuch an indecent 
choice; but an advice from her met with ftill lefs regard +. 


THREE days after the rifing of Parliament, Mary went from 
Edinburgh to Stirling, in order to vifit the Prince her fon. Both- 
well had now brought his fchemes to full maturity, and every pre- 
eaution being taken, which could render it fafe to ventureon the laft 
and decifive ftep, the natural impetuofity of his fpirit did not fuffer 
him to deliberate any longer. Under pretence of an expedition 
acain{t the free-booters on the borders, he affembled his followers; 
and ma:ching out of Edinburgh with a thoufand horfe, turned 
fuddenly towards Linlithgow, met the Queen on her return near 
that place, difperfed her flender train without refiftance, feized on 
her perfon, and conducted her, together with a few of her cour- 


* Melv. 156. According to Melvil, Lord Herreis likewife remonftrated againft 
the marriage, and conjured the Queen, on his knees, to lay afide all thoughts of 
fuch a difhonourable alliance.156. But it has been obferved, that Herreis is one of 
the nobles who fubfcribed the bond, April 1g. Keith, 383. 2. That he is one 
of the witneffes to the marriage articles between the Queen and Bothwel], May 14. 
Good. vol. ii. 61. 3. That he fat in counci! with Bothwell, May 17. Keith, 386. 
But this remonftrance of Lord Herreis againft the marriage happened before thefe, 
made by Melvil himfclf, 1:7. Melvil’s remonftrance muft have happened fome 
time before the meeting of Parliament; for after offending Bothwell, he retired 
from court; he allowed his rage time to fubfide, and had again joined the Queens 
when fhe was feized, April 24, 158. The time which muft have elapfed, by this 
account of the matter, was perhaps fufficient to have gained Herreis, from being an 
oppofer, to become a promoter of the marriage. Perhaps Melvil may have com- 
mitted fome miftake with regard to this fact, fo far as relates to Lord Herreis. He 
could not well be miftaken with regard to what himlclf did. 

+ Anderf? vol. i. 106. y 
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tiers, asa prifoner to his caftle of Dunbar. She expreffed neither Boox IV. 
furprize, nor terror, nor indignation, at fuch an outrage committed ale ag 
on her perfon, and fuch an infult offered to her authority, but feemed sors 
to yield without ftruggle or regret *. Melvil was, at that time, one 

of her attendants; and the officer by whom he was feized in- 

formed him, that nothing was done without the Queen’s own con- 

fent +. If we may rely on the letters publifhed in Mary’s name, 

the fcheme had been communicated to her, and every ftep towards it 

was taken with her participation and advice f. 


Botu the Queen and Bothwell thought it of advantage to em- 
ploy this appearance of violence. It afforded her a decent excufe 
for her conduct; and while the could plead that it was owing to 
force rather than chcice, fhe hoped that her reputation, among fo- 
reigners at leaft, would efcape without cenfure, or be expofed to 
lefs reproach. Bothwell could not help diftrufting all the me- 
thods which had hitherto been ufed, for vindicating him from any 
concern in the murder of the King. Something was ftill wanting 
for his fecurity, and for quieting his guilty fears. This was a par- 
don under the Great Seal. By the laws of Scotland, the moft hei- 
nous crime muft be mentioned by name in a pardon, and then all 
lefler offences are deemed to be included under the general claufe, 
and all other crimes whatfsever ||. To fiize the perfon of the Prince, 
is high treafon; and Bothwell hoped, that a pardon obtained for 
this, would extend to every thing of which he had been accufed **, 


BoTuweELL, having now got the Queen’s perfon into his hands, Is divorced 
: ; . so trom his o 
it would have been unbecoming either a politician or aman ofyie. 


gallantry to have delayed confummating his fchemes. For this 


* Keith, 383. + Melv, 138. t Good. vol. ii. =F 
| Parl. 6. Jac. IV. c, 62. ** Anderf. vol, iv. Part n. 61. 
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Boox VI. purpofe, he inftantly commenced a fuit, in order to obtain fentence 
WU ——~ of divorce from his wife Lady Jean Gordon, the Earl of Huntly’s 
1567. fitter. This procefs was carried on, at the fame time, both before 


April 29. 


May 3. 


May 12, 


Proteftant and Popith judges; before the former, in the court of | 
Commiffaries ; and before the latter, in the fpiritual court of the 
Archbifhop of St. Andrew's, whofe jurifdiction the Queen had late- 
ly reftored. The pretexts which he pleaded were trivial, or fcanda- 
Jous. But his authority had greater weight than the juftice of his 
caufe; and in both courts, fentence of divorce was pronounced, with 
the fame indecent and fufpicious precipitancy *. © 


Wuixe this infamous tranfaction was carrying on, the Queen 
refided at Dunbar; detained as a prifoner, but treated with the ut- 
moft refpect. Soon after Bothwell, with a numerous train of his 
dependants, conducted her to Edinburgh; but inftead of lodging 
her in the palace of Haly-rud-houfe, he conveyed her to the 
cattle, of which he was governor. The difcontent of the nation 
rendered this precaution neceffary. In an houfe unfortified, and 
of eafy accefs, the Queen might have been refcued without diffi- 
culty out of his hands. In a place of ftrength, fhe was fecured 
from all the attempts of his enemies. 


One fmall difficulty ftill remained to be furmounted. As the 
Queen was kept in a fort of captivity by Bothwell, a marriage 
concluded in that condition might be imputed to force, and be held 
invalid. In order to obviate this, Mary appeared in the court of 
feffion, and in prefence of the Chancellor, the other judges, and 
feveral of the nobility, declared that fhe was now at full liberty; 
and though Bothwell’s violence in feizing her perfon had, at firft, 
excited her indignation, yet his refpeciful behaviour fince that time 


* And, 1, 1326 


had 
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had not only appeafed her refentment, but determined her to raife Boox IV. 
him to higher honours *, —— 
157. 
’ Wuar thefe were foon became public. The title of Duke 15 married to 
of Orkney was conferred upon Bothwell; and on the sth of We 
May his marriage with the Queen, which had fo long been the 
object of his wifhes, and the motive of his crimes, was folemnized. 
The ceremony was performed, in public, according to the rites of 
the Proteftant Church, by Adam Bothwell bifhcp of Orkney, one 
of the few prelates who had embraced the Reformation, and 
on the fame day, was celebrated in private, according to the 
forms preicribed by the Popifh reiigion +. The boldnefs with 
which Craig, the Minifter who was commanded to publifh the 
banns, teflified again{t the defign; the fmall number of the nobles, 
who were prefent at the marriage; and the fullen and difrefpectful 
filence of the people, when the een appeared in public; were 
manifeft fymptoms of the violent and gencral diffatisfaction of het 
own fubjects. The refufal of Du Croc the French ambaffador to be 
prefent at the nuptial ceremony or entertainment difcovers the fen- 
timents of her allies, with regard to this part of her condu@. And 
although every other ation in Mary’s life could be juftified by the 
rules of prudence, or reconciled to the principles of virtue, this fatal 
marriage would remain an inconteftible proof of her rafbnefs, if not 


of her guilt. 


Mary's firft care was to offer fome apology for her condud, to 
the courts of France and England. The inftructions to her am- 
baffadors ftill remain, and are drawn by a mafterly hand. But 
under all the artificial and falfe colouring fhe employs, it is eafy to 
difcover not only that many of the fteps fhe had taken were un- 


* And. 1.87. ¢ And. 1. 135.2. 276, 
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Book IV.juftifiable, but that the herfelf was confcious that they could not 
 wv™ be juftificd *. 
1567. 

Tue title of King was the only thing, which was not beftowed 
upon Bothwell. Notwithftanding her attachment to him, Mary 
remembered the inconveniencies, which had arifen from the rath 
advancement of her former hufband to that honour: She agreed, 
however, that he fhould fign, in token of confent, all the public 
writs iffued in her name+. This was nothing more than mere 
form, but, together with it, he poffeffed all the reality of power. 
The Queen’s - perfon was in his hands; fhe was furrounded more 
clofely than ever by his creatures; none of her fubjects could ob-. 
tain audience without his permiffion; and, unlefs in his own pre- 
fence, none but his confidents were permitted to converfe with 
her t. ‘The Scotch Monarchs were accuftomed to live among their 
fubjects as fathers or as equals, without diftruft, and with little 
flate ; armed guards ftanding at the doors of the royal apartment, 
difficulty of accefs, diflance and retirement, were things unknown, 
and unpopula:. | | 


Endeavoursto EF HESE precautions were neceffary for fecuring to Bothwell the 
become maf power, which he had acquired. But, without being matter of. 
Prince’s per- the perfon of the young Prince, he efteemed all that he had gained 
ee to be precarious and uncertain. The Queen had committed her 
fon to the care of the Earl of Mar. The fidelity and loyalty of 

that nobleman were too well known to expect that he would be 

willing to put the Prince into the hands of the man, who was fo 

violently fufpeStcd of having murdered his father. Bothwell, how- 


ever, laboured to get the Prince into his power, with an anxiety, 


* And, L 89. ‘ Good. 2. 60. { And. 1, 136. 
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which gave rife to the blackeft fufpicions, All his addrefs as well Boox IV. 
as authority were employed to perfuade, or to force Mar, into a 
compliance with his demands*. And it is no flight proof both 
of the firmnefs and dexterity of that- nobleman, that he preferved 
a life of fo much importance to the nation, from lying at the mercy 
of aman, whom fear or ambition might have prompted to vio- 
lent attempts againft it. 


em aad 
1567. 


Tne eyes of neighbouring nations were fixed, at that time, General jn- 
upon the great events, which had happened in Scotland, during eo 
three months. A King murdered, with the utmoft cruelty, in Queen’s con- 


the prime of his days, and in his capital city; the perfon ce 
pected of that odious crime fuffered not only to appear publickly in 
every place, but admitted into the prefence of the Queen, diftin- 
guifhed by her favour, and entrufted with the chief direction of 
her affairs; fubjccted to a trial, which was carried on with moft 
fhamelefs partiality, and acquitted by a fentence, which ferved only 
to confirm the fufpicions of his guilt; divorced from his wife, 
on pretences frivolous, or indecent; and after all this, inftead of 
meeting with the ignominy due to his actions, or the punifhment 
merited by his crimes, permitted openly, and without oppofition, 
to marry a Queen, the wife of the Prince whom he had affaffinated, 
and the guardian of thofe laws which he had been guilty of violat- 
Ing. Such a quick fucceffion of incidents, fo fingular, and fo deteft- 
able, is not to be found in any other hiftory. They left, in the opi- 
nion of foreigners, a mark of infamy on the character of the nation. 
The Scots were held in abhorrence all over Europe ; they durft (carce 
appear any where in public; and after fuffering fo many atrocious 
- deeds to pafs with impunity, they were univerfally reproached as 


* Melv, 160. Buch. 361. 
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Boox IV.men void of courage, or of humanity, as equally regardlefs of the 
a reputation of their Queen, and the honour of their country *. 


The nobles TuEse reproaches rouzed the nobles, who had been hitherto 

ees F amufed by Bothwell’s artifices, or intimidated by his power. The 

Bothwell, | manner in which he exercifed the authority which he had acquired, 
his repeated attempts to become matter of the Prince’s perfon, to- 
gether with fome rath threatenings againft him, which he let fall +, 
added to the violence and promptnefs of their refolutions, A confi- 
derable body of them affembled at Stirling, and entered into an af- 
fociation for the defence of the Prince’s perfon. Argyll, Athol, 
Mar, Morton, Glencairn, Home, Lindfay, Boyd, Murray of Tul- 
libardin, Kirkaldy of Grange, and Maitland the Secretary were the 
heads of this confederacy ¢. Stewart Earl of Athol was remarkable 
for an uniform and bigotted attachment to popery, but his indigna- 
tion on account of the murder of the King, to whom he was nearly 
allied, and his zeal for the fafety of the Prince, overcame, on this 
occafion, all confiderations of religion, and united him with the 
moft zealous Proteftants. Several of the other nobles acted, with. 
out queftion, from a laudable concern for the fafety of the Prince, 
and the honour of their country. But the fpirit which fome of 
them difcovered, during the fubfequent revolutions, leaves little 
room to doubt, that ambition or refentment were the real motives 
of their conduct; and that, on many occafions, ‘while they were 
purfuing ends juft and neceflary, they were adtuated by principles 
and paffions altogether unjuftifiable. 


Tue frft accounts of this league filled the Queen and Bothwell 
with great confternation. They were no ftrangers to the fentiments 


* Anderf, vol.i. 128, 134. Melv. 163. See Appendix, N° XX. 
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of the nation, with refpedt to their conduct ; and thouzh their mar-Boox IV. 
riage had not met with public oppofition, they knew that it had a 
not been carried on without the fecret difguft and murmurings of all 1507. 
ranks of men. They forefaw the violence with which this indig- 

nation would burft out, after being fo long fuppreffed. And in or- 

der to prepare for the ftorm, Mary iffued a proclamation, requiring fay 29, 
her fubjects to take arms, and to attend her hufband by a day ap- 

pointed. At the fame time, fhe publithed a fortof manifefto, in which 

fhe laboured to vindicate her government from thofe imputations 

with which it had been loaded, and employed the ftrongeft terms 

to exprefs her concern fot the fafety and welfare of the Prince her 

fon. Neither of thefe produced any confiderable effect, Her pro- 
clamation was ill obeyed, and her manifefto met with little cre- 

dit *. 


THE sanieaeiae Lords carried on their preparations with no lefs The’Queen 
activity, and with much more fuccefs: Among a warlike people, eee as 
men of fo much power and popularity found it an eafy matter to > 
raife an army. ‘They were ready to march before the Queen and 
Bothwell were in a condition to refiftthem. The caftle of Edin- 
burgh was the place whither the Queen ought naturally to have 
retired, and there her perfon might have been perfectly fafe. But 
the confederates had fallen on means to fhake, or corrupt the fide- 
lity of Sir James Balfour the deputy governor, and Bothwell durft 
not commit to him fuch an important truft. He conducted the Queen 
to the caftle of Borthwick, and on the appearance of Lord Home, June 6¢ 
with a body of his followers, before that place, he fled with pre- 
cipitation to Dunbar, and was followed by the Queen, difguifed tn 
men’s cloaths. The confederates advanced towards Edinburgh, 
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where Huntly endeavoured, in vain, to animate the inhab‘tants to 
defend the town againft them. They entered without oppofition, _ 
and were inftantly joined by many of the citizens, whofe zeal be- 
came the firmeft fupport of their caufe *. 


In order to fet their own conduct in the moft favourable light, 
and to rouze the public indignation againft Bothwell, the nobles 
publifhed a declaration of the motives which had induced them to 
take arms. All Bothwell’s paft crimes were enumerated, ‘all his 
wicked intentions difplayed and aggravated, and every true Scotf- 
man was called upon to join them in avenging the one, and in pres 
venting the other -. 


Mean while, Bothwell affembled his forces at Dunbar, and as 
he had many dependants in that corner, he foon gathered fuch 
ftrength, that he ventured to advance towards the confederates. 
Their troops were not numerous ; the fuddenefs and fecrecy of their 
enterprize gave their friends at a diftance no time to join them; 
and as it does not appear that they were fupported either with 
money or fed with hopes by the Queen of England, they could not 
have kept long in a body. But on the other hand, Bothwell dur 
not rifque a delay {. His army followed him with reluétance in 
this quarrel, and ferved him with no cordial affection ; fo that his 
only hopes of fuccefs was in furprizing the enemy, or in ftriking 
the blow before his own troops had leifure to recolle@ themfelves, 
or to imbibe the fame unfavourable opinion of his actions, which had 
{pread over the reft of the nation. Thefe motives determined the 
Queen to march forward, with an inconfiderate and fatal {peed. 


* Keith, 398. ¢ Anderf, vol. i. 128. t Keith, gor. 
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On the fir(t intelligence of her approach, the confederates ad- Boox IV. 
_ vanced to meet her. They found her forces drawn up on the fame 6 
ground which the Englifh had poffeffed at the battle of Pinkie. The erie 
_ The rumbers on both fides were nearly equal; but there was "2h 87n# 
“no equality in point of difcipline. The Queen’s army confifted June 's- 
chiefly of a multitude, haftily affembled, without courage-or expe- 

rience in war. The troops of the confederates were compofed 

of Gentlemen of rank and reputation, followed by their moft trufty 
dependants, who were no lefs brave than zealous *, 


Du Croc the French Ambaffador, who was in the field, la- fea 

boured, by negociating both with the Queen and the nobles, to tempted. 
put an end to the quarrel without the effufion of blood. He repre- 
fented to the confederates the Queen’s inclinations towards peace, 
and her willingnefs to pardon the offences which they had commit- 
"ted. Morton replied, with warmth, that they had taken arms not 
again{t the Queen, but againft the murderer of her hufband, and 
if he were given up to juftice, or banifhed from her prefence, fhe 
fhould find them ready to yield the obedience which is due from 
fubjects to their Sovereign, Glencairn added, that they did not 
come to afk pardon for any offence, but to punifh thofe who had 
offended. ‘Thefe haughty anfwers convinced the Ambaffador, that 
his mediation would be ineffectual, and that their paffions were too 
high to allow them to liften to any pacific propofitions, or to think 
of retreating after having proceeded fo far +. 


THE Queen’s army was pofted to advantage, on a rifing ground, 
The confederates advanced to the attack refolutely, but flowly, and 
with the caution which was natural on that unhappy field. Her 
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Book 1V.troops were alarmed at their approach, and difcovered no inclina~ 


| Saeed 
1507. 


tion to fight. Mary endeavoured to animate them; fhe wept, 
fhe threatened, fhe reproached them with cowardice; but all in 
vain. A few of Bothwell’s immediate attendants were eager for the 
encounter; the reft {tood wavering and irrefolute, and fome be- 
gan to fteal out of the ficld. Bothwell attempted to infpirit them, 
by offering to decide the quarrel, and to vindicate his own innocence 
in fingle combat with any of his adverfaries. Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Murray of Tullibardin, and Lord Lindfay contended for the honour 
of entering the lifts againft him. But this challenge proved to be a 
mere bravade. E/jither the confcioufnefs of guilt deprived Bothwell 
of his wonted courage, or the Queen, by her authority, forbade 
the combat *. 


AFTER the fymptoms of fear difcovered by her followers, Mary 
would have been inexcufable, had fhe hazarded a battle. To 
have retreated in the face of anenemy, who had already furrounded 


. the hill on which fhe ftood, with part of their cavalry, was utterly 


Rashwell ob- 


liged to fly. 


impracticable. In this fituation, fle was under the cruel neceflity 
of putting herfelf into the hands of thofe fubjects who had taken 
arms againft her. She demanded an interview with Kirkaldy, a 
brave and generous man, who commanded an advanced body of the 
enemy. He, with the confent and in name of the leaders of the 
party, promifed that, on condition fhe would difmifs Bothwell 
from her prefence, and govern the kingdom by the advice of her 
nobles, they would honour and obey her as their Sovereign -f. 


‘Duriyce this parley, Bothwell took his laft farewell of the Queen, 
and rode off the field with a few followers. This difmmal reverfe 
happened exactly one month after that marriage, which had coft him 


+ Cald. vol. ii. 50. + Good, vol. ii. 164. Melv. 165. 
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fo many crimes to accomplifh, and which leaves fo foul a ftain on Book IV. 
Mary’s memory. ae Sil 
| 1567. 

As foon as Bothwell retired, Mary furrendered to Kirkaldy, who oy farren- 

conducted her toward the confederate army, the leaders of which a i 

received her with much refpect ; and Morton, in their name, made 

ample profeffions of their future loyalty and obedience *. But fhe 

was treated by the common foldiers with the utmoft infolence and 

indignity. As fhe marched along, they poured upon her all the op- 

probrious names, which are beftowed only on the loweft and moft 

infamous criminals. Wherever fhe turned her eyes, they held up 

before her a ftandard, on which was painted the dead body of the 

late King, ftretched on the ground, and the young Prince kneeling 

before it, and uttering thefe words, ‘“‘ Judge and revenge my caufe, 

O Lord!” Mary turned with horror from fuch a fhocking fight. 

She began already to feel the wretched condition to which a captive 

Prince is reduced. She uttered the moft bitter complaints, fhe 

melted into tears, and could f{carce be kept from finking to the | 

ground. The confederates carried her towards Edinburgh, and, in 

{pite of many delays, and after looking with the fondnefs and credu- 

lity natural to the unfortunate for fome unexpected relief, fhe arrived 

there, The ftreets were covered with multitudes, whom zeal 

or curiofity had drawn together, to behold fuch an unufual fcene. 

The Queen, worn out with fatigue, covered with duit, and be- 

dewed with tears, was expofed as a fpectacle to her own fubjects, 

and led to the Provoft’s houfe. Notwithftanding all her argu- 

ments and intreaties, the fame ftandard was carried before her, and 

the fame infults and reproaches repeated. A woman, young, beau- 

tiful, and in diftrefs, is naturally the object of compaflion, The | 
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Book IV, comparifon of their prefent mifery with their former {plendour, ufual- 
-—+~—— ly foftens us in favour of illuftrious fufferers. But the people beheld 
1507+ the deplorable fituation of their Sovereign with infenfibility ; and fo 
{trong was their perfuafion of her guilt, and fo great the violence of 
their indignation, that the fufferings of their Queen did not, in any 
degree, mitigate their refentment, or procure her that fympathy, 

which is feldom denied to unfortunate Princes *. 
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againft their Sovereign, that it now became almoft impof- 5 
fible for them either to ftop fhort, or to purfue acourfe 1567. 
lefs violent. Many of the nobles had refufed to concur with them ofae in 
in their enterprize; others openly condemned it. A {mall circum- the Queer 
{tance might abate that indignation with which the multitude were, 

at prefent, animated again{ft the Queen, and deprive them of that 

popular applaufe which was the chief foundation of their power. 

Thefe confiderations inclined fome of them to treat the Queen with _ 


great lenity. 


T HE confederate Lords had proceeded to fuch extremities Boor V. 


But, on the other hand, Mary’s affection for Bothwell continued 
as violent as ever; fhe obftinately refufed to hearken to any pro- 
pofal for diffolving their marriage, and determined not to abandon 
a man, for whofe love fhe had already facrificed fo much *. If they 
fhould allow her to recover the fupreme power, the firft exertion of 
it would be to recal Bothwell; and they had reafon, both from his 

* Keith, 419, 446,449. Melv. 167. Sce Append. N° XXI. 
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Boox V; refentment, from her condu¢t, and oe their own, to ieeill the 
ee fevereft effects of her vengeance. Thefe confiderations fur- 
1567+ mounted every other motive; and reckoning themfelves. abfolved, 

by Mary’s incurable attachment to Bothwell, from the engagements 
which they had come under when the yielded herfelf a prifoner, they, 
without regarding the duty which they owed her as their Queen, 
and without confulting the reft of the nobles, carried her next even- 

They in- ing, under a ftrong guard, to the caftle of Lochlevin, and figned a 

ee in warrant to William Douglas the ewner of it, to.detain her as a pri- 
foner. ‘This caftle is fituated in a fmall ifland, in the middle of a 
lake. Douglas, to whom it belonged, was a near relation of Mor- ° 
ton’s, and had married the Earl of Murray’s mother. In this place,. 
under ftri€t cuftody, with a few attendants, and fubjeCted to the in- 
fults of a haughty woman, who boafted daily of being the lawful 
wife of James V. Mary fuffered all the rigour and miferies of cap- 
tivity *. 


IMMEDIATELY after the Queen’s imprifonment, the confederates. 
were at the utmoft pains to ftrengthen their party; they entered 
into new bonds of affociation; they aflumed the title of Lords of 
the Secret Council, and without any other right, arrogated to them= 
felves the whole regal authority. One of their firft a€ts of power 
was to fearch the city of Edinburgh for thofe who were concerned 
in the murder of the King. This thew of zeal gained reputation 
to them(elves, and threw an oblique reflection on the Queen for her 
remifinefs. Several fufpected perfons were feized. Captain Black- 
adder and three others were condemned and executed. But no dif- 
covery of importance was made. If we believe fome hiftorians, 
they were convicted by fufficient evidence. If we give credit to 
others, their fentence was unjuft, and they denied, with their laft 
breath, any knowledge of the crime, for which they fuffered -+. 


* Keith, 403. Note (4). + Cald. vol. ii. 53. Crawf. Mem. 35. 
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AN unexpected accident, however, put into the hands of Mary's Boox V. 
enemies what they deemed the fulleft evidence of her guilt. Both- eae i 
well having left, in the caftle of Edinburgh, a cafket, containing fe- P5o7° 
veral fonnets and letters written with the Queen’s own hand; he now 
fent one of his confidents to bring to him this precious depofite. But 
as his meffenger returned, he was intercepted, and the cafket feized 
by Morton *, And the contents of it were always produced by the 
party, as the moft ample juftification of their own conduct, and the 
moft unan{werable proof of their not having loaded their Sovereign 
with the imputation of imaginary crimes +. 


But the confederates, notwithftanding their extraordinary fuc- come of the 
cefs, were ftill far from being perfeétly at eafe. That fo {mall a part ico: pide 
of the nobles fhould pretend to difpofe of the perfon of their Sovereign, 
or to affume the authority which belonged to her, without the con- 
currence of the reft, appeared to many of that body to be unpre- 
cedented, and prefumptuous. Several of thefe were now affembled 
at Hamilton, in order to deliberate what courfe they fhould hold, 
in this difficult conjuncture. The confederates made fome attempts 
towards a coalition with them, but without effet. They employed 
the mediation of the Affembly of the Church, to draw them to a 
perfonal interview at Edinburgh, but with no better fuccefs. That 
party, however, though its numbers were formidable, and the 
power of its leaders great, foon loft reputation by the want of una- 
nimity and vigour; all its confultations evaporated in murmurs 
and complaints, and no fcheme was concerted for obftructing the 
progrefs of the confederates +. 


THERE appeared fome profpect of danger from another quarter. 51. sbeth in- 
This great revolution in Scotland had been carried on without any terpofsin her 
° e aur, 
aid from Elizabeth, and even without her knowledge |]. And 
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though fhe was far from being difpleafed to fee the affairs of that 
kingdom embroiled, or a rival, whom fhe hated, reduced to dif 
trefs, fhe neither wifhed that it fhould be in the power of the one 
faction entirely to fupprefs the other, nor could fhe view the fteps 
taken by the confederates without great offence. Notwithftanding 
the popular maxims by which fhe governed her own fubjects, her 
notions of royal prerogative were very exalted. The confederates 
had, in her opinion, encroached on the authority of their Sove- 
reign, which they had no right to controul, and had offered vio- 
lence to her perfon, which it was their duty to efteem facred. They 
had fet a dangerous example to other fubjects, and Mary’s caufe be- 
came the common caufe of, Princes *. If ever Elizabeth was in- 
fluenced with regard to the affairs of Scotland, by the feelings of 
her heart, rather than by confiderations of intereft, it was on this oc- 
cafion. She inftantly defpatched Throgmorton into Scotland, with 
powers to negociate both with the Queen, and with the confede- 
rates. In his inftructions there appears a remarkable folicitude for 
Mary’s liberty, and even for her reputation +. And the choice of 
an Ambaffador, fo devoted to the intereft of the Scotch Queen, 
proves this folicitude to have been fincere. But neither Elizabeth’s 
friendfhip, nor Throgmorton’s zeal, were of much avail to Mary. 
The confederates forefaw what would be the effects of thefe good 
offices; and that the Queen, elated by the profpect of protetion, 


would reject with fcorn the overtures which they were about to 


make her. They, for that reafon, peremptorily denied Throgmorton 
accefs to their prifoner. And what propofitions he made to them in 
her behalf, they either refufed, or eluded f. 


Mean while they deliberated with the utmoft anxiety, concern- 


the confede- ing the fettlement of the nation, and the future difpofal of the 


rate nobles, 


Queen’s perfon. Elizabeth, obferving that Throgmorton made no 
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progrefs in his negociations with them, and that they would liften Boox V. 
to none of his demands in Mary’s favour, turned towards that party of are og 
the nobles who were aflembled at Hamilton, incited them to take 
arms in order to reftore their Queen to liberty, and promifed to affitt 
them in fuch an attempt, to the utmoft of her power *. But they 
difcovered no greater union or vigour than formerly, and behaving 
like men who had given up all concern either for their Queen or 
their country, tamely allowed an inconfiderable part of their bo- 
dy, whether we confider them with refpect to numbers, or to power, 
to fettle the government of the kingdom, and to difpofe of the 
Queen’s perfon at pleafure. Many confultations were held, and 
various opinions arofe with regard to each of thefe. Some feemed 
defircus of adhering to the plan on which the confederacy was at 
firft formed; and after punifhing the murderers of the King, and 
diffolving the marriage with Bothwell; after providing for the fafety 
of the young Prince, and the fecurity of the Proteftant religion ; they 
propofed to re-eftablith the Queen in the pofleffion of her legal au- 
thority. The fuccefs with which their arms had been accompanied, 
infpired others with bolder and more defperate thoughts, and nothing 
lefs would fatisfy them than the trial, the condemnation and punifh- 
ment of the Queen herfelf, as the principal confpirator againft the life 
of her hufband and the fafety of her fon: the former was Maitland’s. 
fyftem, and breathed too much ofa pacific and moderate {pirit, to be 
agreeable to the temper or wifhes ofthe party. The latter was re- 
commended by the clergy, and warmly adopted by many laics; but 
the nobles durft not, or would not venture on fuch an unprece- 
dented and audacious deed f. 


* See Appendix, N°. XXII. + Keith, 420, 421, 422, 582. 

t The intention of putting the Queen to death feems to have been carried on: 
by fome of her fubjects: at this time we often find Elizabeth boafting that Mary 
owed her life to her interpofition, Digges’s Compl. amb. 14, &c. See Appendix, 
N° XVIII. 
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Boru parties agreed at laft upon a fcheme, neither fo moderate as 
the one, nor fo daring as the other. Mary was to be perfuaded or 
forced to refign the Crown ; the young Prince was to be proclaimed 
King, and the Earl of Murray was to be appointed to govern the 
kingdom during his minority, with the name and authority of Re- 
gent. “With regard to the Queen’s own perfon, nothing was de- 
termined. It feems to have been the intention of the confederates, 
to keep her in perpetual imprifonment; but in order to intimidate 
herfelf, and to overawe her partizans, they {till referved to themfelves 
the power .of proceeding to more violent extremes, 


Ir was obvious to forefee difficulties in the execution of this 
plan. Mary was young, ambitious, high-fpirited, and accuitomed 
to command. ‘To induce her to acknowledge her own incapacity 
for governing, to renounce the dignity and power which fhe was 
born to enjoy, to become dependant on her own {fubjects, to con- 
fent to her own bondage, and to inveft thofe perfons, whom fhe 
confidered as the authors of all her calamities, with that honour and 
authority of which fhe herfelf was f{tripped, were points hard to be 
gained. Thefe, however, the confederates attempted, and they did 
not want means to infure fuccefs. Mary had endured, for feveral 
weeks, all the hardfhips and terror of a prifon; no profpect of liber- 
ty appeared ; none of her fubjects had either taken arms, or fo much 
as folicited her relief * ; no perfon in whom fhe could confide was 
admitted into her prefence; even the Ambaffladors of the French 
King and Queen of England were refufed accefs to her. In this 
folitary ftate, without a counfellor or a friend, under the preffure 
of diftrefs, and the apprehenfion of danger, it was natural for a 
woman to hearken almoft to any overtures. The confederates took 


* Keith, 425. 
_advan- 
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advantage of her condition, and of her fears. They employed Lord Boox V. 
Lindfay, the fierceft zealot in the party, to communicate their —~—~ 
fcheme to the Queen, and to obtain her fabfcription to thofe pa- i 
pers which were neceflary for rendering it effectual. He exe- 
cuted his commiffion with harfhnefs and brutality. Certain death 
was before Mary’s eyes, if the refufed to comply with his demands, 
At the fame time, fhe was informed by Sir Robert Melvil, in name 
of Athol, Maitland, and Kirkaldy, the perfons among the confe- 
derates who were moft attentive to- her intereft, that a refigna- 
tion extorted by fear, and granted during her imprifonment, was 
void in law, and might be revoked fo foon as fhe recovered li- 
berty. ‘Throgmorton, by anote which he found means to convey. 
to her, fuggefted the fame thing-*. Deference to their opinion, as. 
well as concern for her own fafety, obliged her to yield to every thing 
which was required, and to fign.all the papers which Lindfay pre- 
{ented to her. By one of thefe, the refigned the Grown, renoun- 
ced all fhare in the government of the kingdom, and confented to 
the coronation of the young King. By another,. fhe appointed the 
Earl of Murray Regent, and conferred upon him all the powers 
and privileges of that high office. By a third, fhe fubftituted fome 
other nobleman in Murray’s place, if he fhould refufe the honour 
which was defigned for him. Mary, when fhe fubfcribed thefe. 
deeds, was bathed in tears; and while fhe gave away, as it were. 
with her own hands, the fceptre which fhe had fwayed {0 long; 

fhe felt a pang of grief and indignation, one of the fevereft, perhaps, 
which can touch the human heart +f. 


July 24, 


Tue confederates endeavoured to: give this refignation all the james vr. 
weight and validity in their power, by proceeding without delay tO che 
. fen Regent. 
* Keith, 425. Note(s). Melv..169. + Ibid, 430, Crawf. Mem. 38. 
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crown the young Prince. The ceremony was performed at Stirling, 
on the 2gth of July, with much folemnity, in prefence of all the 
nobles of the party, a confiderable number of leffer Barons, and a 
great aflembly of the people. From that time, all public writs were 
iffued, and the government carried on, in name of James VI *. 


No revolution fo great was ever effected with more eafe, or by 
means fo unequal to theend. In a warlike age, and in lefs time 
than two months, a part of the nobles, who neither poffeffed the 
chief power, nor the greateft wealth in the nation, and who never 
brought 3000 men into the field, feized, imprifoned, and dethroned 
their Queen, and without fhedding a fingle drop of blood, fet her 
fon, an infant of a year old, on the throne. | 


Renfonings of DurinG this rapid progrefs of the confederates, the eyes of all 


‘both parties. 


the nation were turned on them, with aftonifhment; and various 
and contradi€tory opinions were formed, concerning the extraordi-. 


nary fteps which they had taken. 


Even under the ariftocratical form of government, which pre- 
wails in Scotland, faid the favourers of the Queen, and notwith- 
{tanding the exorbitant privileges of the nobles, the Prince poff<fies 
confiderable power, and his perfon is treated with great veneration. 
No encroachments fhould be made on the former, and no injury of- 
fered to the latter, but in cafes where the liberty and happinefs of 
the nation cannot be fecured by any other means. Such cafes fel- 
dom exift, and it belongs not to any part, but to the whole, or at 
leaft to a majority of the fociety, to judge of their exiftence. By 
what action could it be pretended, that Mary had invaded the rights 


* Keith, 437. 
or 
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or property of her fubjects, or what fcheme had fhe formed a- Boox V. 
gainft the liberty and conftitution of the kingdom? Were fears, and ey es 
fafpicions, and furmifes, enough to juftify the imprifoning, and the Bie 
depofing a Queen, to whom the Crown defcended from fo long a 

race of Monarchs? The principal author of whatever was reckoned 

culpable in her conduct, was now driven from her prefence. The 
murderers of the King might have been brought to condign punifh- 

ment, the fafety of the Prince have been fecured, and the Prote- 

{tant religion have been eftablifhed, without wrefting the {ceptre 

out of her hands, or condemning her to perpetual imprifonment: 
Whatever right a free Parliament might have had to proceed to 

fuch a rigorous conclufion, or whatever name its determinations 

might have merited, a fentence of this nature, paffed by a few 

nobles, without acknowledging or confulting the reft of the nation, 

muft be deemed a rebellion againft the government, and a confpi- 

racy againft the perfon of their Sovereign. 


Te partizans of the confederates reafoned very differently. "Tis 
evident, faid they, That Mary either previoufly gave confent to the 
King’s murder, or did afterwards approve of that horrid adtion. 
Her attachment to Bothwell, the power and honours with which 
fhe loaded him, the manner in which fhe fuffered his trial to be 
carried on, and the indecent {peed with which fhe married a man, 
ftained with fo many crimes, raife {trong fufpicions of the former, 
and put the latter beyond all doubt. To have fuffered the fupreme 
power to continue in the hands of an ambitious man, capable of 
the moft atrocious and defperate actions, would have been difgrace- 
ful to the nation, difhonourable to the Queen, and dangerous to 
the Prince. Recourfe was, therefore, had to arms. The Queen 
had been compelled to abandon a hufband, fo unworthy of herfelf, 
But her affection toward him ftill continuing unabated ; her in- 

Vou. 1. Ccc  dignation 
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Boox V. dignation again{ft the authors of this feparation being vifible, ang 
— - often expreffed in the ftrongeft terms ; they, by ceftoring her to her 


1567. 


ancient authority, would have armed her with power to deftroy 
themfelves, have enabled her to recall Bothwell, and have afforded 
her an opportunity of purfuing fchemes fatal to. the nation, with 
creater eagernefs, and with more fuccefs. Nothing, therefore, re- 
mained, but by one bold action to deliver themfelves and their coun- 
try from all future fears. The expedient they had chofen was no 
lefs refpectful to the royal blood, than neceflary for the public fafety.. 
While one Prince was fet afide as incapable of governing, the 
Crown was placed on his head, who was the undoubted — 
tative of their ancient Kings. 


WHATEVER opinion pofterity may form on comparing the ar- 
guments of the two contending parties, whatever fentiments we 
may entertain concerning the juftice or neceffity of that courfe 
which the confederates held, it cannot be denied that their condudt, 
fo far as regarded themfelves, was extremely prudent. Other ex- 
pedients, lefs rigorous towards Mary, might have been found for 


. fettling the nation; but, after the injuries they had already offered 


the Queen, there was none fo effectual for fecuring their own fafety, 
Or perpetuating their own power. : 


To a great part of the nation, the condu@ of the confederates 
appeared not only wife, but juft. The King’s acceffion to the 
throne was every where proclaimed, and his authority fubmitted 
to without oppofition. And though feveral of the nobles were ftill 
affembled at Hamilton, and feemed to be entering into fome combi- 
nation againft his Sone an affociation for fupporting it was 


formed, 
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formed, and figned by fo many perfons of power and influence Boox V. 


throughout the nation, as entirely difcouraged the attempt *, = 
1507. 
Tue return of the Earl of Murray, about this time, added Mumay af 
umes the 20= 


ftrength to the party, and gave it a regular and finifhed form. Soon vernmay 
after the murder of the King, this nobleman had retired into F rance, 
upon what pretence hiftorians do not mention. During his refidence 
there, hehad held a clofe correfpondence with the chiefs of the con- 
federacy, and, at their defire, he now returned. He feemed, at firft, 
unwilling to accept the office of Regent. This hefitation cannot 
be afcribed to the fcruples either of diffidence, or of duty. Mur- 
ray wanted neither abilities to entitle him, nor ambition to afpire 
to this high dignity. He had received the firft accounts of his pro- 
motion with the utmoft fatisfaction ; but by appearing to continue 
for fome days ia fufpence, he gained time to view with attention the 
ground on which he was to act; to ballance the ftrength and re- 
fources of the two contending fations, and to examine whether the 
foundation on which his future fame and fuccefs muft reft, were 


found and firrn. 


Berore he declared his final refolution, he waited on Mary at 
Lochlevin. ‘This vifit, to a fifter, and a Queen, in a prifon, from 
which he had neither any intention to relieve her, nor to mitigate 
the rigour of her confinement, may be mentioned among the cir- | 
cumftances, which difcover the great want of delicacy and refine- 
ment in that age, Murray, who was naturally rough and uncourtly 
in his manner -, expoftulated fo warmly with the Queen concern- 
ing her paft conduct, and charged her faults fo home upon her, 
that Mary, who had flattered herfelf with more gentle and brother- 


* Anderf. vol. ii. 231. + Keith, 96, 
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ly treatment from him, melted into tears, and abandoned herfelf 
entirely to defpair *. This interview, from which Murray could 
reap no political advantage, and wherein he difcovered a fpirit fo fe- 
vere and unrelenting, may be reckoned among the moft bitter air~ 
cumftances in Mary’s life, and 1s certainly one of the moft unjufti- 
fiable in his conduct. 


Soon after his return from Lochlevin, Murray accepted the of- 
fice of Regent, and began to act in that character without oppofition. 


AmupstT fo many great and unexpected events, the fate of Both- 
well, the chief caufe of them all, hath been almoft forgotten. Af- 
ter his flight from the confederates, he lurked for fome time among 
his vaffals in the neighbourhood of Dunbar. But finding it impof- 
fible for him to make head, in that country, again{t his enemies, or 
even to fecure himfelf from their purfuit, he fled: for fhelter to his 
kinfman the Bifhop of Murray ; and when he, ‘over-awed. by the 
confederates, was obliged to abandon him, he retired to the Ork- 
ney ifles. Hunted from place to place, deferted by his friends, 
and accompanied by a few retainers, as defperate as himéelf, he fuf- 
fered at once the miferies of infamy, and of want. His indigence 
forced him upon a courfe which added ta his infamy. He armed 
a few {mall thips, which had accompanied him from Dunbar, and 
attacking every veffel which fell in his way, endeavoured to procure © 
fubfiftence for himfelf and followers by piracy. Kirkaldy and Mur- 
ray of Tullibardin were fent out againft him by the confederates ; 
and furprifing him while he rode at anchor, fcattered his {mall fleet 
took a part of it, and obliged him to fly with a fingle thip roumaias 
Norway. On that coaft he fell in with a veffel richly laden, and 
immediately attacxed it; the Norwegians failed with armed boats 


* Keith, 445, 446. 
to 
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to its affiftance, and after a defperate fight, Bothwell and all hisBoox V. 
crew were taken prifoners. His name and quality were both un- eit, ira 
Bans , 1567. 
known, and he was treated at firft with all the indignity and. ri- 
gour, which the odious crime of piracy merited. His real charac- 
ter was foon difcovered; and though it faved him from the infa- 
mous death to which his affociates were condemned, it could nei- 
ther procure him liberty, nor mitigate the hardfhips of his impri- 
fonment. He languifhed ten years in this unhappy condition ; 
melancholy and defpair deprived him of reafon, and at laft he ended 
his days, unpitied by his countrymen, and unaflifted by ftrangers *, 
Few men ever accomplifhed their ambitious projects by worfe means, 
or reaped from them lefs fatisfaction. The early part of his life was 
reftlefs and enterprifing, full of danger and of viciffitudes. His en- 
joyment of the grandeur, to which he attained by fo many crimes, 
was extremely fhort; imbittered by much anxiety, and difquieted 
by many fears. In his latter years, he fuffered the moft intolerable 
calamities, to which the wretched are fubje@t, and from which 
perfons who have moved in fo high a {phere are commonly ex- 


empted. 


Tue good effects of Murray’s acceflion to the regency were Succefs of the 
quickly felt. The party forming for the Queen was weak, irre: mete 
folute, and difunited; and no fooner was the government of the 
kingdom in the hands of a man, fo: remarkable both for his abili- 
ties and popularity, than the nobles of whom it was compofed loft 
all hopes of gaining ground, and began to treat feparately with the 
Regent. So many of them were brought to acknowledge the King’s 
authority, that fcarce any appearance of oppofition to the eftablifhed 
government was left in the kingdom. Had they adhered to the 


* Mely, 168. 
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Boox V, Queen with any firmnefs, it 1s probable, from Elizabeth’s difpofi- 
L———— tion at that time, that the would have afforded them {uch affift- 
1507 ance as might have enabled them to face their enemies in the field. 
But there appeared fo little vigour or harmony in their councils, 

that the was difcouraged from efpoufing their caufe; and the Re- 

gent taking advantage of their fituation, obliged them to fubmit to 

his government, without granting any terms, cither to themfelves, 


or to the Queen *. 


Tue Regent was no lefs fuccefsful in his attempt, to get into his 
hands the places of ftrength in the kingdom. Balfour, the deputy- 
governor, furrendered the caftle of Edinburgh ; and as the reward 
of his treachery, in deferting Bothwell his patron, obtained terms 
of great advantage to himfelf. The Governor of Dunbar, who 
difcovered more fidelity, was foon forced to capitulate ; fome other 
{mall forts furrendered without refiftance. 


AParliament,  ~HIS face of tranquillity in the nation encouraged the Regent to 
Decem. 45. calla meeting of Parliament. Nothing was wanting to confirm the 
King’s authority, and the proceedings of the confederates, except 
the approbation of this fupreme court; and after the fuccefs which 
had attended all their meafures, there could be little doubt of ob- 
taining it. The numbers that reforted toan Affembly, which was 
called to deliberate on matters of fo much importance were great. 
The meeting was opened with the utmoft folemnity, and all its aéts 
pafied with much unanimity. Many, however, of the Lords who 
had difcovered the warmeft attachment to the Queen, were prefent, 
But they had made their peace with the Regent. Argyll, Huntly, 
and Herreis acknowledged, openly, in Parliament, that their beha- 


Z 
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viour towards the King had been undutiful and criminal *. Their Boox V. 
compliance, ia this manner, with the meafures of the Regent’s “~~ 


party, was either the condition on which they were admitted into 1507. 
favour, or intended as a proof of the fincerity of their reconcile- 
mene. 
Tue Parliament granted every thing the confederates could de- 
Confirms the 


‘mand, either for the fafety of their own perfons, or the fecurity of proccediavs 
that form of government which they had eftablifhed in the king-of the confe- 
dom. Mary’s refignation of the Crown was accepted, and declared = 

to be valid. The King’s authority, and Murray’s election, were 
recognized, and confirmed. The imprifoning the Queen, and all 

the other proceedings of the confederates, were pronounced lawful. 

The letters which Mary had written to Bothwell were produced, 

and fhe was declared to be acceffory to the murder of the King +. 

At the fame time, all the a@s of Parliament 1560, in. favour of the 
Proteftant religion were publickly ratified ; new ftatutes to the fame 

purpofe were enacted. And nothing that could contribute to root 

out the remains of Popery, or to encourage the growth of the Re- 
formation, was neglected. 


Ir is obfervable, however, that the fame parfimonious fpirit pre- 
vailed in this Parliament, as in that of 1560. The Proteftant clergy, 
notwithftanding many difcouragements, and their extreme pover- 
ty, had, for feven years, performed all religious offices in the king- 
dom. The expedients fallen upon for their fubfiftance had hi- 
therto proved ineffectual, or were intended to be fo. But, not- 
withftanding their known indigence, and the warm remonftrances 
of the Affembly of the church, which met this year, the Parlia- 


* Anderf. vol. iv. 153. See Append. N° XXIII. 
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Book V. ment did nothing more for their relief, than prefcribe fome new re- © 
eee gulations concerning the payment of the thirds of benefices, which 
507 did not produce_any confiderable change in the fituation of the 


clergy. 


1568. A Few days after the diffolution of Parliament, four of Bothwell’s 
January 3- dependants were convicted of being guilty of the King’s mur- 
der, and fuffered death as traitors. Their confeffions brought to 

light many circumftances relative to the manner of committing 

that barbarous crime; but they were perfons of a low rank, and 


feem not to have been admitted into the fecrets of the confpi- 
racy *. | | | 


NoTwITHSTANDING the univerfal fubmiffion to the Regent’s 
authority, there ftill abounded in the kingdom many fecret mur- 
murs and cabals. The partizans of the houfe of Hamilton reckoned 
Murray’s promotion an injury to the Duke of Chatelherault, who, as 
firft Prince of the blood, had, in their opinion, an undoubted right to 
be Regent. The length and rigour of Mary’s fufferings began to move 
many to commiferate her cafe. All who leaned to the ancient opi- 
nions in religion dreaded the effects of Murray’s zeal. And he, tho’ 
his abilities were great, did not poflefs the talents requifite for footh- 
ing the rage or removing the jealoufies of thefe different factions. 
By infinuation, or addrefs, he might have gained or foftened many, 
who had oppofed him; but he was a ftranger to thefe gentle arts. 
His-virtues were fevere; and his deportment towards his equals, 
efpecially after his elevation to the regency, diftant and haughty. 
This behaviour offended fome of the nobles, and alarmed others. The 
QQueen’s faction, which had been fo eafily difperfed, began again to 


* Anderf. vol. il. ‘16 5. 
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gether, and to unite, and was fecretly favoured by fome who had Boox V. 
hitherto zealoufly concurred with the confederates *. eer 


SucH was the favourable difpofition of the nation towards the ite stor 
Queen, when fhe recovered her liberty, in a manner no lefs fur- tevin, 
prifing to her friends, than unexpected by her enemies. Several 
attempts had been made to procure her an opportunity of efcaping, 
which fome unforefeen accident, or the vigilance of her keepers, 
had hitherto difappointed. At laft, Mary employed all her art to 
gain George Douglas her keeper’s brother, a youth of eighteen. 
As her manners were naturally affable and infinuating, fhe treated 
him with the moft flattering diftinétion ; fhe even allowed him to 
entertain the moft ambitious hopes, by letting fall fome expreffi- 
ons, as if fhe would chufe him for her hufband +. At his age, and 
in fuch circumftances, it was impoffible to refift {uch a temptation. 
He yielded, and drew others into the plot. On Sunday the 2d of 
May, while his brother fat at fupper, and the reft of the family 
were retired to their devotions, one of his accomplices fuund means 
to fteal the keys out of his brother’s chamber, and opening the 
gates to the Queen and one of her maids, locked them behind her, 
and then threw the keys into the lake. Mary ran with precipi- 
tation to the boat which was prepared for her, and on reaching the 
fhore, was received with the utmoft joy, by Douglas, Lord Seaton, 
and Sir James Hamilton, who, with a few attendants, waited for 
her. She inftantly mounted on horfeback, and rode full {peed to- 
wards Niddrie, Lord Seaton’s feat in Weft-Lothian. She agsrived 
there that night, without being purfued, or interrupted. After halt- 
ing three hours, fhe fet out for Hamilton ; and travelling at the fame 
pace, fhe reached it next morning. 


* Melv. 179. + Keith, 469. 
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Book V. On the firft news of Mary’s efcape, het friends whom, in their 
<8. prefent difpofition, a much fmaller accident would have rouzed, 
ArrivesatHa- ran to arms. In a few days, her court was filled with a great 
Ua ae and fplendid train of nobles, accompanied by fuch numbers of fol- 
rousarmy. lowers, as formed an army above 6000 ftrong. In their prefence, 
fhe declared that the refignation of the Crown, and other deeds 
fhe had figned during her imprifonment, were extorted from her 
by fear. Sir Robert Melvil confirmed her declaration ; and on that, 
as well as on other accounts, a council of the nobles and chief men 
of her party pronounced all thefe tranfactions void and illegal. At 
May 8. the fame time, an affociation was formed for the defence of her per- 
fon and authority, and fubfcribed by nine Earls, nine Bithops, 
eighteen Lords, and many gentletnen of diftinction®. Among them, 
we find feveral who had been prefent in laft Parliament, and who 
had figned the counter-affociation in defence of the King’s govern- 
ment; but fuch fudden changes were then fo common, 4s to be no 

matter of reproach. | 


Conternation 4&7 the time when the Queen made her efcape, the Regent was 
ee. Glafgow, holding a court of juftice. An event fo contrary to 
Se their expectations, and fo fatal to their fchemes, gave a great fhock 
to his adherents. Many of them appeared wavering and irrefolute ; 

others began to carry on private negociations with the Queen; and 

fome openly revolted to her fide. In fo difficult a juncture, where 

his own fame, and the being of the party depended on his choice, 

the regent’s moft faithful affociates were divided in opinion. Some 

advifed him toretire, without lofs of time, to Stirling. The Queen’s 

army was already ftrong, and only eight miles diftant ; the adjacent 

country was full of the friends and dependants of the houfe of Ha- 

milton, and other Lords of the Queen’s faction; Glafgow was a 

large and unfortified town; his own train confifted of no greater 

* Keith, 475. 
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number than was ufual in times of peace; all thefe reafons pleaded Boox V. 
for a retreat. But on the other hand, arguments were urged see Td 
of no inconfiderable weight. The citizens of Glafgow were well ae 
affected to the caufe; the vaffals of Glencairn, Lennox, and Semple 

lay near at hand, and were both numerous, and full of zeal; fuc- 

cours might arrive from other parts of the kingdom in a few days ; 

in war, fuccefs depends upon reputation, as much as upon num- 

bers; reputation is gained, of loft, by the Grit ftep one takes ; in 

his circumftances, a retreat would be attended with all the igno- 

miny of a flight, and would at once difpirit his friends, and infpire His prudent 
his enemies with boldnefs. In fuch dangerous exigencies as this, oe 
the fuperiority of Murray’s genius appeared, and enabled him both 

to chufe with wifdom, and to a& with vigour. He declared apaintt 
retreating, and fixed his head quarters at Glafgow. And while he 

amufed the Queen for fome days, by pretending to hearken to fome 
overtures, which fhe made for accommodating their differences, 

he was employed, with the utmoft induftry, in drawing together his 
adherents, from different parts of the kingdom: He was {oon in a 
condition to take the field; and though far inferior to the enemy 

in number, he confided fo much in the valour of bis troops, and 

the experience of his officers, that he broke off the negociation, and 
determined to hazard a battle *. 


Ar the fame time, the Queen’s generals had commanded her May 73. 
army to move. Their intention was, to condué her to Dunbar- 
‘ton caftle, a place of great ftrength, which the Regent had not*been 
able to wreft out of the hands of Lord Fleming the governor ; but 
if the enemy fhould endeavour to interrupt their march, they refolved 
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could be more imprudent. A part only of her forces was affem- 
bled. Huntly, Ogilvie, and the northern clans were foon expected; 
her fufferings had removed, or diminifhed the prejudices of many 
among her fubjects; the addrefs with which fhe furmounted the 
dangers that obftructed her efcape, dazzled, and interefted the people ; 
the fudden confluence of fo many nobles added luftre to her caufe ; 
fhe might affuredly depend on the friendfhip and countenance of 
France ; the had reafon to expect the protection of England ; her 
enemies could not poffibly look for fupport from that quarter. She 
had much to hope from purfuing flow and cautious meafures ; they 


had every thing to fear. 


But Mary, whofe hopes were naturally fanguine, and her paf- 


' fions impetuous, was fo elevated by her fudden tranfition from the 


depth of diitrefs, to fuch an unufual appearance of profperity, that 
fhe never doubted of fuccefs. Her army was almoft double to the 
enemy in number, and confifted chiefly of the Hamiltons, and their 
dependants. The archbifhop of St. Andrew’s' had the chief direc- 
tion of thefe, and hoped, by a victory, not only to cruth Murray, 
the ancient enemy of his houfe, but to get the perfon of the Queen 
into his hands, and to oblige her, either to marry one of the Duke’s 
fons, or at leaft to commit the chief direction of her affairs to him- 
felf. His ambition proved fatal to the Queen, to him(felf, andto 
his family *. 


Mary's imprudence, in refolving to fight, was not greater 
than the ill conduct of her generals in the battle. Between the 


* Anderf.. vol. iv. 32, Melv. 18s. 
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two armies, and on the road towards Dumbarton, there was an Boox V. 
eminence called Langfide-Hill. This the Regent had the precau- T5680 
tion to feize, and pofted his troops in a fmall village, and among 

fome gardens and inclofures adjacent. In this advantageous fitua- 

tion he waited the approach of the enemy, whofe fuperiority 

in cavalry could be of no benefit to them, on fuch broken ground. 

The Hamiltons, who compofed the vanguard, ran fo eagerly to the 

attack, that they put themfelves out of breath, and left the main 

battle far behind. The encounter of the fpearmen was fierce 

and defperate; but as the forces of the Hamiltons were expofed, 

on the one flank, to a continued fire from a body of mufqueteers, 

attacked on the other by the Regent’s moft choice troops, and not 
fupported by the reft of thé Queen’s army, they were foon obliged to The Queen’s 
give ground, and the rout immediately became univerfal. Few vic- 27Y “i 
tories, in acivil war, and among a barbarous people, have been pur- 

{ued with lefs violence, or attended with lefs bloodfhed. Three 

hundred fell in the field; in the flight fcarce any were killed. 

The Regent and his principal officers rode about, befeeching the 

foldiers to {pare their countrymen. The number of prifoners was 

great, and among them many perfons of diftinction. The Regent 

marched back to Glafgow, and returned public thanks to God for 

this great, and, on his fide, almoft bloodlefs victory *. 


Durinc the engagement, Mary ftood on a hill, at no great dif- Her fight 
tance, and beheld all that paffed in the field, with fuch emotions 
of mind as are not eafily defcribed. When fhe faw the army, which 
was her laft hope, thrown into irretrievable confufion, her {p:rit, 
which all her paft misfortunes had not been able entirely to fubdue, 
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funk altogether. In the utmoft confternation, fhe began her flight, 
and fo lively were her impreffions of fear, that fhe never clofed 
her eyes till fhe reached the abbey of Dundrenan in Galloway, full 
fixty Scotch miles from the place of battle *. 


THESE revolutions in Mary’s fortune had been no lefs rapid, than 
fingular, Inthe fhort fpace of eleven days, fhe had been a prifoner 
at the mercy of her moft inveterate enemies; fhe had feen a power- 
ful army under her command, and a numerous train of nobles at 
her devotion; and now fhe was obliged to fly, in the utmoft dan- 
ger of her life, and to lurk, with a few attendants, in a corner of 
her kingdom, She did not think herfelf fafe, even in that retreat ; 
and her fears impelled her to an action, the moft unadvifed, as well as 
the moft unfortunate in her whole life. This was her retiring into 
England, a ftep, which, on many accounts, ought to have appeared 
to her rafh and dangerous. | 


Berore Mary’s arrival in Scotland, mutual diftruft and jea- 
loufies had arifen between her and Elizabeth. All their fub{e- 
quent tranfactions had contributed to exafperate and inflame thefe 
paffions. She had endeavoured, by fecret negociations and intrigues, 
to difturb the tranquillity of Elizabeth’s government, and to advance 
her own pretenfions to the Englifh Crown. Elizabeth, who pof- 
fefled greater power, and acted with lefs referve, had openly fup- 
ported Mary’s rebellious fubjects, and fomented all the diffenfions 
and troubles jn which her reign had been involved. The maxims of 
policy {till authorized that Queen to purfue the fame courfe; as by 
keeping Scotland in confufion, fhe effectually fecured the peace of 
her own kingdom. The Regent, after his victory, had marched 
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to Edinburgh, and not knowing what courfe the Queen had taken, Book V. 
it was feveral days before he thought of purfuing her *. She might are 
have been concealed in that retired corner, among fubjects devoted 
to her intereft, till her party, which was difperfed rather than broken 
by the late defeat, fhould gather fuch ftrength, that fhe could again 
appear with fafety at their head. There was not any danger, which 
fhe ought not to have run, rather than throw herfelf into the hands 
of an enemy, from whom the had already fuffered fo many injuries, 
and who was prompted both by inclination, and by intereft, to re- 
new them. 


BuT, on the other hand, during Mary’s confinement, Elizabeth 
had declared again{t the proceedings of her fubjects, and folicited 
for her liberty, with a warmth which had all the appearance of 
fincerity. She had invited her to take refuge in England, and had 
promifed to meet her in perfon, and to give her fuch a reception 
as was due to a Queen, and anally +. Whatever apprehenfion 
Elizabeth might entertain of Mary’s defigns, while fhe had power 
in her hands, fhe was, at prefent, the object, not of fear, but of 
pity ; and to take advantage of her fituation, would be both un- 
generous and inhuman. The horrors of a prifon were freth in 
Mary’s memory, and if the fhould fall 3 fecond time into the hands 
of her fubjects, there was no injury to which the prefumption of 
{uccefs might not embolden them to proceed. To attempt efcaping 
into France, was dangerous; and, in her fituation, almoft impof- 
fible; nor could fhe bear the thoughts of appearing as an exile, and 
a fugitive, in that kingdom, where fhe had once enjoyed all the fplen- 
dor of a Queen. England remained her only afylum; and, in 
Spite of the intreaties of Lord Herreis, Fleming, and her other at- 
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Book V. tendants, who conjured her, even on their knees, not to confide 
T5068. in Elizabeth’s promifes or generofity, her infatuation was invincible, 
and fhe refolved to fly thither. Herreis, by her command, wrote 
Her reception to Lowther the deputy governor of Carlifle, to know what recep- 
at Cariifle. ai : : 
tion he would give her; and, before his anfwer could return, her 
- fear and impatience were fo great, that the got into a fifher-boat, 
and with about twenty attendants, landed at Wirkington in Cum- 
berland, and thence fhe was conducted with many marks of refpeét 
to Carlifle *. 


May 16, 


Elizabeth de- So foon as Mary arrived in England, fhe wrote a long letter to 
setae the the Queen, reprefenting, in the ftrongeft terms, the injuries which 
ee oan fhe had fuffered from her own fubjects, and imploring that pity 
and affiftance which her prefent fituation demanded +. An event 
fo extraordinary, and the conduct which might be proper in confe- 
quence of it, drew the attention, and employed the thoughts of 
Elizabeth and her council. If their deliberations had been influen- 
ced by confiderations of juftice or generofity alone, they would not 
have found them long or intricate. A Queen, vanquifhed by her 
own fubjects, and threatened by them with the lofs of her liberty, 
or of her life, had fled from their violence, and thrown herfelf into 
the arms of her neareft neighbour and ally, from whom fhe had 
received repeated affurances of friendfhip and protection. Thefe 
circumftances entitled her to refpect and to compaffion, and re- 
quired that fhe fhould either be reftored to her own kingdom, or 
at leaft be left at full liberty to feek aid from any other quarter. 
But with Elizabeth and her counfellors, the queftion was not, 
what was moft juft or generous, but what was moft beneficial to — 
herfelf, and to the Englith nation. Three different refolutions might 
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have been taken, with regard to the Queen of Scots. To te-inftate Boor Vv. 
her in her throne, was one; to allow her to retire into Franceys —~—~ 
was another; to detain her in England, was a third. Each of 1508. 
thefe drew confequences after it, of the utmoft importance, which 

were examined, as appears from papers {till extant *, with that mi- 

_mute accuracy, which Elizabeth’s Minifters employed in all their 
confultations upon affairs of moment. 


To reftore Mary to the full exercife of the royal authority in 
Scotland, they obferved, would render her more powerful than 
ever. The nobles who were moft firmly attached to the Eng- 
lith intereft, would quickly feel the utmoft weight of her refent- 
ment. And as the gratitude of Princes is feldom ftrong or lafting, 
regard to her own intereft might foon efface the memory of her 
obligations to Elizabeth, and prompt her to renew the alliance of 
the Scotch nation with France, and revive her own pretenfions to 
the Englifh Crown. Nor was it poffible to fetter and circum{cribe 
the Scotch Queen, by any conditions that would prevent thefe 
dangers. Her party in Scotland was numerous and powerful. Her 
return, even without any fupport from England, would in{pire her 
friends with new zeal and courage ; a fingle victory might give them 
the fuperiority, which they had loft by a fingle defeat, and render 
Mary a more formidable rival than ever to Elizabeth. 


' Tue dangers arifing from fuffering Mary to retire into France, 
were no lefs obvious. The French King could not refufe his af-. 
fiftance towards reftoring his filter and ally to her throne. Eliza- 
- beth would, once more, fee a foreign army in the ifland, over- 
awing the Scots, and ready to enter her kingdom ; and if the com- 
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motions in France,-on account of religion, were fettled, the Prin- 
ces of Lorrain might refume. their ambitious projects, and the united 
forces of France and Scotland might invade England, where it is 
weakeft and moft defencelefs. 


NotuinG therefore remained but to detain her in England; and 
to permit her either to live at liberty there, or to confine her in a 
prifon. The former was a dangerous experiment. Her court would 
become a place of refort to all the Roman Catholics, tothe difaffccted, 
and tothe lovers of innovation. Though Elizabeth affected to repre- 
fent Mary’s pretenfions to the Englifh Crown as altogether extrava- 
gant and ill-founded, fhe was not ignorant that they did not appear 
in that light to the nation, and that many thought them preferable 


_ even toher own title. Ifthe activity of her emiffaries had gained 


her fo many abettors, her own perfonal influence was much more 
to be dreaded; her beauty, her addrefs, her fufferings, by the ad- 
miration and pity which they would excite, could not fail of mak- 
ing many converts to her party *. 


’Twas indeed to be apprehendcd, that the treating Mary as a 
prifoner would excite univerfal indignation againft Elizabeth, and 
that by this unexampled feverity towards a Queen, who imploréd, and 
to whom fhe had promifed her protection, fhe would forfeit the praife of 
juftice and humanity, which was hitherto due to her adminiftration. 
But the Englifh Monarchs were often fo folicitous to fecure their 
kingdom againft the Scots, as to be little {crupulous about the means. 
which they employed for that purpofe. Henry IV. had feized the 
heir of the Crawn of Scotland, who was forced, by the violence 
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of a ftorm, to take refuge in one of the ports of his kingdom; Boox V. 
and, in contempt of the rights of hofpitality, without regarding eae 
his tender age, or the tears and intreaties of his father, detained him soe. 
a prifoner for many years. This action, though detefted by po- 

{terity, Elizabeth refolved now to imitate. Her virtue was no more 

proof than Henry’s had been, againft the temptations of intereft ; 

and the poffcffion of a prefent advantage was preferred to the prof 

pect of future fame. The fatisfaction which the felt in mortifying 

a rival, whofe beauty and accomplifhments fhe envied, had, per- 

haps, no lefs influence than political confiderations, in bringing her 

to this refolution. But, at the fame time, in order to fcreen her- 

felf from the cenfure which this conduct merited, and to make her 
treatment of the Scotch Queen look like the effect of neceffity, ra- 

ther than of choice, fhe determined to put on the appearance of 

concern for her intereft, and of deep fympathy with her fuffer= - 


1 oS. 


Wir this view, fhe inftantly defpatched Lord Scroope warden May 20s 
of the weft marches, and Sir Francis Knollys her Vice-chamber- 
Jain, to the Queen of Scots, with letters full of expreffions of kind- 
nefs and condolence. But, at the fame time, they had private in- 
ftructions to watch all her motions, and to take care that fhe fhould 
not efcape into her own kingdom*. On their arrival, Mary de- ,, 
manded a perfonal interview with the Queen, that fhe might lay mands admit- 
before her the injuries which fhe had fuffered, and receive from Sear 
her thofe friendly offices which fhe had been encouraged to expect. 
They anfwered, that it- was with reluctance this honour was at 
prefent denied. her; that while fhe lay under the imputation of a 
crime fo horrid, as the murder of her hufband, their Miftrefs, to 
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whom he was fo nearly allied, could not, without bringing a ftain 
upon her own reputation, admit her into her prefence; but as foon 
as fhe had cleared herfelf from that afperfion, they promifed her a 
reception fuitable to her dignity, and aid proportioned to her dif- 
trefs *, | 


NotTuinc could be more frivolous than this pretence. It was 
the occafion, however, of leading the Queen of Scots into the {nare, in 
which Elizabeth and her Minifters withed to intangle her. Mary ex- 
prefied the utmott furprize at this unexpected manner of evading her 
requeft; but as fhe could not believe fo many profeffions of friendfhip 


" to be void of fincerity, fhe frankly offered to fubmit her caufe to the 


Elizabeth 
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fer. 


cognizance of Elizabeth, and undertook to produce fuch proofs of her 
own innocence, and of the falfhood of the accufations brought againft 
her, as fhould fully remove the f{cruples, and fatisfy the delicacy of the 
Englifh Queen, This was the very point to which Elizabeth la- 
boured to bring the matter. By this appeal of the Scotch Queen, 
fhe became the umpire between her and her fubjeCts, and had it en- 


_tirely in her own power to protract the inquiry to any length, and 


to perplex and involve it in endlefs difficulties. In the mean time, 
fhe was furnifhed with a plaufible pretence for keeping her at a dif- 
tance from court, and for refufing to contribute towards replacing 
her on her throne. As Mary’s conduct had been extremely incau- 
tious, and the prefumptions of her guilt were many and ftrong, it 
was poffible her fubjects might make good their charge againft her ; 
and if this fhould be the refult of the inquiry, fhe would, thence- 
forth, ceafe to be the object of regard, or of compaffion, and the 
treating her with coldnefs and neglect would merit little cenfure. 
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In a matter fo dark and myfterious, there was no probability that Boox V. 
Mary could biing proofs of her innocence, fo incontefted, as to 
render the conduct of the Englifh Queen altogether culpable. And 
perhaps, her impatience under reftraint, her fufpicion of Elizabeth’s 
partiality, or her difcovery of her artifices, might engage her in fuch 
cabals, as would juftify the ufing her with greater rigour. 


Eee en aed 
1565. 


ELIZABETH early forefaw all thofe advantages, which would 
arife from an inquiry into the conduct of the Scotch Queen, car- 
ried on under her direction. ‘There was fome danger, however, that 
Mary might difcover her fecret intentions too foon, and by reced- 
ing from the offer which fhe had made, endeavour to difappoint 
them. .But even in that event, fhe determined not to drop the in- 
quiry, and had thought of feveral different expedients for carrying 
iton. The Countefs of Lennox, convinced that Mary was accef- 
fory to the murder of her fon, and thirfting for that vengeance 
which it was natural for a mother to demand, had implored Eliza- 
beth’s juftice, and folicited her, with many tears, in her own name, 
and in her hufband’s, to bring the Scotch Queen to a trial for that 
crime *, The parents of the unhappy Prince had a juft right to 
prefer this accufation; nor could fhe, who was their neareft kinf- 
woman, be condemned for liftening to fo equitable a demand. Be- 
fides, as the Scotch nobles openly accufed Mary of the fame crime, 
and pretended to be able to confirm thcir charge by fuficient proof; 
it would be no difficult matter to prevail on them, to petition the 
Queen of England to take cognizance of their proceedings againft 
their Sovereign ; and it was the opinion of the Englifh council, that 
it would be reafonable to comply with the requeft +. At the fame 
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time, the obfolete claim of the fuperiority of England over Scots 
land began to be talked of ; and, on that account, it was pretended 
that the decifion of the conteft between Mary and her fubjects be» 
longed of right to Elizabeth. But though Elizabeth revolved all thefe 
expedients inher mind, and kept them in referve, to make ufe of as oc« 


 cafion might require, fhe withed that the inquiry into Mary’s con- 


duct fhould appear to be undertaken purely in compliance with her 
own demand, and in order to vindicate her innocence; and fo long 
as that appearance could be preferved, none of the other expedient 
were to be employed. | 


Wuen Mary confented to fubmit her caufe to Elizabeth, fhe was 
far from fufpecting that any bad confequences could follow, or that 
any dangerous pretenfions could be founded on her offer. She ex- 
pected that Elizabeth herfelf would receive, and examine her de-« 
fences *; fhe meant to confider her as an equal, for whofe {fatis- 
faction fhe was willing to explain any part of her conduct, that was 
liable to cenfure; not to acknowledge her as a fuperior, before 
whom fhe was bound to plead her caufe. But Elizabeth put a very 
different fenfe on Mary’s offer. She confidered herfelf as chofen 
to be judge in the controverfy between the Scotch Queen and her 
fubjects, and began to act in that capacity. She propofed to ap- 
point commiffioners to hear the pleadings of both parties, and wrote 
to the Regent of Scotland, to impower proper perfons to appear 
before them, in his name, and to produce what he could alledge 
in vindication of his proceedings againft his Sovereign. 


Mary had, hitherto, relied with unaccountable credulity on 
Elizabeth’s profeflions of regard, and expected that fo many kind 
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fpeeches would, at laft, be accompanied with fome fuitable actions. Boox V. 
But this propofal entirely undeceived her. She plainly perceived 1268 
the artifice of Elizabeth’s conduct, and faw what a diminution it a 
would be to her own honour, to appear on a level with her re. 
bellious fubjects, and to ftand together with them at the bar of a 
{uperior and a judge. She retracted the offer which fhe had made, 
and which had been perverted to a purpofe fo contrary to her in- 
tention. She demanded, with more earneftnefs than ever, to be 
-admitted into Elizabeth’s prefence; and wrote to her, in a ftrain June 13. | 
very different from what fhe had formerly ufed, and which fully dif- 
covers the grief and indignation that preyed on her heart. “ In 
““ my prefent fituation, fays fhe, I neither will, nor can reply to 
«< the accufations of my fubjects. I am ready, of my own accord, 
«and out of friendfhip to you, to fatisfy your fcruples, and to 
«* vindicate my own conduct. My fubjects are not my equals; 
‘nor will I, by fubmitting my caufe to a judicial trial, acknow- 
‘© ledge them to be fo, I fled into your arms, as into thofe of my 
“< neareft relation, and moft perfect friend. I did you honour, 
““ as I imagined, in chufing you preferably to any other Prince, to 
‘ be the reftorer of an injured Queen. Was it ever known that 
‘¢ a Prince was blamed for hearing, in perfon, the complaints of 
‘© thofe who appealed to his juftice, againft the falfe accufations of 
« their enemies? You admitted into your prefence my baftard- 
« brother, who had been guilty of rebellion; and you deny me 
* that honour! God forbid that I fhould be the occafion of bring- 
* ing any ftain upoa your reputation. I expected that your manner 
“¢ of treating me would have added luftre to it. Suffer me either to 
‘¢ implore the aid of other Princes, whofe delicacy, on this head, 
‘¢ will be lefs, and their refentment of my wrongs greater; or let 
* me receive from your hands that affiftance, which it becomes you, 

_ ** more 
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Boox V. “ mre than any other Prince, to grant ; and by that benefit, bind 
: 56 3 ‘© me to yourfelf in the indiffoluble ties of gratitude *.” 


Thee: Tuts letter fomewhat difconcerted Elizabeth’s plan, but did 

ee not divert her from the profecution of it. She laid the matter be- 

againtt her. fore the Privy Council, and it was there determined, notwithftand- 
ing the intreaties and remonftrances of the Scotch Queen, to go on 
with the inquiry into her condudt, and till that were finithed, it 
was agreed that Elizabeth could not, confiftently with her own 
honour, or with the fafety of her government, either give her the 
affiftance which fhe demanded, or permit her to retire out of the 
kingdom. And left the fhould have an opportunity of efcaping, 
while fhe refided fo near Scotland, it was thought advifeable to 
remove her to fome place, at a greater diftance from the bor- 
ders +. 


Proceedings Waite the Englith court was occupied in thefe deliberations 
ee the Regent did not neglect to improve the victory at Langfide. 
Soa ad- ‘That event was of the utmoft importance to him. It not only 
| drove the Queen herfelf out of the kingdom, but left her adherents 
difperfed, and without a leader, at his mercy. He feemed refolved, 
at firft, to proceed againft them with the utmoft rigour. Six per- 
fons of fome diftinction, who had been taken prifoners in the battle, 
were tried, and condemned to death as rebels againft the King’s 
government. They were led to the place of execution, but by the 
powerful interceffion of Knox they obtained apardon. Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh was one of the number, who lived to give both 
the Regent and Knox reafon to repent of this commendable act of 

lenity jf. 
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Soon after, the Regent marched with an army, confifting of 4000 Book V. 
horfe and 1000 foot, towards the weft borders. The nobles in this 7368. 
part of the kingdom were all of the Qucen’s faction; but as they 
had not force fufficient to obftruct his progrefs, he muft either 
have obliged them to fubmit to the King, or would have laid wafte 
their lands with fire and fword. But Elizabeth, whofe intereft it 
was to keep Scotland in confufion, by preferving the balance be- 
tween the two parties, and who was endeavouring to footh the Scotch 
Queen by gentle treatment, interpofed at her defire. After keep- 
ing the field two weeks, the Regent, in compliance to the Englith” 
Ambaffador, difmiffed his forces; and an expedition, which might 
have proved fatal to his opponents, ended with a few acts of fe- 
verity *. 


Tue refolution of the Englifh Privy Council with regard to Mary’s Mary carried 
perfon, was foon carried into execution; and, without regarding her °° pois: 
remonftrances or complaints, fhe was conducted to Bolton, a caftle July '3- 
of Lord Scroop’s; on the borders cf Yorkfhire +. In this place, 
her correfpondence with her friends in Scotland became more diffi- 
cult, and any profpect of making her efcape was entirely cut off. She 
now felt herfelf to be entirely in Elizabcth’s power, and though treated 
as yet with the refpect due to a Queen, her real condition was that of 
a prifoner. Mary knew what it was to be deprived of liberty, and 
dreaded it as the worft of all evils. While the remembrance of her 
late imprifonment was ftill lively, and the terror of a new one filled 
her mind, Elizabeth thought it a proper juncture to renew her for- 
mer propofition, that fhe would fuffer the Regent and his adherents July 28. 
to be called into England, and confent to their being heard in de- 


* Cald. vol. ii, 99. t+ Anderf. vol. iv. ry. 
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Boox V. fence of their own conduét. And on her part, fhe promifed, what- 
ever fhould be the iffue of this inquiry, to employ all her power 
and influence towards replacing Mary on her throne, under a few 
Agrees that limitations, which were far from being unreafonable. Fear, im- 
= ee: = © patience, defpair, as well as this foothing promife, with which the 


made into h 
condutt, * propofition was accompanied, induced the Scotch Queen to com- 


ply *. 


ee EE aaneeed’ 
(3568. 


Her difimue LN order to perfuade Elizabeth that fhe defired nothing fo much 

lation with as to render the union between them as clofe as poffible, fhe fhewed 

tie a a difpofition to relax fomewhat in one point, with regard to which, 
during all her paft and fubfequent misfortunes, fhe was uniformly 
inflexible. She exprefled a great veneration for the liturgy of the 
church of England ; fhe was often prefent at religious worfhip, ac- 
cording to the rites of the reformed church ; made choice of a Pro- 
teftant clergyman to be her Chaplain ; heard him preach againft the 
errors of Popery with attention and feeming pleafure; and difcover- 
ed all the fymptoms of an approaching converfion +. Such was 
Mary’s known and bigoted attachment to the Popifh religion, that 
it is impoflible to believe her fincere in this part of her conduct ; nor 
can any thing mark more ftrongly the wretchednefs of her condi- 
tion, and the excefs of her fears, than that they betrayed her into 
diffimulation in a matter, concerning which her fentiments were 
fcrupuloufly delicate. 


reer AT this time the Regent called a Parliament, in order to pro- 
A Parliamentceed to the forfeiture of thofe who refufed to acknowledge the 
ee King’s authority. The Queen’s faction was alarmed, and Argyll 

and Huntly, whom Mary had appointed her lieutenants, the one 


* Anderfi vol. iv. 109. Haynes, 468. + Anderf. vol, iv. 113. Haynes, 509. 
in 
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in the fouth, and the other in the north of Scotland, began to af= Boox V. 
femble forces to obf{truct this meeting. Compaffion for the Queen, “~~ 
and envy at thofe who governed in the king’s name, had added fo ns 
much ftrength to the party, that the Regent would have found it 
difficult to withftand its efforts. But as Mary had fubmitted her 
caufe to Elizabeth, fhe could not refufe, at her defire, to command 
her friends to lay down their arms, and to wait patiently till mat- 
ters were brought to a decifion in England. By procuring this 
ceffation of arms, Elizabeth afforded as feafonable relief to the Re- 
gent’s faction, as fhe had formerly given to the Queen’s *, . 


Tue Regent, however, would not confent, even at Elizabeth’s 
requeft, to put off the meeting of Parliament. But we may afcribe 
to her influence, as well as to the eloquence of Maitland, who la- 
boured to prevent the one half of his countrymen from exterminat- 
ing the other, any appearances of moderation which this Parliament 
difcovered in its proceedings. The moft violent opponents of the 
King’s government were forfeited; the reft were allowed {till to 


hope for favour -f. 


No fooner did the Queen of Scots fubmit her caufe to her rival, ). son oe. 
than Elizabeth required the Regent to fend to York, deputies pro- quires the Re- 
perly inftructed for vindicating his condudt, in prefence of her com- fend oe 
miffioners. It was not without hefitation and anxiety, that the 74 
Regent confented tothis meafure. His authority was already efta- 
blifhed in Scotland, and confirmed by Parliament. To f{uffer its 
validity now to be called in queftion, and fubjected to a foreign ju- 


rifdition, was extremely mortifying. To accufe his Sovereign be- 


* Anderf, vol. iv. 125. + Buch. 371. 
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fore ftrangers, the ancient enemics of the Scotch name, was arr 
odious tafk, To fail in this accufation was dangerous; to fucceed 
in it was difgraceful. But the ftrength of the adverfe faction daily 
increafed. He dreaded the interpofition of the French King in its 
behalf. In his fituation, and in a matter which Elizabeth had fo 


much at heart, her commands were neither to be difputed, nor dif- 
obeyed. * 


Tue neceffity of repairing in perfon to York added to the ignominy 
of the {tep which he was obliged to take. All his affociates declined the 
office ; they were unwilling, it would feem, to expofe themfelves to the 
odium and danger it was eafy to forfee that the difcharge of it would 
be attended, unlefs he himfelf confented to fhare thefe in common 
withthem. The Earl of Morton, Bothwell Bifhop of Orkney, Pitcairn 
Commendator of Dunfermling, and Lord Lindfay were joined with 
him in commifiion. Macgill of Rankeilor and Balnaves of Halhill, 
two eminent Civilians, George Buchanan his faithful adherent, a man 
whofe genius did honour tothe age, Maitland, and feveral others, were 
appointed to attend them as affiftants. Maitland owed this diftinc- 
tion to the Regent's fear, rather than to his affeCtion. He had warmly 
remonftrated againft this meafure. He wifhed his country to con- 
tinue in friendfhip with England, but not to become dependant on 
that nation. He was defirous of re-eftablifhing the Queen in fome 
degree of power, not inconfiftent with that which the King pof- 
feffed ; and the Regent could not, with fafety, leave behind him 
a man, whofe views were fo contrary to his own, and who, by 
his fuperior abilities, had acquired an influence in the nation, equal 
to that, which others derived from the antiquity and power of 
their families -. 

* Buch. 372. See Append. N° XXV. 
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Mary impowered Lefly Rithop of Rofs, Lord Livingfton, Lord Boox V. 
Boyd, Lord Herreis, Gavin Hamilton Commendator of Kilwinning, ae se 
Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, and Sir James Cockburn of Skir- } 
ling, to appear in her name *. 


ELIZABETH nominated Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, 
Thomas Ratcliff Earl of Suffex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, her Com- 
miffioners to hear both parties, | 


Tue fourth of Odober was the day fixed for opening the Con= The confer- 

Jerence. The great abilities of the deputies on both fides, the dig~ °m°e 4 Yors- 
nity of the judges before whom they were to appear, the high rank 
of the perfons whofe caufe was to be heard, and the importance of 
the points in difpute, rendered the whole tranfaction no lefs illuftri- 
ous, than it was fingular. The fituation in which Elizabeth ap- 
peared, on this cccafion, ftrikes us with an air of magnificence. 
Her rival, an independant Queen, and the heir of an ancient race 
of Monarchs, was a prifoner in her hands, and appeared, by her 
ambafladors, before her tribunal. The Regent of Scotland, who 
reprefented the majefty, and poffeffed the authority of a King, ftood 
in perfon at her bar. And the fate of a kingdom, whofe power her 
anceftors had often dreaded, but could never fubdue, was now abfo- 
lutely at her difpofal. 


Tue views, however, with which the feveral parties confented Views of the 
to this conference, and the iffue to which they expected to bring it, ae par~ 


were extremely different. 


* Anderf, vol. iv. 33. + Id. 3. 
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Mary’s chief objet. was the recovering her former authority. 


-——— This induced her to confent toa meafure, againft which fhe had 


1568. 


long ftruggled. Elizabeth’s promifes gave her ground for enter- 
taining hopes of being reftored to her kingdom ; in order to which, 
fhe would have, willingly, made many conceffions to the King’s 
party; and the influence of the Englifh Queen, and her own impa- 
tience under her prefent fituation, might have led her to many 
more*. The Regent aimed at nothing but fecuring Elizabeth’s 
protection to his party, and feems not to have had the moft 
diftant thoughts of coming to any compofition with Mary. Eliza- . 
beth’s views were more various, and her fchemes more intricate. 
She feemed to be full of concern for Mary’s honour, and folicitous 
that fhe fhould wipe off the afperfions which blemifhed her cha- 
rafter. This fhe pretended to be the intention of the conference; 
amufing Mary, and eluding the folicitations of the French and 
Spanifh ambafladors in her behalf by repeated promifes of affifting 
her, as foon as fhe could venture todo fo, without bringing difgrace 
on herfelf. But, under this veil of friendfhip and generofity, Elizabeth 
concealed fentiments of a different nature. She expected that the Re- 
gent would accufe Mary of being acceflory to the murder of her 
hufband. She encouraged him, as far as decency would permit, to 
take this defperate ftep +. And as this accufation might terminate 
two different ways, fhe had concerted meafures for her future conduct 
{uitable to each of thefe. If the charge againft Mary fhould appear 
to be well founded, fhe refolved to pronounce her unworthy of 
wearing a Crown, and to declare that fhe would never burthen her 
own confcience with the guilt of an action fo deteftable, as the re- 
ftoring her to her kingdom }. If it fhould happen, that what her 


* Anderf. vol. iv. 33. Good. vol. ii. 337. © + Anderf. vol. iv. 11, 45, 
Haynes, 487. t Anderf, vol. iv. 11. 
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accufers alledged, did not amount to a proof of guilt, but only of Boox V. 
mal-adminiftration, fhe determined to fet on foot a treaty for reftor- —~——~ 
ing her, but on fuch conditions, as would render her for ever de- 150%. 
pendant on England, and the flave of her own fubjects *. And as 

every ftep'in the progrefs of the conference, as well as the final re- 

fult of it, was in her own power, fhe would {till be at liberty to chufe 

which of thefe courfes fhe would hold; or if there appeared to be 

any danger or inconveniency in purfuing either of them, fhe might 

protract the whole caufe by endlefs delays, and involve it in inextri- 

cable perplexity. 


Tue conference, however, was opened with much folemnity. Complaint of 
‘ ° . in fe ‘ . h ’ 
But the very firft ftep difcovered it to be Elizabeth’s intention to in- evens 


commiffioners 
flame, rather than to extinguifh the diffenfions and animofities reg 
among the Scots. No endeavours were ufed to reconcile the con- 

tending parties, or to mollify the fiercenefs of their hatred, by bring- 

ing the Queen to offer pardon for what was paft, or her fubjects to 

promife more dutiful obedience for the future. On the contrary, Oaober 8. 
Mary’s commiffioners were permitted to prefer a complaint againft 

the Regent and his party, containing: an enumeration of their trea- 

fonable actions, of their feizing her perfon by force of arms, com- 

mitting her to prifon, compelling her to refign the Crown, and 

making ufe of her fon’s name to colour their ufurpation of the 

whole royal authority. And of all thefe enormities, they required 

fuch fpeedy and effectual redrefs, as the injuries of one Queen de- 

manded from the juftice of another -f. 


Ir was then expected that the Regent would have difclofed the 
whole circumftances of that unnatural crime, to which he pre- 


* Anderf, vol. iv. 16. + Id. ibid. 52. | 
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Boox V. pretended the Queen had been acceffory, and would-have produced 


\ cee, tte 
1568. 


Intrigues of 
Norfolk with 
the Regent. 


evidence in fupport of his charge. But far from accufing Mary, 
the Regent did not even an{wer the complaints brought againft 
himfelf. He difcovered a reluctance at the undertaking that office, 
and ftarted many doubts and fcruples, with regard to which, he 
demanded to be refolved by Elizabeth herfelf*. His referve and 
hefitation were no lefs furprifing tothe greater part of the Englith 
commiffioners than to his own aflociates, They knew that he could 
not vindicate his conduct without charging the murder upon the 
Queen, and he had not hitherto fhown any extraordinary delicacy 
on that head. An intrigue had been fecretly carried on, fince his 
arrival at York, which explains this myftery. 


Tue Duke of Norfolk was, at that time, the moft powerful and 
moft popular man in England. His wife was lately dead ; and he be- 
gan already to forma project, which he afterwards more openly avow- 
ed, of mounting the throne of Scotland, by a marriage with the Queen 
of Scots. He faw the infamy which would be the confequence of a 
public accufation againft Mary, and how prejudicial it might be to her 
pretenfions to the Englifh fucceffion. In order to fave her this cruel 
mortification, he applied to Maitland, and exprefled his aftonith- 
ment at feeing a man of fo much reputation for wifdom, concurring 
with the Regent in a meafure fo difhonourable to themfelves,: to 
their Queen, and to their country ; fubmitting the public tranfactions 
of the nation to the judgment of foreigners; and publifhing the 
ignominy, and expofing the faults of their Sovereign, which they 
were bound, in good policy, as well as in duty, to conceal and 
to cover. It was eafy for Maitland, whofe fentiments were the 
fame with the Duke’s, to vindicate his own conduct. He affured 


* Haynes, 478, 
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him, that he had employed all his credit; to diffwade his countrymen Boox V. 

from this meafure; and would ftill contribute, to the utmoft of his <7 
_ power, to divert them fromit. This encouraged Norfolk to com- u5oe: 

municate the matter tothe Regent. He repeated and enforced the 

fame arguments which he had ufed with Maitland. He warned him 

of the danger to which he muft expofe himfelf, by fuch a violent 

action, as the public accufation of his Sovereign. Mary would ne- 

ver forgive a man, who had endeavoured to fix fuch a brand of 
infamy on her character. If fhe ever recovered any degree of power, 

his deftruction would be inevitable, and he would juftly merit it 

at her hands, Nor would Elizabeth fcreen him from this, bya 

public approbation of his conduct. For whatever evidence of Ma- 

ry’s guilt he might produce, fhe was. refolved to give no definitive 
-fentence in thecaufe. Let him only demand that the matter thould 

be brought to decifion, immediately after hearing the proof, and 

he would be fully convinced how falfe and infidious her intentions 

were, and, by confequence, how improper it would be for him to 

appear as the accufer of his own Sovereign *, The candour which 
Norfolk feemed to difcover in thefe remonftrances, as well as the 

truth which they contained, made a deep impreffion on the Re- 

gent. He daily received the ftrongeft affurances of Mary’s willing- 

nefs to be reconciled to him, if he abftained from accufing her of 

fuch an odious crime, together with denounciations of her irrecon- 

cileable hatred, if he acted a contraty part-+. All thefe confidera- 

tions concurred in determining him to alter his purpofe, and to make 

trial of the expedient which the Duke had fuggefted. 


He demanded, therefore, to be informed, before he proceeded far- 
ther, whether the Englith commiffioners were impowered to declare Caober % 


* Melv. 187. Haynes, 573. + Anderf. vol. iv. 77. Good. vol. ii, 157. 
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fentence, without delay ; whether the Queen fhould be kept under 
fuch reftraint, as to prevent her from difturbing the government 
now eftablifhed in Scotland ; and whether Elizabeth, if fhe ap- 
proved of the proceedings of the King’s party, would engage to pro- 
tect it for the future *. The paper containing thefe demands was 
fined by himfelf alone, without communicating it to any of his 
attendants, except Maitland and Melvil -+. Nothing could appear 
more natural than the Regent’s folicitude, to know on what footing 
he ftood. ‘To have ventured on a ftep fo uncommon and danger- 
ous, as the accufing his Sovereign, without previoufly afcertaining 
that he might take it with fafety, would have been unpardonable 
imprudence. But Elizabeth, who did not expect that he would 

have moved any fuch difficulty, had not impowered her commif- | 
fioners to give him that fatisfaction which he demanded. It be- 
came neceflary to tran{mit the articles to herfelf, and by the light in 
which Norfolk placed them, it is eafy to.fee that he wifhed that they 
fhould make no flight impreffion on Elizabeth and her Minifters, 
« Think not the Scots, faid he, over-fcrupulous or precife. Let us 
view their conduct, as we would with our own to be viewed, 
‘¢ in a like fituation. The game they play is deep; their eftates, 
‘¢ their lives, their honour are at ftake. It is now in their own 
*« power to be reconciled to their Queen, or to offend her irreco- 
‘ verably, and in a matter of fo much importance, the utmoft de- 


. © gree of caution is not exceffive t.” 


Wuite the Englifh commiffioners waited for fuller inftruc- 
tions with regard to the Regent’s demands, he gave in an an{wer 
to the complaint, which had been offered in name of the Scotch 


* Anderf, vol. iv. 55. t+ Id. 56. Melv. rgo, ¢ Anderf, vol. iv. 77, 
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Queen. It.was expreffed in terms perfectly conformable to the fyf- Boox V. 
tem which he had at that time adopted. It contained no infinua- ee 
tion of the Queen’s being acceffory to the murder of her hufband ; es 
the bitternefs of ftile peculiar to the age was confiderably abated ; 
and though he pleaded, that the infamy of the marriage with 
Bothwell, made it neceflary to take arms in order to diffolve it; 
though Mary’s attachment to a man fo odious juftified the keeping 
her for fome time under reftraint; yet nothing more was faid on 
thefe fubjeéts than was barely requifite in his own defence. The 
Queen’s commiffioners did not fail to reply *. But while the ar- Oaober 17, 
' ticle with regard to the murder remained untouched, thefe were 

only fkirmifhes at a diftance, of no confequence towards ending the 

conteft, and were little. regarded by Elizabeth or her commif- 
fioners. 


Tue conference had, hitherto, been conducted in a manner The confer- 
which difappointed Elizabeth's views, and produced none of thefe *¢ removed 
difcoveries which fhe had expected. The diftance between York and *er- 
London, and the neceffity of confulting her upon every difficulty 
which occurred, confumed much time. Norfolk’s negociation with 
the Scotch Regent, however fecretly carried on, was not, in all 
probability, unknown to a Princefs fo remarkable for her fagacity. 
in penetrating the defigns of her enemies, and fecing through their 
deepeft fchemes +. Inftead, therefore, of returning any anfwer to 
the Regent’s demands, fhe refolved to remove the conference to 
Weftmintter, and to appoint new commiffioners, in whom fhe could 
‘more abfolutely confide. Both the Scotch Queen and the Regent 
were brought, without difficulty, to approve of this refolution f. 


* Anderf, vol, iv. 64, 80. t+ Good. vol. ii. 160. And. vol. iii, 24. 
. y Haynes, 484. Anderf. vol.iv. 94. 
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We often find Mary boafting of the fuperiority of her commit. 
fioners during the conference at York, and how, by the ftrenoth 
of their arguments, they confounded her adverfaries, and filenced all 
their cavils *. .The difpute ftood, at that time, ona footing, which 
rendered her victory not only apparent, but eafy. Her participa- 
tion of the guilt of the King’s murder was the only circumftance, 
which could juftify the violent proceedings of her fubjeéts. And 
while they induftrtoufly avoided mentioning that, her caufe gained as 
much as that of her adverfaries by fuppreffing this capital argument. 


ELIzABETH refolved that Mary fhould not enjoy the fame ade 
vantage in the conference to be held at. Weftminfter. She deli- 
berated with the utmoft anxiety, how the might overcome the Re- 
gent’s fcruples, and perfuade him to accufe the Queen, She con- 
fidered of the moft proper method for bringing Mary’s commiffion- 
ers to anfwer fuch an accufation; and as the forefaw that the pro~ 
mifes with which it was neceffary to allure the Regent, and which 
it was impoffible to conceal from the Scotch Queen, would natu~ 
tally exafperate her to a great degree, fhe determined to guard her 
more narrowly than ever; and though Lord Scroop had given her 
no reafon to diftruft his vigilance or fidelity, yet becaufe he was 
the Duke of Norfolk’s brother-in-law, fhe thought it proper to re- 
move the Queen as foon as poffible to Tuthbury in Staffordthire, 
and commit her to the keeping of the Earl of Shrewfbury, to whom 
that caftle belonged +. 


Mary began to fufpec the defign of this fecond conference; 
" and notwithftanding the fatisfaction the expreffed at a: her caufe 
taken more immediately under the Queen’s own eye t, the framed 


* Good. vol. ii. 186, 284,350. + Haynes, 487° t Anderf. vol. iv. gs. 
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her inftruCions to her commiffioners, in fuch a manner, as to Boox V. 
avoid being brought under the neceffity of anfwering the accufation —~75~ 
of her fubjects, if they fhould be fo defperate as to exhibit one 7 
againft her *. Thcefe fufpicions were foon confirmed by a circum- 
{tance extremely mortifying. ‘The Regent having arrived at Lon- 
don, in order to be prefent at the conference, was immediately ad- 
mitted into Elizabeth’s prefence, and received by her, not only with 
refpect, but with affection, This Mary juftly confidered as an open 
declaration of that Queen’s partiality towards her adverfaries. In woyem. 92. 
the firft emotions of her refentment, fhe wrote to her commiffion- aalal bie 
ers, and commanded them to complain, in the prefence of the of Elizabeth. 
Englith nobles, and before the ambaffadors of foreign Princes, of 
the ufage fhe had hitherto met with, and the additional injuries 
which fhe had reafon to apprehend. Hier rebellious fubjects were 
allowed accefs to the Queen, fhe was excluded from her prefence ; 
they enjoyed full liberty, fhe languifhed under a long ‘imprifon- 
ment; they were encouraged to accufe her, in defending herfelf 
fhe laboured under every difadvantage. For thefe reafons the once 
more renewed her demand, of being admitted into the Queen’s pre- 
fence; and if that were denied, fhe inftructed them to declare, that 
fhe recalled the confent the had given to the conference at Weftmin- 
fter, and protefted, that whatever was done there, fhould be held 
to be null and invalid +. 


THIS, a was the moft prudent refolution Mary could have. 
taken. The pretences on which fhe declined the conference were 
plaufible, and the juncture for offering them well chofen. But 
either the Queen’s letter did not reach her commiffioners in due 
time, or they fuffered themfelves to be deceived by Elizabeth’s 


*' Good. vol. ii. 349. + ¢ Id. ibid. 184. 
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Book V. profeffions of regard for their Miftrefs, and confented to the opens 
7568. ing of the conference *. : 


Novem.25. To the commiffioners who had appeared in her name at York; 
Elizabeth now added Sir Nicholas Bacon keeper of the Great Seal, 
the Earls of Arundel and Leicefter, Lord Clinton, and Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil +. The difficulties which obftructed the proceedings at 
York were quickly removed. A fatisfying anfwer was given to the 
Regent’s demands; nor was he fo much difpofed to hefitate, and 
raife objections as formerly. His negociation with Norfolk had 
been difcovered to Morton by fome of Mary’s attendants, and he 
had communicated it to Cecil {. His perfonal fafety, as well as 
the continuance of his power, depended on Elizabeth. By favour- 
ing Mary, fhe might, at any time, ruin him. And by a queftion 
which fhe artfully ftarted, concerning the perfon who had a right, 
by the law of Scotland, to govern the kingdom during a minority, 
fhe let him fee, that even without reftoring the Queen, it was an 
eafy matter for her to deprive him of the fupreme direétion of af- 
fairs ||. Thefe confiderations, which were powerfully feconded by 
moft of his attendants, at length determined the Regent to produce 
his accufation againft the Queen. 


The Regent He endeavoured to leffen the infamy, with which he was fen. 
h e ° e 7 e ° 
rete be-fible this action would be attended, by protefting, that it was with 
ing acceffory the utmoft reluctance he undertook this difagreeable tafk ; that his 

to her huf- . , : 

band's mur- party had long fuffered their conduct to be mifconftrued, and 

der. had born the worft imputations in filence, rather than expofe the 
| crimes of their Sovereign to the eyes of ftrangers; but that now 


the infolence and importunity of the adverfe faction forced them 


® Anderf. vol. iii, 25. + Id. vol. iv. 99. t Melv. 191. J Haynes, 484. 
to 
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to publifh, what they had hitherto, though with lofs to themfelves, Book V. 
endeavoured to conceal *. Thefe pretexts are decent; and had the —~--~ 
difcovered any delicacy or referve, with regard to the Queen’s 15°*: 

party difcovered any delicacy or referve, with regard to the Queen’s 

actions, in the reft of their conduct, might have paffed for the 

real principles by which they were influenced. But their former 
treatment of the Queen renders it impoffible to give any credit to 

thefe profeffions. And the Regent, it is plain, was drawn by the 
neceflity of his affairs, and Elizabeth’s artifices, into a fituation, 

where no liberty of choice was left him ; and was obliged either to 
acknowledge himfelf to be guilty of rebellion, or to charge Mary 

with having committed murder, 


. ‘Tue accufation itfelf was conceived in the ftrongeft terms. Mary 
was charged, not only with having confented to the murder, but 
with being acceffory to the contrivance and execution of it. . Both- 
well, it was pretended, had been fcreened from the purfuits of 
juftice by her favour; and fhe had formed defigns no lefs danger- 
ous to the life of the young Prince, than fubverfive of the liberties 
and conftitution of the kingdom. If any of thefe crimes fhould be 
denied, an offer was made, to produce the moft ample and un- 
doubted evidence in confirmation of the charge +. 


AT the next meeting of the commiffioners, the Earl of Len- Novem. 29. 
nox appeared before them; and after bewailing the tragical and 
unnatural murder of his fon, he implored Elizabeth’s juftice againft 
the Queen of Scots, whom he accufed, upon oath, of being the 
author of that crime, and produced papers, which, as he pretended, 
would make good what he alledged. The entrance of a new ac- 
tor on the ftage, fo opportunely, and at a juncture fo critical, can 


* Anderf, vol. iv. 115. + Id. ibid. 119. 
{carce 
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fcarce be imputed to chance. This contrivance was manifeftly 


-—.-—-~ Elizabeth’s, in order to encreafe, by this additional accufation, the 


(1568... 


Her commif- 
fioners retufe 
to aniwer. 
Decem. 4. 


infamy of the Scotch Queen *. 


Mary’s commiffioners expreffed the utmoft furprize and indig- 
nation at the Regent’s prefumption, in loading the Queen with ca- 
lumnies, which, as they affirmed, fhe had fo little merited. But, 
inftead of attempting to vindicate her honour, by a reply to the 
charge, they had recourfe to an article in their inftructions, which 
they had formerly neglected to mention in its proper place. ‘They 
demanded an audience of Elizabeth ; and having renewed their Mif- 
trefs’s requeft, of a perfonal interview, they protefted, if that were 
denied her, againft all the future proceedings of the commifiioners +. 
A proteftation of this nature, offered juft at the critical time, when 
fuch a bold accufation had been preferred againft Mary, and when the 
proofs in fupport of it were ready to be examined, gave reafon to 
fufpect that fhe dreaded the event of that examination. ‘This fuf- 
picion received the ftrongeft confirmation from another circum- 
ftance; Rofs and Herreis, before they were introduced to Eliza~ 
beth, in order to make this proteftation, privately acquainted Lei- 
cefter and Cecil, that as their Miftrefs had, from the beginning, 
difcovered an inclination towards bringing the differences between 
herfelf and her fubjects to an amicable accommodation, fo fhe was 
{till defirous, notwithftanding the Regent’s audacious accufation, that 
they fhould be terminated in that manner f. . 


SuCH moderation is fcarce compatible with the ftrong refent- 
ment, which callumniated innocence naturally feels; or with that 
eagernefs to vindicate itfelf, which it always difcovers. In Mary’s 


* Anderfon, vol. iv. 122. + Id. 133,158. fIbid. iv, 134. Cabbala, 157. 
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fituation, an offer fo ill-timed muft be confidered as a confeffion of Boox V. 
the weaknefs of her caufe. The known character of her commit- ars 
fioners exempts them from the imputation of folly, or the fufpicion a 
of treachery. Some fecret conviction, that the conduct of their 
Miftrefs could not bear fo ftrict a {crutiny, feems to be the moft 
probable motive of this imprudent propofal, by which they endea- 
voured to avoid it. 


Ir appeared in this light to Elizabeth, and afforded her a pre- 

tence for rejecting it. She told Mary’s commiffioners, that, in the Decem. 4. 
prefent juncture, nothing could be fo difhonourable to their Mif- 

trefs, as an accommodation; and that the matter would feem to 

be huddled up in this manner, merely to fupprefs difcoveries, and 

to hide her fhame ; nor was it poffible that fhe could be admitted, 

with any decency, into her prefence, while fhe lay under the in- 

amy of fuch a ob cad accufation. 


Upon this al Mary’s commiffioners withdrew ; and asthey ~ 
had declined anfwering, there feemed now to be no further rea- 
fon for the Regent's ae the proofs in fupport of his charge. 
But without getting thefe into her hands, Elizabeth’s fchemes were 
- jncompleat. And her artifice for this purpofe was as mean, but as 
fuccefsful as any fhe had hitherto employed. She commanded her 
commiffioners to teftify her indignation and difpleafure at the Re- 
gent’s prefumption, in forgetting fo far the duty of a fubject, as to 
accufe his Sovereign of fuch atrocious crimes. He, in order to 
regain the good opinion of fuch a powerful protectrefs, offered to 
fhew that his accufations were not malicious, nor. ill-grounded, 
‘Then were produced, and delivered to the Englth commiffioners, 
the acts of the Scotch Parliament in confirmation of the Regent’s 

Vor. I. Hhh authority, 
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authority, and of the Queen’s refignation ; the confeffions of the 
perfons executed for the King’s murder; and the fatal cafket which 
contained the letters, fonnets, and contracts, that have been already 
mentioned. 


ELizaseTuH having got thefe into her poffeffion, began to lay 
afide the expreffions of friendfhip and refpect which the had hither- 
to ufed in all her letters to the Scotch Queen. She now wrote to her 
in fuch terms, as if the prefumptions of her guilt had amounted al- 
moft to certainty; fhe blamed her for refufing to vindicate herfelf 
from an accufation which could not be left unanf{wered, without a 
manifeft injury to her charaCter; and plainly intimated, that unlefs 
that were done, no change would be made in her prefent fituation *. 
She hoped that fuch a difcovery of her fentiments would intimi- 
date Mary, who was fcarce recovered from the fhock of the Re- 
gent’s attack on her reputation, and force her to confirm her refig- 
nation of the Crown, to ratify Murray’s authority as Regent, and 
to confent that both herfelf and her fon fhould refide in England, 
under her protetion. ‘This fcheme Elizabeth had much at heart ; 
fhe propofed it both to Mary and to her commiffioners, and ne- 
glected no argument, nor artifice, that could poffibly recommend 
it. Mary faw how fatal this would prove to her reputation, to her 
pretenfions, and even to her perfonal fafety. She rejected it with- 
out hefitation. ‘* Death, faid fhe, is lefs dreadful than fuch an ig- 
** nominious ftep. Rather than give away, with my own hands, 
“ the Crown which defcended to me from my anceftors, I will 
‘« part with life; but the laft words I utter, fhall be thofe of a 
“ Queen of Scotland -.” 


* Anderf. vol. iv. 183, 179. Good. vol. ii. 2€0. 
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Ar the fame time fhe feems to have been fenfible how open her re- Book V. 
putation lay to cenfure, while fhe fuffered fuch a public accufation a Td 
to remain unanfwered; and though the conference was now dif ” — 
folved, fhe impowered her commiffioners to prefent a reply to the 
allegations of her enemies, in which the denied, in the ftrongeft Dew en 
terms, the crimes imputed to her; and recriminated upon the Re- 
gent and his party, by accufing them of having devifed and exe- 
cuted the murther of the King *. The Regent and his affociates 
afferted their innocence with great warmth. Mary continued to 
infift on a perfonal interview, a condition which fhe knew would 
never be granted +. Elizabeth urged her to vindicate her own 
honour. ' But it is evident from the delays, the evafions, and fub- 
terfuges, to which both Queens had recourfe by turns, that Mary 
avoided, and Elizabeth did not defire to make any further progrefs 
in the inquiry. | 


Tne Regent was now impatient to return into Scotland, where 1569, 
his adverfaries were endeavouring, in his abfence, to raife fome Se ce 
commotions. Before he fet out, he was called into the Privy ieee 
Council, to receive a final declaration of Elizabeth’s ‘fentiments. proving or 
Cecil acquainted him, in her. name, that on one hand nothing had ji; eee 
been objeGted to his conduct, which fhe could reckon detrimental 
to his honour, or inconfiftent with his duty ; nor had he, on the 
other hand, produced any thing againft his Sovereign, on which 
fhe could found an unfavourable opinion of her actions; and for 
this reafon, fhe refolved to leave all the affairs of Scotland, precifely 


in the fame fituation, in which fhe had found them, at the be- 


* Good.2.285. . + Ibid. 283. Cabbala, 157. 
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ginning of the conference. The Queen’s commiffioners were dif- 
miffed much in the fame manner *, 


' Apter the attention of both nations-had been fixed fo 


earneftly on this conference, upwards of four months, fuch a conclu- 
fion of the whole appears, at firft fight, trifling and ridiculous. 
Nothing, however, could be more conformable to Elizabeth’s ori- 
ginal views, or more fubfervient to her future. {chemes. Notwith-. 
{tanding her feeming partiality, fhe had no thoughts of continuing 
neuter; nor was fhe at any lofs on whom. to beftow her pro- 
tection. : Before the Regent left London, the fupplied him with 
a’ confiderable fum of money, and. engaged to fupport the 
King’s authority, to the utmoft of her power. Mary, by her 
own conduét, fortified this refolution. ’ Enraged at the repeated 
inftances of Elizabeth’s artifice and deceit, which fhe had difcover- 
ed during the progrefs of the conference, and defpairing of ever 
obtaining any fuccour from her, fhe endeavoured to rouze her own: 
adherents in Scotland to arms, by. imputing fuch defigns to Eliza- 
beth and Murray, as could not fail to infpire every Scotchman with 
indignation. Murray, fhe pretended, had agreed to convey the 
Prince her fon into England ; to furrender to Elizabeth the places 
of greateft ftrength in the kingdom; and to acknowlege the de- 
pendance of the Scotch upon the Englifh nation. In return for 
this, he was to be declared the lawful heir of the Crown of Scot- 
land ; and, at the fame time, the queftion with regard to the Eng- 
lifh fucceffion was to be decided in favour of the Earl of Hartford, 
who had promifed to marry one of Cecil’s daughters. An account 


* Good. 2. 315. 333. + Id. 213. Carte, 3. 478, 
of 
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of thefe wild and chimerical projects was fpread induftrioufly among Boox V. 
the Scots. Elizabeth, perceiving it was calculated of purpofe to 

bring her government into difreputation, laboured to deftroy its ef- F509: 
fects, by acounter-proclamation, and became more difgufted than 

ever with the Scotch Queen*. | 


THe Regent, on his return, found the kingdom in the utmoft ee 
tranquillity. But the rage ‘of the Queen’s adherents, which had se againit 
been fufpended in expectation that the conference in England would 

_ terminate to her advantage, was now ready to break out with all 

the violence of civil war. ‘They were encouraged, too, by the ap- 
pearance of a leader, whofe high quality and pretenfions intitled 

him to great authority in the nation, This was the Duke of Cha- 
telherault, who had refided for fome years in France, and was now 

fent over by that court, with a {mall fupply of money, in hopes 

that the prefence of the firft nobleman in the kingdom. would 
ftrengthen the Queen’s faction.. Elizabeth had detained him in 
England, for fome months, under various pretences, but was obliged 

at laft to. fuffer him to proceed on his journey. Before his depar- 

ture, Mary invefted him with the high dignity of her Lieutenant Fe>. 25-. 
General in Scotland, together with the fantaftic title of her adonte 

ed father. | 


Tue Regent did not give him time to: form his party into any pis vigorous. 
regular body.. He affembled an army, with his ufual expedition, ee 
and marched to Glafgow. ‘The followers of Argyll and Huntly, party. 
who compofed the chief part of the Queen’s faction, lying in very 


diftant corners of the kingdom, and many of the Duke’s depen- 


* Haynes, 500, 503.. See Append. NS XXVIII. 
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dants having fallen, or having been taken in the battle of Langfide, 
the fpirit and ftrength of his adherents was totally broken, and an 
accommodation with the Regent was the only thing, which could 
prevent the deftruction of his eftate and vaffals. This was effected 
without difficulty; and on no unreafonable terms. ‘The Duke 
promifed to acknowledge the authority both of the King and of 
the Regent; and to claim no jurifdiction in confequence of the 
commiffion, which he had received from the Queen. The Re. 
gent bound himfelf to repeal the a&t, which had paffed for attain- 
ting feveral of the Queen’s adherents; to reftore all, who would 
fubmit to the King’s government, to the poffeffion of their eftates 
and honours ; and to hold a Convention, wherein all the differences 
between the two parties fhould be fettled by mutual confent. The 
Duke gave hoftages for his faithful performance of the treaty; and, 


in token of their fincerity, he and Lord Herreis accompanied the 


Regent to Stirling, and vifited the young King. The Regent fet 
at liberty the prifoners taken at Lanefide *. 


ARGYLL and Huntly refufed to be included in this treaty. A {e- 
cret negociation was carrying on, in England, in favour of the 
captive Queen, with fo much fuccefs, that her affairs began to wear 
a better afpect, and her return into her own kingdom feemed to be 
an event not very diftant. The French King had lately obtained 
{uch advantages over the Hugonots, that the extin@tion of that 
party appeared to be inevitable, and France, by recovering do- 
meftic tranquillity, would be no longer prevented from protecting 
her friends in Britain. Thefe circumftances not only influenced 
Argyll and Huntly, but made fo deep an impreffion on the Duke, 


# Cabbala, 161. Crawf. Mem. 106, 
that 
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that he appeared to be wavering and irrefolute, and plainly difcovered Boox V. 
that he withed to evade the accomplifhment of the treaty. The Re- “~~ 
. : 1569. 

gent faw the danger of allowing the Duke to fhake himfelf loofe, 
in this manner, from his engagements ; and inftantly formed a refolu- 
_tion equally bold, and politic. He commanded his guards to feize 
Chatelherault in his own houfe in Edinburgh, whither he had come, 
in order to aitend the Convention agreed upon; and, regardlefs 
either of his dignity as the firft nobleman in the kingdom, and next 
heir to the Crown, or of the promifes of perfonal fecurity, on which 
he had relied, committed him and Lord Herreis, prifoners to the Apr! 26. 
caftle of Edinburgh *. ° A blow fo fatal and unexpected difpi- 

rited the party. Argyll fubmitted to the King’s government, and 

made his peace with the Regent, on very eafy terms ; and Huntly, 

being left alone, was at laft obliged to lay down his arms. 


Soon after, Lord Boyd returned into Scotland, and brought let- eer 

ters to the Regent both from the Englifh and Scotch Queens. A A propofal 
‘ ‘ : in favour of 

Convention was held at Perth, in order to confider them. Eliza- Maryreje@ed 

beth’s letter contained three different propofals with regard to 

Mary; that fhe fhould either be reftored to the full poffeffion of 

her former authority; or be admitted to reign jointly with the 

King her fon; or at leaft be allowed to refide in Scotland, in 

fome decent retirement, without any fhare in the adminiftration of 

government. Thefe overtures were extorted by the importunity 

of Fenelon the French ambaffador, and have fome appearance of 

being favourable to the captive Queen. They were, however, 

perfectly {uitable to Elizabeth's general fyftem with regard to Scotch 

affairs, Among propofitions fo inequal and difproportionate, fhe 


* Crawf. Mem.r3r1. Melv. 202. 
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eafily faw where the choice would fall. The two former were re- 
jected ; and long delays muft neceffarily have intervened, and many 


difficulties have arifen, before every circumftance relative to the laft 
could be finally adjufted *. 


Mary, in her letter, demanded that her marriage with Both- 
well fhould be reviewed by the proper judges, and if found in- 
valid, fhould be diffolved by a legal fentence.of divorce. This 
fatal marriage was the principal fource of all the calamities fhe had 


endured for two years; a divorce was the only thing which could 


repair the injuries, her reputation had fuffered by that ftep. It was 
her intere{t to have propofed it early ; and it is not eafy to account. 
for her long filence with refpect to this point. Her particular mo- 
tive for propofing it, at this time, began to be fo well known, that the 
demand was rejected by the Convention of eftates. They imputed 
it not fo much to any abhorrence of Bothwell, as to her eagernefs 
to conclude a marriage with the Duke of Norfolk. 


Tuls marriage was the object of that fecret negociation in Eng- 
land, which we have already mentioned ; but, like all thofe con- 
certed for the relief of the Queen of Scots, it ended tragically. 
The ‘fertile and projecting genius of Maitland firft conceived this 
fcheme. During the Conference at York, he communicated it to 
the Duke himfelf, and to the Bifhop of Rofs. ‘The former readily 
clofed with a fcheme, fo flattering to his ambition. The latter 
confidered it as a probable device for reftoring his Miftrefs to H- 
berty, and replacing her on her throne. Nor was Mary, with 
whom Norfolk held acorrefpondence, by means of his fifter Lady 


Scroop, averfe froma meafure, which would have reftored her to 


* Spotf. 230. 
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her kingdom, with fo much fplendor *. The fudden removal of Boox V. 
the conference from York to Weftminfter fufpended, but did not A 
break off this intrigue. Maitland and Rofs were ftill the Duke’s 1599" 
prompters, and his agents; and many letters and love-tokens were 
exchanged between him and the Queen of Scots. 


BuT as he could not hope, that under an adminiftration fo vVi- Conceals it 
gilant as Elizabeth’s, fuch an intrigue could. be kept long concealed, oe Eliza- 
he attempted to deceive her by the appearance of opennefsand candor, 
an artifice which feldom fails of fuccefs, He mentioned to her the 
rumour, which was f{pread of his marriage with the Scotch Queen , 
he complained of it asa groundlefs calumny; and difclaimed all 
thoughts of that kind, with many expreffions full of contempt, 
both for Mary’s character, and dominions. Jealous as Elizabeth 
was of every thing relative to the Queen of Scots, fhe feems to 
have credited thefe profeffions+. But, inftead of difcontinuing, 
the negociation, he renewed it with greater vigour, and admitted 
Into it new affociates. Among thefe was the Regent of Scotland. 
He had given great offence to Norfolk, by his public accufa- 
tion of the Queen, in breach of the concert into which he had 
entered at York. He was then ready toreturn into Scotland. The 
influence of the Duke, in the North of England, was great. The 
Earls of Northumberland and Weftmorland, the moft powerful 
noblemen in that part of the kingdom, threatned to revenge upon 
the Regent, the injuries which he had done his Sovereign. In or- 
der to fecure his fafe retreat, he addrefled himfelf to Norfolk, and, 
after fome apology for his paft conduct, he infinuated that the 


* Camd. 419. Haynes, §73. State Trials, 1. 73. 
+ Haynes, 574. State Trials, 1.79, 80. 
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Boox V Duke's fcheme of marrying the Queen his fifter was no lefs accep- 
-—-~—— table to him, than beneficial to both kingdoms; and that he would 


1509. 


Gains the 
confent of the 


concur, with the utmoft ardor, in promoting fo defireable an 
event *, Norfolk heard him with the credulity, natural to thofe, 
who are paflionately bent upon any defign. He wrote to the two 
Earlsto defift from any hoftile attempt againft Murray, and to that he 
owed his paflage through the Northern Counties, without dif- 
turbance. 


ENCOURAGED by his fuccefs in gaining the Regent, he next at- 


Enghfh no- tempted to draw the Englith nobles to approve his defign. The 


nation began to defpair of Elizabeth’s marrying. Her jealoufy kept 
the queftion with regard to the right of fucceffion undecided. 
The memory of the civil wars, which had defolated England for 
more than a century, on account of the difputed titles of the 
houfes of York and Lancafter, was ftill recent. Almoft the whole 
ancient nobility had perifhed, and the nation itfelf had been brought 
to the brink of deftruction, in that unhappy conteft. ‘The Scotch 
Queen, though her right of fucceffion was generally held to be 
undoubted, might meet with formidable competitors. She might 
marry a foreign and a Popith Prince, and bring both liberty and 
religion into danger. But, by marrying her to an Englifhman, 
a zealous Proteftant, the moft powerful and moft univerfally be- 
loved of all the nobles, an effectual remedy feemed to be provided 
againft all thefe evils. The greater part of the Peers, either di- 
rectly, or tacitly, approved of it, as a falutary project. The Earls 
of Arundel, Pembroke, Leicefter, and Lord Lumley fubfcribed a 
letter to the Scotch Queen, written with Leicefter’s hand, in which 


* And, 3. 34. . 
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‘they warmly recommended the match, but infifted, by way of pre- Boox V. 


liminary, on Mary’s promife, that the fhould attempt nothing, in 
-.confequence of her pretenfions to the Englifh Crown, prejudicial 
to Elizabeth or to her pofterity; that fhe fhould confent toa league 
offenfive and defenfive between the two kingdoms ; that fhe fhould 
confirm the prefent eftablifhment of religion in Scotland; and re- 
ceive into favour fuch of her fubjects as had appeared in arms againft 
her. Upon her agreeing to the marriage, and ratifying thefe ar- 
ticles, they engaged that the Englith nobles would not only concur 
in reftoring her, immediately, to her own throne, but in fecuring 
to her that of England, in reverfion. Mary readily confented to 


all thefe propofals, except the fecond, with regard to which, fhe — 


demanded fome time for confulting her ancient ally the French 
King *, 


Tue whole of this negociation was induftrioufly concealed from 
Elizabeth. Her jealoufy of the Scotch Queen was well known, 
nor could it be expected, that fhe would willingly come into a 
meafure, which tended fo vifibly to fave the reputation, and to in- 
creafe the power of her rival. But, in a matter of fo much confe- 
quence to the nation, the taking a few fteps without her knowledge, 
could {carce be reckoned criminal; and while every perfon con- 
cerned, even Mary and Norfolk themfelves, declared that nothing 
fhould be concluded without obtaining her confent, the duty and 
allegiance of fubjects feemed to be fully preferved. The greater 
part of the nobles regarded the matter in this light. Thofe who 
conducted the intrigue, had farther and more dangerous views. They 
{aw the advantages which Mary procured by this treaty, to be pre- 
fent and certain; and the execution of the promifes which fhe came 


* Anderf. vol. iii. $1. Camd, 420. 
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Boox V. under, to be diftant and uncertain. They had early communi- 
“-—+-—~ cated their {cheme tothe Kings of France and Spain, and obtained 
1509. their approbation *. A treaty, concerning which they confulted 
foreign Princes, while they concealed it from theit own Sovereign, 

could not be deemed innocent. They hoped, however, that the union 

of fo many nobles would render it neceffary for Elizabeth to com- 

ply; they flattered themfelves, that a combination fo {trong would 

be altogether irrefiftible ; and fuch was their confidence of fuccefs, 

that when a plan was concerted, in the north of England, for ref- 

cuing Mary out of the hands of her keepers, Norfolk, who was 

afraid that if fhe recovered liberty, her fentiments in his favour 


might change, ufed all his intereft to diffwade the confpirators from 
attempting it -. 


In this fituation did the affair remain, when Lord Boyd arrived 
from England; and, befides the letters which he produced pub- 
lickly, brought others in cyphers from Norfolk and 'Throgmorton 
to the Regent, and to Maitland. Thefe were full of the moft fan- 
guine hopes. ‘The whole nobles of England concurred, faid they, 
in favouring the defign. Every preliminary was adjufted ; nor was 
it poffible that a fcheme fo deep laid, conducted with fo much art, 
and fupported both by power and by numbers, could mifcarry, or 
be defeated in the execution. Nothing now was wanting, but the 
concluding ceremony. It depended on the Regent to haften that, 
by procuring a fentence of divorce, which would remove the only 
obftacle that ftood in the way. This was expected of him, in 
confequence of his promife to Norfolk ; and if he regarded either 


his intereft or his fame, or even his fafety, he would not fail to 
fulfil thefe engagements +. 


* Anderf. vol. iii. 63. + Camd, 420. 
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But the Regent was now in very different circumftances, from Boox V. 
thofe which had formerly induced him to affect an approbation of ee 
Norfolk’s {chemes. He faw that the downfal of his own power muft ed 
be the firft confequence of the Duke’s fuccefs. And if the Queen, who © 
confidered him as the chief author of all her misfortunes, fhould re- 
cover her ancient authority, he could never expect favour, nor 
‘{carce hope for impunity. No wonder he declined a ftep fo fatal 
to himfelf, and which would have eftablifhed the grandeur of ano- 
ther on the ruins of hisown. This refufal occafioned adelay. But, 
as every other circumftance was fettled, the Bifhop of Rofs, in name 
of his Miftrefs, and the Duke, in perfon, declared, in prefence of 
the French Ambaffador, their mutual confent to the marriage, and 


a contract to this purpofe was figned, and entrufted to the keeping . 
of the Ambaffador *., 


THE intrigue was now in fo many hands, that it could not long ayout ; 
remain a fecret. It began to be whifpered at court; and Elizabeth Blizabeth dif 
calling the Duke into her prefence, exprefled the utmoft indigna- I Duke’s de- 
tion at his conduct, and charged him to lay afide all thoughts of a — a 
profecuting fuch a dangerous defign. Soon after, Leicefter, who 
perhaps had countenanced the project with no other intention, re- 
vealed the whole circumftances of it to the Queen. Pembroke, Arun- 
del, Lumly, and Throgmorton were confined, and examined. 

Mary was watched more narrowly than ever ; and Haftings Earl 
of Huntington, who pretended to difpute with the Scotch Queen, 
her right to the fucceffion, being joined in commiffion with Shrewf- 
bury, rendered her imprifonment more intolerable, by the excefs 


of his vigilance and rigour +. The Scotch Regent, threatened 


* Carte, yol. iii, 486, t+ Haynes, 525, 526, 53C, 532+ 
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with Elizabeth’s difpleafure, meanly betrayed the Duke ; put his 
letters in her hands ; and furnifhed all the intelligence in his power*. 

The Duke himfelf retired firft to Howard-houfe, and then, in con- 
tempt of a fummons to appear before the Privy Council, fled to 
his feat in Norfolk. Intimidated by the tmprifonment of his affo- 
ciates; coldly received by his friends in that county; unprepared for 
a rebellion; and unwilling perhaps to rebel; he hefitated for fome 
days, and at laft obeyed a fecond call, and repaired to Windfor. 
He was firft kept as a prifoner in a private houfe, and then fent to 
the Tower. After being confined there upwards of nine months, 
he was releafed upon his humble fubmiffion to Elizabeth, giving 
her a promife, on his allegiance, to hold no farther correfpondence 
with the Scotch Queen +. During the progrefs of Norfolk’s nego- 
Ciations, the Queen’s partizans in Scotland, who. made no doubt 
of their iffuing in her reftoration to the throne, with an increafe of 
authority, were wonderfully elevated. Maitland was the foul of that 
party, and the perfon, whofe activity and abilities the Regent chief- 


‘ly dreaded. He had laid the plan of that intrigue, which had 


kindled fuch combuftion in England. He continued to foment 
the fpirit of difaffeCtion in Scotland, and had feduced from the Re- 
gent Lord Home, Kirkaldy, and feveral of his former affociates, 
While he enjoyed liberty, the Regent could not reckon his own 
power fecure. For this reafon, he employed Captain Crawfurd, one 
of his creatures, to accufe him of being acceffory to the murder 
of the King; and under that pretence carried him a prifoner to 
Edinburgh. He would foon have been brought to trial, but was 
faved by the friendfhip of Kirkaldy, governor of the caftle, who, 
by pretending a warrant for that purpofe from the Regent, got him 
out of the hands of the perfon, to whofe care he was committed, 


* See Append. N° XXX, + Haynes, 520, 597. 
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and conducted him into the caftle, which, from that time, was en- 
tirely under Maitland’s command. The lofs of a place of fo much 
importance, and the defection of a man fo eminent for military 
fkill as Kirkaldy, brought the Regent into fome difreputation, for 
which, however, the fuccefs of his ally Elizabeth abundantly com- 
penfated. | 


THE intrigue carried on for reftoring the Scotch Queen to liber- 
ty having been difcovered, and difappointed, an attempt was made, 
to the fame purpofe, by force of arms; but with no better fuc- 
cefs, The Earls of Northumberland and Weftmorland, though 
little diftinguifhed by their perfonal merit, were two of the moft 
ancient and powerful of the Englith peers. Their eftates in the 
northern counties were great, and they pofleffed that influence over 
the inhabitants, which was hereditary in the popular and martial 
families of Percy and of Nevil. ‘They were both attached to the 
Popith religion, and difcontented with the court, where new men, 
and a new fyftem prevailed. Ever fince Mary’s arrival in England, 
they had warmly efpoufed her intereft, and zeal for popery, oppo- 
fition to the court, and commiferation of her fufferings, had en- 
gaged them in different plots for her relief. Notwithftanding the 
vigilance of her keepers, they held a clofe correfpondence with her, 
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and communicated to her all their defigns. They were privy to 


Norfolk’s {chemes; but the caution with which he proceeded did 
not fuit their ardor and impetuofity. The liberty of the Scotch 
Queen was not their fole object. ‘They aimed at bringing about a 
change in the religion, and a revolution in the government of the 
kingdom. For this reafon, they folicited the aid of the King of 
Spain, the avowed and zealous patron of Popery in that age. No- 


* Haynes, 595. shin 
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Boox VY, thing could be more delightful to the reftlefs {pirit of Philip, or 
——~—J_ more neceflary towards facilitating his fchemes in the Netherlands, 


1569. 


Defeated. 


Novem. 9. 


than the involving England in the confufion and miferies of a civil 
war. The Duke of Alva, by his direction, encouraged the two 
Earls, and promifed, fo foon as they either took the field with their 
forces, or furprifed any place of ftrength, or refcued the Queen of 
Scots, that he would fupply them both with money, and a ftrong 
body of troops. La Mothe, the governor of Dunkirk, in the dif- 
guife of a failor, founded the ports where it would be moft pro- 
per to land. And Chiapini Vitelli, one of Alva’s ableft officers, 
was defpatched into England, on pretence of fettling fome commer- 
cial differences between the two nations; but in reality, that the 
rebels might be fure of a leader of experience, fo foon as they ven- 
tured to take arms *. 


Tue conduc of this negociation occafioned many meetings and 
meffages between the two Earls, Elizabeth was informed of thefe ; 
and though fhe fufpected nothing of their real defign, fhe con- 


_ Cluded that they were among the number of Norfolk’s confidents. 


They were fummoned, for this reafon, to repair to court. Con- 
{cious of guilt, and afraid of difcovery, they delayed giving obedi- 
ence. A fecond, and more peremptory order was iffued. This 
they could not decline, without fhaking off their allegiance. And 
as no time was left for deliberation, they inftantly erected their 
ftandard again{t their Sovereign. The re-eftablifhing the catho- 
lic religion; the fettling the order of fucceffion to the Crown; the 
defence of the ancient nobility; were the motives they alledged to 
juftify their rebellion +. Many of the lower people flocked to 
them, with fuch arms they could procure; and had the capacity of 


_* Carte, vol. iii, 489, 490; Camd. 421. + Strype, vol. is 547. 
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the leaders been, in any degree, equal to the enterprize, it muft Boox V. 


have foon grown to be extremely formidable. Elizabeth acted with 

“prudence and vigour; and was ferved by her fubjects with fidelity 
and ardor. On the firft rumour of an infurrection, Mary was re- 
moved to Coventry, a place of f{trength, which could not be taken 
without a regular fiege; a detachment of the rebels, which was 
fent to refcue her, returned without fuccefs. Troops were aficm- 
bled in different parts of the kingdom; as they advanced, the male- 
contents retired. In their retreat their numbers dwindled away, 
and their fpirits funk. Defpair and uncertainty whither to direét 
their flight, kept together, for fome time, a fmall body of them, 
among the mountains of Northumberland. But they were at Jength 
obliged to difperfe, and the chiefs took refuge among the Scotch 
borderers. The two Earls, together with the Countcfs of Nor- 
thumberland, wandering for fome days in the waftes of Liddifdale, 
were plundered by the banditti, expofed to the rigours of the fea- 
fon, and left deftitute of the neceffaries of life. Weftmorland was 
concealed by Scot of Buccleugh and Ker of Ferniherft, and after- 
wards conveyed into the Netherlands. Northumberland was feized 
by the Regent, who had marched with fome troops towards the 
borders, to prevent any impreffion the rebels might make on thofe 
' mutinous provinces *. 


Amipst fo many furprifing events, the affairs of the church, ou-cyamairs, 


for two years, have almoft efcaped our notice. Its General Affem- 
blies were held regularly; but no bufinefs of much importance 
employed their attention. As the number of the Proteftant clergy 
daily encreafed, the deficiency of the funds, fet apart for their fub- 


* Cabbala, 171. Camd. 422. 
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fiftance, became greater. Many efforts were made towards recovere- 
ing the ancient patrimony of the church, or at leaft fo much of it,. 
as was pofieffed by the Popifh. incumbents, a-race of men, who 
were, now, not only ufelefs, but burdenfome to the nation. But tho’ 
the manner in which. the Regent received their addreffes and com- 
plaints, was very different from that to which they had: been ac-. 
cuftomed, no effectual remedy was provided; and while they fuf- 
fered intolerable oppreffion, and groaned under the moft extreme. 


poverty, fair. words, and liberal promifes, were all they. were able; 
to obtain *. 


ELIzABFTH began now to be weary of keeping fuch-a danger-- 
ous prifoner as.the Scotch Queen. During the former year, the’ 
tranquillity of her government.had been difturbed, firft by a fecret- 
combination of:fome of her nobles, then by the rebellion of others ;. 
and fhe often.declared,, not without reafon, that Mary was the: 
hiddin caufe of both -+-. Many of her own fubje@s favoured, or: 
pitied the captive Queen ;:the Roman Catholic Princes on the con-- 
tinent were warmly interefted in her caufe. Fhe detaining her- 
any longer in England, fhe forefaw, would be made the pretext or 
occafion of perpetual cabals and infurrections among the former, and’ 
might expofe her to the. hoftile attempts of the latter. She re-. 
folved, therefore, to give up Mary into-the hands of the Regents, 
whofe fecurity, no lefs than her own, depended on preventing her. 
from re-afcending the throne.. The negociation for this purpofe 
was carried fome length, when it was diicovered by the vigilance - 
of the Bithop of Rofs,. who, . together with the French and Spanifh 
Ambafladors, remonftrated againft the infamy of. fuch an ation, 
and. reprefented the furrendering the Queen to her-rebellious {ub-- 


* Cald. vol. ii, 80, &c.. aT 
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jects, to be the fame thing, as if Elizabeth fhould, by her own au- Boox. V. 
thority, condemn her to inftant death. This procured a delay ; rae rag 
and the murder of the Regent prevented the revival of that de- pes 
fign *, 


Hamitton of Bothwellhaugh was the perfon who committed gutheis mur- 
this barbarous action. He had been condemned to death foon af- 44. 
ter the battle of Langfide, as we have already related, and owed 
his life to the Regent’s clemency. But part of his eftate had been 
beftowed upon one of the Regent’s favourites, who feized his houfe, 
and turned out his wife naked, in a-cold night, into the open fields, 
where, before next morning, fhe became furioufly mad. This injury 
made a deeper impreffion on him, than the benefit he had re- 
ceived, and from that moment he vowed to be revenged upon 
the Regent. Party-rage ftrengthened and inflamed his private re- 
fentment. His kinfmen the Hamiltons applauded the enterprize. 
‘The maxims of that age juftified the moft defperate courfe he could 
take to obtain vengeance. He followed the Regent for fome time, 
and watched for an opportunity to ftrike the blow. He refolved 
at laft to wait till his enemy fhould arrive at Linlithgow, through 
which he was to pafs in his way from Stirling to Edinburgh. He 
took his ftand in a wooden gallery, which had a window towards 
the ftreet; {pread a feather-bed on the fluor, to hinder the noife of 
his feet from being heard; hung up a black cloth behind him, 
that his fhadow might not be obferved from without ; and after all 
this preparation, calmly expected the Regent’s approach, who 
hhad lodged during the night in a houfe not far diftant. Some in- 
difting information of the danger which threatened him, had been 
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conveyed to the Regent, and he paid fo much regard to it, that 
he refolved to return by the fame gate through which he had en- 
tered, and to fetch a compafs round the town. But as the croud 
about the gate was great, and he himfelf unacquainted with fear, he 
proceeded directly along the ftreet ; and the throng of the people ob- 
liging him to move very flowly, gave the affaffin time to take fo true 
an aim, that he fhot him with a fingle bullet, through the lower part 
of his belly, and killed the horfe of a gentleman whorode on his other 
fide. His followers inftantly endeavoured to break into the houfe 
whence the blow had come, but they found the door ftrongly bar- 
ricaded ; and before it could be forced open, Hamilton had mount- 
ed a fleet horfe, which ftood ready for him at a back-paffage, and 
was got far beyond their reach. The Regent died the ao night 


of his wound. 


THERE is no perfon, in that age, about whom hiftorians have 
been more divided, or whofe character has been drawn with fuch 
oppofite colours. Perfonal intrepidity, military fkill, fagacity and 
vigour in the adminiftration of civil affairs, are virtues, which even 
his enemies allow him to have poffefled, in an eminent degree. His 
moral qualities are more dubious, and ought neither to be praifed, 
nor cenfured, without great referve, apd many diftinétions. In a 
fierce age, he was capable of ufing victory with humanity, and of 
treating the vanquifhed with moderation. A patron of learning, 
which, among martial nobles, was either unknown, or defpifed. 
Zealous for religion, to a degree, which diftinguifhed him, even 
at a time, when profeffions of that kind were not uncommon. His 
confidence in his friends was extreme, and inferior only to his libe- 
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rality towards them, which knew no bounds. A difinterefted paf- Book V. 


fion for the liberty of his country, prompted him to oppofe the per- 
nicious fyftem, which the Princes of Lorrain had obliged the Queen- 
motier to purfue. On Mary’s return into Scotland, he ferved her 
with a zeal and affection, to which he facrificed the friendfhip of 
thofe who were moft attached to his perfon. But, on the other 
hand, his ambition was immoderate; and events happened, that 
opened to him vaft profpects, which allured his enterprifing genius, 
and led him to actions, inconfiftent with the duty of a fubject. His 
treatment of the Queen, to whofe bounty he was fo much indebted, 
was unbrotherly and ingrateful. The dependance on Elizabeth, un- 
der which he brought Scotland, was difgraceful to the nation. He 
deceived and betrayed Norfolk, with a bafenefs unworthy of a man 
of honour. His elevation to fuch unexpected dignity, infpired him 
with new paffions, with haughtinefs and referve ; and inftead of 
his natural manner, which was blunt and open, he affected the 
arts of diffimulation and refinement. Fond, towards the end of 
his life, of flattery, and impatient of advice, his creatures, by footh- 
ing his vanity, led him aftray, while his ancient friends ftood at 
a diftance, and predicted his approaching fall. But, amidft the tur- 
bulence and confufion of that factious period, he difpenfed juftice 
with fo much impartiality, he repreffed the licentious borderers with 
fo much courage, and eftablifhed fuch uncommon order and tran- 
quillity in the country, that his adminiftration was extremely popu- 
lar, and he was long and affectionately remembered among the 
commons, by the name of the Good Regent. 
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